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Art.  L— port  ROYAL. 

1.  Port-Royal.  Par  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve.  Paris  :  Hachette, 

1901.  Seven  volumes. 

2.  Anqeliqm  of  Port  Royal.  By  A.  K.  H.  London  :  Skeffineton 

and  Sons,  1905. 

3.  The  Story  of  Port  Royal.  By  E.  Romanes.  London  :  John 

Murray,  1907. 

4.  AngHique  Amauld.  Par  M.  R.  Monlaur.  Paris  :  Plon- 

Nourrit,  1901. 

Tt  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  account  for  the  lasting  interest 
excited  by  Port  Royal.  The  house  was  dissolved  and  its 
inmates  were  scattered  two  centuries  ago  ;  except  Pascal,  it  pro¬ 
duced  no  writer  of  the  first  rank.  But  its  bibliography  fills 
volumes,  its  literature  libraries.  Sainte-Beuve’s  monumental 
work  ranks  as  a  classic ;  in  1908  M.  Lemaitre  in  his  ‘  Conferences  ’ 
on  Racine  developes  the  poet’s  connexion  with  ‘  ces  Messieurs,’ 
and  the  ‘Journal  des  Debats’  devotes  a  feuilleton  to  ‘Le  Pt'lerinage 
‘  de  Port-Royal.’  Nor  is  this  interest  confined  to  France.  Mrs. 
Romanes’s  ‘  Story  ’  of  the  famous  convent,  and  the  scholarly 
and  sympathetic  study  of  its  great  Abbess  lately  published  under 
the  title  of  ‘  Angelique  of  Port  Royal,’  strike  the  same  note  in 
this  country.  It  is  human  rather  than  national.  Port  Royal 
stands  for  an  idea  which  is  dear  to  human  nature,  and  its 
memories  wake  an  echo  in  the  heart.  Its  narrow  creed  belongs, 
indeed,  to  those  ‘  little  systems  ’  which  ‘  have  their  day.’  The 
theology  of  Saint-Cyran  and  his  followers  is  no  longer  possible ; 
the  asceticism  into  which  they  flung  themselves  so  passionately 
is  recognised  by  us  as  a  self-mutilation,  and  stands  condemned 
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not  by  the  taste  only — that  were  little — but  by  the  dehberate 
judgement  and  conscience  of  a  more  enlightened  and  humane 
age.  The  tasks  to  which  they  dedicated  themselves  fail  to  rouse 
our  enthusiasm ;  in  their  flight  from  the  world  we  see  a  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  main  stream  of  life  into  a  stagnant  backwater, 
in  the  ‘  direction  ’  which  they  prized  so  highly  a  thing  of  evil, 
demoralising  to  directors  and  directed  alike.  This  must  be 
said  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  too  strongly.  If  Arnold  in  the 
pessimistic  ‘Stanzas  from  the  Grande  Chartreuse’  expressed  a 
mood,  Stevenson  in  the  robust  verse  of  ‘  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  ’ 
gave  utterance  to  the  conviction  of  the  human  mind  at  its 
sanest : 

‘  For  still  the  Lord  is  Lord  of  mi^ht. 

In  deeds,  in  deeds.  He  takes  delight ; 

The  plough,  the  spear,  the  laden  barks. 

The  field,  the  founded  city  marks. 

Those  He  approves  that  ply  the  trade. 

That  rock  the  child,  that  wed  the  maid. 

That  with  weak  virtues,  weaker  hands. 

Sow  gladness  on  the  peopled  lands. 

And  still  with  laughter,  song  and  shout, 

Spin  the  great  wheel  of  earth^about. 

-f  But  ye  ? — 07ye  who  linger  still 
Here  in  your  fortress  on  the  hill, 

'  With  placid  face,  with  tranquil  breath. 

The  unsought  volunteers  of  death. 

Our  cheerful  General  on  high 
With  careless  looks  may  pass  you  by.’ 

Sainte-Beuve’s  fine  epilogue  is  conceived  in  the  same  spirit : 

‘  Directeurs  redoutes  et  savants,  illustres  solitaires,  parfaits  con- 
fesseurs  et  pretres,  vertueux  laiques  qui  seriez  pretres  ailleurs  et  qui 
n’osiez  pretendre  ^  I’autel,  vous  tons,  homraes  de  bien  et  de  verite, 
quelque  respect  que  je  vous  aie  voue,  quelque  attention  que  j’ai 
mise  a  suivre  et  a  marker  vos  moindres  vestiges,  je  n’ai  pu  me 
ranger  a  etre  de  vous.  Si  vous  etiez  vivants,  si  vous  reveniez  sur 
la  terre,  est-ce  a  vous  que  je  courrais  d’abord  ?  J’irais  une  ou  deux 
fois  peut-etre  pour  vous  saluer  et  comme  par  devoir,  et  aussi  pour 
verifier  en  vous  I’exactitude  de  mes  tableaux,  mais  je  ne  serais  pas 
votre  disciple.  J’ai  ete  votre  biographe,  je  n’ose  dire  votre  peintre  ; 
hors  de  14,  je  ne  suis  point  4  vous.’  * 

But,  when  all  has  been  said,  how  much  there  is  that  is  excellent, 
admirable,  worthy  of  imitation  !  Port  Royal  is  holy  ground. 
For  thought,  not  achievement,  is  the  measure  of  things.  The 
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offerings  made  to  the  Temple  fed  the  cupidity  of  a  rapacious 
priesthood  ;  but  the  widow  who  cast  in  her  all  was  commended  ; 
the  goodwill  of  the  giver  outweighed  the  use  to  which  her  gift 
was  put.  It  was  so  here.  The  mould  in  which  these  men  and 
women  were  cast  was  heroic  :  what  fell  short  of  the  standard  of 
heroism  shrivelled  in  the  intensity  of  the  flame.  It  was  a  saying 
of  M.  Royer-Collard,  ‘  Qui  ne  connait  pas  Port-Royal,  ne  con- 
‘  nait  pas  I’humanite.’  It  was  well  said.  For  we  are  of  the  race 
of  the  gods,  and  when  we  meet  the  divine  there  is  that  in  us 
which  goes  out  to  it.  ‘  When  the  voice  of  thy  salutation  sounded 
^  in  my  earn,  the  babe  in  my  womb  leaped  for  joy.’ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  monasticism 
was  at  a  low  ebb  in  France.  The  grosser  scandals  of  the  pre- 
Reformation  period  were  exceptional.  We  read,  indeed,  of  an 
abbess,  a  sister  of  the  notorious  Gabrielle  d’Estrees,  who  was 
the  mother  of  twelve  children,  whom  she  brought  up  ‘  selon  la 
‘  qualite  du  pere.’  But  for  the  most  part  the  lives  of  the  religious 
were  rather  trivial  than  vicious.  Their  occupations  were  frankly 
secular.  At  Maubuisson  they  entertained  freely,  gave  theatrical 
representations  in  which  they  sustained  the  principal  parts,  and 
on  Sundays  after  choir  danced  by  the  roadside  with  the  monks 
of  a  neighbouring  monastery.  There  was  no  pretence  of  en¬ 
closure  ;  seculars  entered  and  the  religious  left  the  precincts 
when  and  as  they  would.  The  recitation  of  office  was  hurried 
and  perfunctory ;  the  sacrament  of  penance  had  become  so 
empty  a  form  that  written  confessions  were  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  and  mechanically  recited  as  occasion  served.  When 
Jacqueline  Arnauld,  then  a  child  of  nine,  became  abbess, 
the  confessor  of  the  community  of  Port  Royal  was  a  monk  so 
ignorant  that  he  could  not  translate  the  Pater  Noster.  Nor 
did  he  know  a  word  of  the  Catechism ;  except  his  breviary  he 
never  opened  a  book.  His  time  was  spent  in  shooting  over  the 
convent  farms ;  save  on  the  rare  occasion  of  a  profession  no 
sermon  had  been  preached  in  the  church  for  thirty  years.  In 
estimating  the  sternness  of  Mere  Angelique  her  experience  of 
relaxed  observance  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Under  all  her  finer 
qualities  she  remained  a  capable  managing  woman  of  the  hard 
French  type.  She  hated  slovenliness  and  want  of  method  ; 
what  she  did  was  done  thoroughly  and  with  all  her  might.  The 
Arnaulds  had  a  certain  strain  of  strenuousness  which  recalled 
their  Calvinist  ancestry ;  the  instinct  of  the  Jesuits,  which  fastened 
on  this  blot,  as  they  held  it,  on  the  family  scutcheon,  was  sound. 
There  was  a  time  when  Jacqueline  contemplated  flight  from  the 
intolerable  tedium  of  the  cloister  to  her  Huguenot  kinsmen ;  and 
her  sister,  Anne-Eugenie,  hesitated  between  the  Catholic  and  the 
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Reformed  Churches,  desiring  to  serve  God  in  the  better  of  the 
two,  but  uncertain  which  this  was. 

The  view  of  the  religious  life  taken  even  by  good  men  was 
material.  It  was  avowedly  regarded  as  a  provision  for  the 
younger  members  of  influential  families.  M.  Amauld,  ‘  le 
‘  pere  des  notres,’  was  a  man  of  high  character,  upright  and 
conscientious.  Yet  he  saw  nothing  wrong  in  binding  children 
of  seven  and  nine  to  the  obligations  of  the  cloister ;  nor  did  he 
scruple,  in  applying  to  Rome  for  the  Bulls  of  induction,  to  make 
a  false  entry  as  to  their  ages.  ‘  II  etait  chretien,  mais  chretieii 
‘  selon  le  monde  ’  is  the  historian’s  euphemistic  comment.  A 
moralist  would  describe  his  action  as  neither  more  nor  less  than 
fraudulent,  a  canonist  would  pronounce  Bulls  so  procured 
obtained  under  false  pretences,  and  consequently  null.  A  few 
years  later  the  girl-Abbess — she  was  but  fifteen — wavered  in 
what  was  called  her  vocation.  Her  health  and  spirits  failed  ; 
she  became  conscious  of  the  ghastly  parody  of  religion  presented 
by  the  life  into  which  she  had  been  entrapped.  Her  father’s 
eye,  keen  where  the  family  interests  were  concerned,  detected 
the  symptoms.  ‘  Ma  fille,  signez  ce  papier,’  he  said,  handing  her 
a  closed  document.  Furious,  but  fearing  his  anger,  she  signed  it. 
It  was  a  renewal  of  her  religious  vows.  She  resigned  herself  to 
the  inevitable.  But  she  was  not  one  to  acquiesce  in  half- 
measures  ;  if  she  was  to  be  an  Abbess,  she  would  keep  and  enforce 
the  rule.  She  had  little  external  help.  The  Abbot  of  Citeaux, 
her  immediate  superior,  was  indifferent ;  her  experience  of  the 
wandering  friars  who  from  time  to  time  presented  themselves  at 
the  gate  and  offered  to  preach  to  the  religious  left  much  to  be 
desired.  The  advice  given  to  her  by  an  English  Capuchin,  never 
to  let  a  nun  speak  to  a  monk  or  friar,  even  if  he  preached  like  an 
angel,  is  significant.  Nor  were  convent  chaplains  better.  ‘When 
‘  the  abbess  plays  the  great  lady,  the  confessor  is  her  lackey,’ 
she  wrote ;  ‘  when  she  is  humble  and  respects  his  office,  he 
‘  becomes  masterful  and  tyrannises  over  the  house.  Confessors 
‘  are  nice  in  their  eating  ;  their  table  must  be  plentiful  and  well 
‘  supplied  with  dainties.  Religious  from  other  houses  flock  to 
‘  it,  and  come  in  dozens  to  dine.’  Their  meddlesomeness,  their 
self-seeking,  their  vulgar  greed  disgusted  her.  Hers,  indeed, 
was  not  the  priest-ridden  temper.  She  would  call  no  man, 
not  even  Francis  de  Sales  or  Saint-Cyran,  father ;  ‘  je  ne  mets 
‘  pas  un  homme  k  la  place  de  Dieu.’ 

By  degrees  the  reform  advanced.  Poverty  and  obedience 
became  realities ;  community,  choir,  enclosure  were  observed. 
Bodily  penance  was  not  wanting :  the  fast,  the  broken  sleep, 
the  haircloth  ;  we  read  of  burning  wax  dropped,  by  a  refinement 
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of  torture,  on  the  quivering  flesh.  But  interior  mortification 
held  the  first  place  ;  every  natural  affection  was  repressed,  every 
impulse  rejected,  every  activity  checked.  In  vain  would  men 
be  wiser  than  their  Maker.  She  found,  as  Luther  had  found 
before  lier,  that  peace  is  not  in  these  things.  We  need  not 
wonder  that  she  should  have  sought  it  in  them.  A  Catholic  and 
a  religious  of  her  time,  she  took  the  framework  of  religion  as 
she  found  it,  working  upon  lines  that  weie  none  of  her  making. 

‘  On  ne  construit  pas  le  bien  hors  des  temps  et  des  circonstances.’ 
What  lay  beyond  these  horizons  was  outside  her  view.  This  is, 
perhaps,  an  admission  that  she  stood  in  the  second,  not  in  the 
first,  rank  of  religious  genius.  She  ran  where  most  of  us  halt 
and  stumble.  But  she  did  not  soar. 

It  was  not  till  Francis  de  Sales  crossed  her  path  that  light 
came.  In  the  saintly  Bishop  of  Geneva  piety  is  seen  in  its  most 
attractive  form.  It  is  impossible  to  associate  him  with  the 
Jansenism  with  which  Port  Royal  was  so  soon  to  be  identified  : 

‘  il  etait  de  la  race  des  doux.’  He  represented  that  average 
opinion  which  instinctively  avoids  extremes,  smooths  over 
difficulties,  and  lays  stress  rather  on  the  spirit  than  the  letter  of 
the  Gospel,  insisting  on  its  general  message,  which  is  clear, 
rather  than  on  the  doubtful  sayings  found  here  and  there  in  it, 
out  of  which  controversies  arise.  This  is  not  to  say  that  he  was 
without  decided  convictions.  He  held  the  Galhcan  view  of 
the  authority  of  General  Councils ;  he  was  keenly  ahve  to  the 
lust  of  domination  ingrained  in  the  Papacy,  and  to  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  But  piety  and  prudence  forbade 
him  to  play  the  part  of  a  reformer.  ‘  Voila  des  sujets  de  larmes,’ 
he  said,  ‘  car  d’en  parler  au  monde  en  I’etat  ou  il  est  c’est  causer 
‘  un  scandale  inutilement.  Ces  malades  aiment  leurs  maux  et  ne 
‘  veulent  point  guerir.’  It  is  difficult  to  say  that  he  was  wrong. 
But  ill  would  it  be  for  the  world  were  silence  and  tears  the  only 
remedies  for  its  evils.  There  is  a  more  excellent  way.  To 
Angelique  he  was  as  one  sent  by  God.  If  direction  must  be, 
would  that  it  could  have  been  given  to  her  and  hers  permanently 
by  one  so  gentle,  so  sunny-tempered,  so  enhghtened !  Of  the 
disastrous  years  during  which  Sebastian  Zamet,  Bishop  of 
Langres,  gnided  the  community  little  need  be  said.  The  son 
of  an  Italian  money-lender  who  had  insinuated  himself  into 
Court  favour,  he  possessed  the  worst  qualities  of  his  class  and 
race.  He  represented  that  odious  type  of  ecclesiastic,  the 
director  of  women.  Ignorant  and  miderbred,  a  vein  of  emo¬ 
tional  piety  sat  ill  on  his  vulgar  nature.  He  united  the  thin 
unction  of  the  priest  to  the  craftiness  and  self-seeking  of  the 
politician ;  vain,  meddlesome  and  unscrupulous,  his  inordinate 
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appetite  for  flattery  resented  the  suggestion  of  criticism  with 
more  than  feminine  spite.  ‘  You  condemn  us,’  he  said  to 
Angelique.  ‘  1  say  nothing,’  she  replied.  ‘  Your  shadow 
‘  condemns  us,  then,’  was  the  answer.  His  policy  towards  her 
was  one  of  pin-pricks  ;  her  greatness  was  a  reproach  to  his 
small  soul.  At  the  end  of  three  years  came  deliverance  :  the 
period  of  Saint-Cyran  set  in.  Henceforward  the  fortunes  of 
the  community  ran  on  definite  lines.  For  good  or  for  evil, 
Jansenism  took  possession  of  it :  Port  Royal  became  the  Mecca 
of  that  sombre  creed. 

To  estimate  the  significance  of  Jansenism  it  is  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  of  the  time.  The 
Counter-Reformation  had  spent  itself.  It  had  won  back  for 
CathoUcism  much  of  the  ground  that  had  been  lost  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century  ;  but  to  bring  about  this  result  factors  of  unequal 
ethical  value  had  combined.  That  zeal  and  piety  were  among 
their  number  is  beyond  question  :  it  is  equally  beyond  question 
that  forces  of  more  than  questionable  character  had  been  their 
active  allies.  Custom,  fear,  cupidity — all  these  motives  had 
been  worked  upon ;  if  a  Francis  de  Sales  did  not  disdain  the 
appeal  to  them,  we  may  conceive  their  prominence  in  the  policy 
of  men  less  virtuous  and  less  humane.  One  appeal,  that  to 
the  understanding,  had  been  overlooked ;  and  without  this  no 
religious  work  endures.  For  this  appeal  means,  in  the  last 
resort,  truthfulness ;  and  truthfulness  in  the  teacher  is  the 
condition  of  belief  in  the  taught.  They  mistake  who  denounce 
the  understanding  as  blind,  cold  and  barren,  an  obstacle  to  be 
overcome  by  faith.  It  would  be  a  poor  religion  indeed  which 
stopped  short  at  the  understanding,  leaving  the  heart  and  the 
will  untouched.  But  intellectual  assent,  while  not  itself  religion, 
is  the  soil  in  which  rehgion  takes  root ;  if  it  be  wanting,  the 
plant  withers  away.  This  is  why  revivals  are  transient ;  they 
come  and  go.  If  the  ground  under  them  is  solid,  they  have 
their  uses  ;  but  they  are  supported,  not  supporting ;  conviction 
is  the  rock  upon  which  creeds  are  built.  The  learning  of  the 
Counter-Reformation  was  a  Trdpspyou  :  its  aim  was  the  silencing 
of  opponents,  not  the  attainment  of  truth.  Could  this  be 
effected,  truth  for  its  own  sake  was  of  small  account ;  and  the 
evil  tradition  was  not  soon  overcome.  We  meet  it  at  every 
stage  of  the  controversies  of  which  Port  Royal  became  the 
centre.  But  while  it  is  often  difficult  to  discern  fact  not  ordy 
from  fiction  but  from  the  presentation  of  fact,  and  while  ‘  the 
‘  notion  and  analysis  of  veracity  is  scarcely  older  than  our 
‘  time,’  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn.  The  statements  of  men 
who  think  and  feel  strongly  on  points  of  controversy  are  not 
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to  be  taken  on  trust.  But  prejudice  is  one  thing ;  bad  faith 
another.  Sainte-Beuve  sums  up  the  recriminations  of  Jesuits 
and  Jansenists  in  a  weighty  judgement : 

‘  Je  sais  les  Jansenistes  tres  capables  de  prevention ;  niais  quaiid 
e’est  uu  Lancelot  qui  parle,  quand  e’est  un  TUleinout,  quand  e’est 
un  Saci,  j’ai  eu  effet  uiie  extreme  confiance  en  eux,  et  je  ne  fais 
aucune  coinparaison  du  degre  de  creance  que  meritent  ces  langues 
sinceres  et  ces  plumes  veridiques  a  ce  qui  est  du  raisoimablement  a 
leurs  adversaires.  Ceux-ci  par  habitude,  par  education  et  dis¬ 
cipline  sont  essentiellement  sujets  a  manquer  de  bonne  foi  et  de 
droiture.  Pascal  le  savait  bien,  et  moi-raeme  (si  j’en  puis  parler 
de  mon  humble  experience)  je  le  sais  aussi.’  * 

The  seventeenth  century  was  an  age  of  scholarship ;  Huet 
and  Richard  Simon,  Petavius  and  Sirmond  adorned  the  Gallican 
Church.  Nor  was  the  morality  of  this  Church  that  of  the 
casuists ;  the  solid  teaching  of  Bossuet  held  its  ground.  But 
in  theology  and  in  morals  aUke  this  tradition  of  learning  and 
austerity  was  going  out  of  fashion ;  the  market  was  overrun 
with  slighter  wares.  Scholastic  formula  was  replacing  positive 
I  and  historical  method  ;  the  Fathers  were  neglected  ;  Scripture, 

!  instead  of  being  studied  for  its  own  sake,  was  treated,  often 

j  with  ludicrous  results,  as  a  storehouse  of  texts  to  be  brought 

forward  in  support  of  received  opinions.  And  the  lax  morahty 
denounced  by  Pascal  went  hand  in  hand  with  this  artificial 
;  science,  the  facihty  of  which  ensured  its  popularity,  while  its 

-  adoption  by  the  powerful  Society  of  Jesus  secured  for  it  the 

^  patronage  of  the  Court  and  the  support  of  Rome.  To  serious 

men  it  was  clear  that  religion  stood  in  grave  peril ;  that  a  general 
impoverishment  and  lowering  of  standards,  moral  and  intellectual, 
had  set  in.  All  that  was  sound  in  the  Church  rose  in  active 
opposition ;  it  was  not  only  the  Jansenists  who  were  in  revolt. 
The  Gallicanism  of  Bossuet,  the  interior  piety  of  Fenelon,  the 
Quietism  of  Molinos  and  Mme.  Guyon,  were  parts  of  the  same 
protest ;  we  have  seen  what  was  in  the  mind  of  that  gentlest 
of  saints,  Francis  de  Sales.  The  rock  upon  which  this  opposition 
was  shattered  was  the  paramount  value  attached  to  unity, 
which  has  ever  proved  fatal  to  the  reform  of  Catholicism  from 
within.  The  dilemma  is  one  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
To  go  outside  this  unity  is  to  cease  to  be  a  Cathohe ;  to  remain 
within  is  to  be  crushed  by  a  pressure  which  makes  itself  felt  at 
all  points  and  is  as  immense  as  it  is  ubiquitous.  When  unity 
means  more  than  truth,  controversy  leads  to  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion.  ‘  L’unite  lui  paraissait  si  essentielle  et  si  fondamentale,’ 
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says  Sainte-Beuve  of  the  Bishop  of  Geneva,  ‘  qu’il  y  a  tout  dirige, 
‘  qu’il  y  a  fait  plier  le  detail,  Ik  meme  oil  il  le  sentait  faux  et 
‘g  ite.’  The  fact  that  souls  of  singular  beauty  have  acted  on 
this  principle  cannot  bhnd  us  to  its  radical  insincerity.  Not  so 
are  the  battles  of  the  world  or  the  ventures  of  faith  won. 

The  Abbe  de  Saint-Cyran  was  not  a  beautifiU  soul — he  was 
too  rugged,  too  little  human  for  beauty — but  he  was  a  man 
of  exceptional  learning,  of  perfect  honesty,  and  of  unbending 
will.  Above  all,  his  singleness  of  mind  was  absolute.  Behind 
Bossuet  we  are  conscious  of  the  Church — the  great  pohtico- 
ecclesiastical  organisation  whose  claims  overbear  even  religious 
interests  ;  behind  Francis  de  Sales  stand  souls  for  whose  guidance 
compromise  and  accommodation  are  necessary;  behind  Saint- 
Cyran  is  one  figure  only,  cold,  unadorned,  impersonal — that  of 
Truth.  Truth,  be  it  imderstood,  as  he  saw  it :  more  is  neither 
given  to  nor  required  of  man.  We  five  in  a  world  of  truths 
rather  than  of  truth.  Hence  controversies.  ‘  Chaque  chose 
‘  ici-bas  a  deux  noms  :  le  troisieme,  qui  est  le  vrai,  s’il  existe 
‘  quelque  part,  n’est  qu’en  Dieu.  Le  chercher,  et  parfois  le 
‘  deviner,  est  le  plaisir  du  sage.’ 

The  teacliing  known,  inaccurately,  as  Pauhnism  has  been 
from  the  first  a  ferment  in  the  Church.  Marcion,  Augustine, 
Calvin,  Jansenius — such  are  the  names  that  it  recalls  to  us  :  it 
has  played  a  leading  part  in  every  attempt  at  reformation  or 
revival.  Inaccurately — for  this  teaching  is  precisely  what 
that  of  St.  Paul  was  not,  i.e.  systematic.  His  epistles  are 
essentially  Flugschriften — addressed  to  individuals  or  to  local 
communities  and  destined  to  meet  temporary  needs.  The 
theories  respecting  grace,  the  fall,  predestination,  etc.,  read 
into  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  refiect  the  mind  of  a  later  age. 
The  writer  had  in  view  certain  questions  at  issue  between  the 
Synagogue  and  the  Church  at  a  critical  and  now  forgotten  period 
of  history ;  in  discussing  them  he  worked  on  material  taken  from 
the  Rabbinical  schools  and  familiar  to  his  correspondents ; 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  communicate  an  inspired  psychology, 
to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  creation,  or  to  fore¬ 
shadow  the  ultimate  destinies  of  mankind.  Augustine,  not  Paul, 
is  the  father  of  Paulinism  ;  it  was  from  Augustine  that  Jansenius 
took  the  rigorous  dogmatic  system  which  is  associated  with  his 
name. 

More,  perhaps,  than  any  one  man  since  its  Founder  this 
great  African  Father  has  left  his  mark  upon  the  Church.  His 
influence  was  the  outcome  of  his  intense  humanity ;  he  was 
pre-eminently  a  Son  of  Man.  He  was  as  subtle  of  head  as  of 
heart ;  but  the  small  personality  that  so  often  goes  with  subtlety 
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of  this  sort,  the  timidity,  the  disingenuousness,  the  excess  of 
caution,  were  foreign  to  him.  His  horizons  were  vast ;  he  was 
daring  to  audacity  ;  he  was  a  large,  an  ardent,  a  complete  man. 
He  .had  lived  life  to  the  full ;  he  had  known  passion,  ambition, 
achievement,  the  fetter  of  self,  the  weariness  of  the  finite,  the 
inevitableness  of  death.  The  conclusion  was  surrender  to  a  new 
fife  principle,  the  introduction  of  which  effected  a  sharp  separa¬ 
tion  between  old  and  new.  On  that  side  of  the  fine  all  was  evil, 
not  relatively  oidy,  but  of  its  very  nature  and  without  quahfi- 
cation  ;  on  this,  a  new  creature  in  Christ.  Here  only  was  rest. 
‘  Fecisti  nos,  Domine,  ad  te,  et  inquietum  est  cor  nostrum  donee 
‘requiescat  in  te.’  If  the  conclusion  was  justified  by  common 
as  well  as  personal  experience,  the  form  taken  by  it  in  the  mind 
of  Augustine  was  conditioned  by  the  temperament  and  the 
past  of  the  man.  That  Augustinianism  was  a  new  doctrine,  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  a  reconstruction  of  data  which  had  hitherto 
existed  in  other  combinations,  is  certain.  It  stood  to  the 
theologies  which  preceded  it — the  Alexandrian,  the  Cappadocian, 
that  of  the  Apologists — as  the  Christology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
stands  to  that  of  the  Synoptics.  It  was  a  rendering,  one  of  many 
possible  renderings,  of  Christianity ;  the  contention  of  the 
Jansenists  that  it,  and  it  only,  was  Christianity  cannot  be 
maintained. 

I^^Its  central  point  was  the  entire  corruption  of  human  nature. 
As  a  consequence  of  Adam’s  fall  man  had  lost  grace,  freedom, 
goodness  ;  not  a  vestige  of  these  gifts  and  endowments  was  left. 
The  common  teaching  of  the  Church  was,  and  is,  that  they  had 
been  diminished  ;  Augustine  held  that  they  had  been  destroyed. 
The  ‘  I  was  shapen  in  wickedness  ’  of  the  Psalmist  was  not 
literature,  but  dogma.  ‘  Tenebatur  justa  damnatione  genus 
‘  humanum,  et  omnes  erant  irae  filii.’  *  Salvation  was  by  grace  ; 
and  this  grace  was  independent  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
recipients ;  it  was  given  to  the  elect  only ;  it  was  not  God’s 
will  to  save  all.  These  premises  were  pressed  to  their  extremest 
conclusions  :  an  evil  tree  could  not  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Too 
short  and  simple  a  division  :  how  often  evil  is  done  by  good, 
good  by  evil,  men  1  The  inference  being  that  the  colours  of  good 
and  evil  are  mixed  ;  and  that,  if  we  will  talk  of  grace,  its 
action  must  be  conceived  as  co-extensive  with  human  nature  ; 
pure  good  or  pure  evil  is  scarcely  found.  Far  from  Augustine 
was  such  a  solution.  He  was  an  abstract,  not  a  concrete, 
thinker,  a  man  of  hard-and-fast  fines.  Here  were  the  sheep, 
there  the  goats ;  that  the  goats  could  be  sheepish,  and  the 
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sheep  goatish,  this  he  could  not  conceive.  He  shrank  from  no 
paradox  ;  and  when  reason  and  conscience  protested,  he  fell 
back  upon  the  ‘  O  Altitude !  ’  of  the  Apostle.  ‘  How  un- 
‘  searchable  are  His  judgements,  and  His  ways  past  finding 
‘  out !  ’  The  grace  given  to  the  elect  was  invincible  :  they  could 
not  but  follow ;  those  not  of  their  number  were  outside  God’s 
Fatherhood ;  their  virtues  were  splendid  sins.  Taken  with 
the  sacramentalism  of  the  time,  this  involved  the  literal  damna¬ 
tion  of  unbaptised  infants :  all  that  could  be  conceded  to  them 
was  a  mitissima  poena — ‘  the  easiest  room  in  hell.’  That 
such  an  understanding  as  Augustine’s  should  have  been  the 
prey  of  these  evil  dreams  would  be  incredible  had  we  not  daily 
experience  of  the  perversity  of  logic,  and  of  the  fatal  power  of 
parcelling  out  the  mind  into  watertight  compartments  possessed 
by  very  able  men.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  at  the  time  at 
which  these  opinions  became  current  few  would  have  seen  in 
them  anything  to  cause  horror  or  surprise.  When  the  bar¬ 
barians  swept  over  Europe,  civilisation  was  extinguished ; 
darkness  came  down  upon  the  world.  Inured  to  violence  in 
every  shape,  men  became  brutalised.  The  marvel  was  not 
that  God  should  revenge  Himself  cruelly  upon  His  enemies — 
seeing  that  He  had  the  forces  of  the  universe  at_^His  disposal,  this 
was  what  was  to  be  expected — but  that  He  should  spare  any 
of  them ;  it  was  here  that  the  miracle  of  compassion  came  in. 
As  time  went  on,  this  account  of  the  matter  ceased  to  be  con¬ 
vincing.  It  was  qualified,  toned  down,  supplemented ;  theo¬ 
logians  retained  the  formula,  embarrassing  as  it  was,  but  devised 
a  new  interpretation ;  the  semi-Pelagianism  which  Augustine 
attacked,  the  Molinism  and  Arminianism  which  Jansenist 
and  Calvinist  respectively  combated,  represent  that  opinion 
moyenne,  as  Renan  calls  it — ‘  cet  ensemble  de  Christianisme 
‘  general  et  vulgaire,  tel  qu’il  s’est  autorise  a  travers  des  siecles, 
‘et  particulierement  dans  toute  I’Eghse  catholique  par  une 
‘  transaction  insensible.’  * 

Keenly  alive  to  the  mischief  threatened  by  the  tendencies 
then  dominant  in  the  Church  and  to  the  uiueality  of  popular 
religion,  Saint-Cyran  looked  back  not  forward,  without  not 
within.  He  was  of  the  Law  rather  than  the  Gospel,  A  man  of 
authority,  he  looked  to  letter  and  precedent  and  flung  himself 
into  this  Augustinian  theology  without  reserve.  With  his 
friend  and  fellow-student  Jansenius  he  read  the  works  of  the 
Saint  ten  times,  those  directed  against  Pelagianism  thirty 
times,  from  cover  to  cover.  The  study  left  him  the  man  of  one 
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book.  He  was  steeped  in  the  mind  of  his  author :  all  that  was  in 
Augustine  was  to  be  upheld.  This  apotheosis  of  the  great  Doctor 
was  carried  to  grotesque  lengths.  Jansenist  writers,  Richard  Simon 
tells  us,  maintained  gravely  that,  though  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  he 
had  discerned  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  more  accurately 
than  those  conversant  with  the  language  in  which  they  were 
written.  Saint-Cyran  had  great  qualities,  and  they  were  just 
those  in  which  his  opponents  were  wanting.  His  learning  was 
genuine,  he  was  in  deadly  earnest,  his  disinterestedness  was 
beyond  question ;  he  never  feared  the  face  of  man.  These 
qualities  were  the  secret  of  his  power ;  but  he  inspired  respect 
rather  than  affection.  His  belief  in  himself  was  phenomenal ; 
his  temper  was  hard  almost  to  harshness  ;  he  led  men  to  fear 
rather  than  to  love  God.  For  him  darkness  overshadowed  the 
mercy  seat.  ‘  Sa  grandeur  est  terrible  ’  was  the  cry  that  broke 
from  him  at  the  thought  of  the  gentle  Mother  of  the  Saviour. 
Predestination  killed  intercession ;  the  springs  of  consolation 
were  poisoned  at  their  source.  The  Jansenism  for  which  he 
stood  was  a  consistent  attempt  to  work  out  the  traditional 
theology  of  Christendom.  What  it  forgot  was  that  this  was  a 
theology  from  which  Christendom  was  escaping.  Corrupt 
as  their  system  was  in  detail  and  in  tendency,  on  the  main  issue 
the  Jesuits  were  nearer  the  truth  than  he.  The  moral  grandeur 
of  Port  Royal  commands  our  admiration ;  its  opponents  repel 
us  by  their  superficial  temper,  their  mendacity,  their  lax  fibre. 
Who  does  not  echo  Sainte-Beuve’s  apostrophe  to  Rapin  ? 

‘  Vous  n’avez  jamais  song6  4  penser  par  vous-meme.  Les  vives 
sources  chretiennes  vous  echappent,  de  meme  que  les  generosites  de 
nature  vous  sont  etrangeres.  Le  dirai-je  ?  Vous  etes  trop  mon- 
dain,  trop  repandu,  vous  dinez  trop  souvent  en  ville,  mon  Reverend 
Pere.’ 

But  the  element  of  contradiction  which  Jansenism  contained 
was  ineradicable.  It  deepened  and  intensified  religion ;  it 
rescued  the  sacraments  from  the  mechanism  to  which  they  had 
been  degraded  ;  it  preached  a  Saviour,  though  in  this  Saviour 
it  was  difficult  to  discover  either  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels 
or  the  Eternal  Christ.  But  the  sinite  parvtdos  was  wanting ; 
nothing  could  be  less  fatherlike  than  the  Jansenist  God.  It 
exalted  redemption  at  the  expense  of  creation  ;  it  took  from  the 
Father  to  give  to  the  Son.  The  action  of  grace  became  as 
little  natural,  as  purely  a  thing  of  magic,  as  that  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments  in  popular  Catholicism ;  fetishism,  thrown  out  of  the 

*  Port-Royal,  i.  484. 


window,  came  in  by  the  door.  Worst  of  all,  its  creed  of  terror 
did  violence  to  the  moral  sense.  Conversion  was  necessary, 
but  of  a  thousand  souls  not  one  attained  it ;  ‘  direction  ’  was 
essential,  but  not  one  priest  in  ten  thousand — here  it  spoke  truly 
— was  quahfied  to  direct.  ‘  Je  sais  que  Dieu  pent  me  sauver,’ 
wrote  the  unhappy  Marie-Claire ;  ‘  mais  quelle  obligation  a-t-il 
‘de  faire  ce  miracle?  J’adore  le  jugement  qu’il  fera  de  moi 
‘  avec  tremblement  et  tranquillite.’  Tremhlement — this  was 
the  last  word.  Lahoramus  fro  incerto :  ‘  man  knoweth  not 
‘  whether  he  is  worthy  of  love  or  hate.’ 

‘  Cela  est  dur,  mais  il  faut  convenir  que  chretiennement 
‘  cela  est  vrai,’  says  Sainte-Beuve.  ‘  Tous  ceux  qui  le  deguisent 
‘  oublient  le  christianisme  ou  le  transforment.’  We  join  issue. 
The  rehgious  consciousness  takes  two  forms  as  it  conceives 
God  near  to  or  far  from  man.  Each  falls  in  with  certain  of  our 
moods  and  corresponds  to  certain  facts  of  our  environment. 
But  while  the  latter  from  the  fourth  century  onward  has  been 
dominant  in  the  official  teaching  of  the  Church,  it  is  foreign 
to  her  Founder.  Not  a  word,  not  a  suggestion  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Gospels.  Jesus  knows  nothing  of  a  Deity  to  be 
appeased  by  blood,  of  original  sin,  or  of  imputed  righteousness. 
The  question  Cur  Deus  homo  ?  receives  from  Him  a  simpler 
answer  :  ‘  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
‘  was  lost.’  He  taught  no  austere  doctrine  of  penance.  In  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  we  find  His  account  of  God’s  deahng 
with  sinners ;  if  He  would  have  driven  the  casuists  from  the 
Temple,  would  He  have  spared  their  opponents  the  reproach 
addressed  to  the  too  impetuous  disciples,  ‘  You  know  not  what 
‘  spirit  you  are  of  ’  ?  The  danger  common  to  all  theologies  is 
that  the  comment  kills  the  text.  This,  buried  under  a  mass 
of  extraneous  matter,  is  forgotten ;  the  whole  is  transformed. 
Never  was  this  more  conspicuously  the  case  than  with  Jansenism. 
Its  harsh  and  gloomy  doctrines  belong  to  that  core  of  darkness 
in  human  nature  on  which  religion  and  civilisation  act  as 
solvents.  ‘  The  Father  Himself  loveth  you  ’ ;  this  is  the  charm 
that  dissipates  their  sombre  questionings  ;  to  possess  it  is  to  have 
passed  beyond  them  into  light. 

Behind  the  theological  issue  the  question  resolves  itself,  as 
such  questions  generally  do,  into  one  of  philosophical  standpoint. 
Is  the  ultimate  explanation  of  the  world  and  of  life  dualistic 
or  monistic  ?  Are  we  thrown  back  upon  God  plus  the  Devil  ? 
or  upon  a  Divine  Being  beside  whom  there  is  room  for  no  other — 
God  ?  The  former  account  of  the  matter  suggests  itself  to  man 
at  an  early  stage  of  progress ;  but  it  is  to  the  latter  that  the 
best  mind  and  conscience  of  the  race  gravitate.  In  poetry. 
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in  art,  last  of  all  in  religion,  it  has  won  recognition,  and  the 
difficulties  which  attend  it,  while  unsolved,  and  perhaps  insoluble 
on  our  present  plane  of  existence,  are  seen  to  be  less  than  those 
inseparable  from  the  other  view.  Placed  in  a  monistic  setting, 
the  teaching  which  gives  everything  in  the  conduct  of  the  world 
and  of  life  to  God  commands  assent ;  it  is  this,  seen  in  a  glass 
darkly,  that  has  commended  it  to  many  who  were  far  from 
suspecting,  and  would  have  been  further  from  admitting,  the 
premises  which  it  presupposed.  Even  so  it  requires  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  far-reaching  pragmatism.  We  must  con¬ 
ceive  God  as  if  He  were  one  of  conflicting  forces ;  we  must 
act  as  if  we  were  free  agents,  and  as  if  the  result  depended 
upon  our  action.  The  Augustinian  doctrine  is  a  philosophical 
speculation  mistranslated  into  a  theological  formula ;  inevitable 
as  a  background,  it  is  impossible  as  a  working  theory  of  life. 
For  goodness  is  the  primary  attribute  of  divinity ;  men  will 
not  worship  a  God  whose  morality i’is  lower  than  their  own; 
while  conscience  and  common-sense”  brush  away  the  scholastic 
figment  of  a  God  in  whom  goodness  means  a  quality  incom¬ 
mensurable  with  that  known  to  us  as  goodness.  In  Mill’s 
famous  outburst  against  sophistry  of  this  sort  the  voice  of  the 
Theism  innate  in  human  nature  speaks  : 

‘  Whatever  power  such  a  being  may  have  over  me,  there  is  one 
thing  which  ho  shall  not  do  :  he  shall  not  compel  me  to  worship  him. 
I  will  call  no  being  good  who  is  not  what  I  mean  when  I  apply  that 
epithet  to  ray  fellow-creatures.  And  if  such  a  being  can  sentence 
me  to  hell  for  not  so  calling  him,  to  hell  I  will  go.’  * 

How  did  Port  Royal  become  a  storm-centre  ?  In  the 
reform  of  a  religious  house  and  the  revival  of  observance  there 
was  nothing  that  could  give  offence  to  authority.  Nor  was  the 
hold  of  Jansenism  on  the  community  a  sufficient  reason.  The 
religious  were  not  theologians ;  Saint-Cyran  was  dead  before 
the  persecution  opened  ;  had  the  question  been  one  of  doctrine 
only,  time  and  the  changes  that  time  brings  with  it  might  have 
been  trusted  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  The  reason  lay 
deeper. 

‘  It  was  not  really  to  Saint-Cyran  or  to  Saint-Cyran’s  doctrine 
that  the  persecution  was  directed.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  repudiat¬ 
ing  any  particular  doctrine  or  any  particular  course  of  conduct ; 
it  was  not  one  of  the  persecutions  that  spring  from  rage  at  an 
accomplished  fact.  But  it  was  born  of  apprehension  of  an  in¬ 
finitude  of  possibilities ;  it  was  the  element  of  the  unknown  that 

•  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  ‘  Philosophy,’  129. 
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their  (the  Jesuits’)  wisdom  detected  and  taught  them  to  fear 
supremely  in  Port  Royal.’  * 

Absolute  Governments  have  an  instinctive  distrust  of  anything 
like  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  their  subjects.  This  distrust 
dates  from  the  Roman  Empire  ;  to  this  day  the  right  of  associa¬ 
tion  is  regarded  in  Latin  coimtries  with  a  jealous  eye.  Louis  XIV. 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  absolutist  ^mper  :  Ui'tat  c'est  moi 
was  more  than  an  epigram,  it  was  a  system  of  government. 
These  tendencies  of  the  Latin  State  are  accentuated  in  Latin 
Christianity,  which  has  built  an  autocracy  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Congregationalism  of  the  early  Church.  This  survives  only 
in  history ;  the  power  of  initiative  and  of  individual  or  group 
action,  the  autonomy  of  the  local  communities,  have  been  with¬ 
drawn.  Given  this  state  of  things  in  Church  and  State,  Port 
Royal  was  a  danger.  It  taught  men  that  they  were  responsible 
not  only  to  an  authority  outside  the  self,  but  to  God  and  con¬ 
science  ;  it  bade  them  think  and  act  for  themselves.  And  this 
in  spite  of  itself.  Advanced  ideas,  political  or  religious,  were 
foreign  to  those  who  spoke  for  it.  Arnauld  wrote  in  defence  of 
the  exiled  Stuarts  ;  Quesnel  advocated  Filmer’s  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  ;  Saint- Cyran  would  not  take  up  a  book  written  by  a 
heretic  till  he  had  exorcised  it,  ‘  ne  doutant  point  que  le  Demon 
‘  n’y  residfU  actuellement  ’ ;  Jansenius  submitted  his  book  and 
his  teaching  to  the  judgement  of  the  Holy  See.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  question  their  sincerity.  They  were  incapable  of 
deception  ;  and  there  was  every  reason  why  they  should  have 
held  the  opinions  which  they  professed  to  hold. 

But  there  is  a  movement  in  thought  and  in  history  which 
carries  men  without  their  knowledge  to  a  goal  which  they  neither 
desire  nor  foresee.  It  was  so  here.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  the  absolutism  dominant  in  Church  and  State  was  that  the 
individual  should  give  himself  over  to  a  system  which  charged 
itself  in  the  one  case  with  his  moral,  in  the  other  with  his  material, 
welfare.  To  certain  temperaments  the  prospect  is  attrac¬ 
tive.  One  is  taken  in  and  done  for ;  responsibihty  is  removed, 
or  at  least  lightened  ;  the  trouble  of  thinking  is  saved.  But 
in  fact  it  is  neither  realised  nor  capable  of  realisation.  The 
wise  despot  is  a  fiction  of  political  philosophy ;  neither  despots 
nor  despotisms  are  wise.  And,  were  it  otherwise,  they  would  be 
useless  for  the  purpose  in  view.  Responsibihty  cannot  be  put 
off ;  thinking,  like  digestion,  cannot  be  done  for  us.  The 
citizen,  the  Christian,  must  be  such  in  virtue  of  his  own  effort ; 
he  is  not  turned  out  ready  made  from  a  machine.  Of  this 

•  Angelique  of  Port  Royal,  214, 
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Port  Royal  was  profoundly  conscious ;  and  the  consciousness 
made  for  independence. 

‘  Malgre  tout,  malgre  ces  preuves  positives  et  ces  denegations 
sinceres,  comme  si  la  situation  etait  plus  forte  que  les  hommes,  une 
certaine  veine  secrete,  sinon  de  rebellion,  au  moins  d’independance 
au  temporel,  n’a  cesse  de  courir  des  I’origine  et  de  se  gonfler  peu  a 
peu  dans  la  posterite  de  Port- Royal.’  * 

So,  too,  in  the  religious  sphere.  Saint-Cyran  distinguished, 
Lancelot  tells  us,  between  the  Roman  Church  and  the  Court  of 
Rome.  It  is  a  dangerous  distinction ;  admit  it  and  others 
follow  ;  the  hard-and-fast  lines  so  dear  to  theologians  break 
down.  Nor  was  he  the  man  to  draw  back  for  fear  of  conse¬ 
quences  ;  he  followed  where  the  thought  led.  The  Council 
of  Trent  was  a  political  assembly ;  the  schoolmen,  St.  Thomas 
at  their  head,  had  been  the  ruin  of  theology ;  most  evil-sounding 
of  all,  for  five  or  six  hundred  years  the  Church  had  ceased  to 
exist.  The  bed  of  the  river  remained,  but  muddy,  turbid  waters 
had  replaced  the  crystal  stream  of  early  days.  This  was  not 
Catholicism  as  Rome’^f^understood  it ;  perhaps  it  was  not 
Catholicism  in  any  sense. 

‘  La  religion  qu’ils  adopterent  a  Port-Royal,  et  que  Saint-Cyran 
leur  exprima,  etait  (civilement,  politiquenient  parlant,  et  sinon 
d’intention,  du  moins  d’instinct  et  de  fait)  I’essai  anticipe  d’une 
sorte  de  tiers-etat  superieur,  se  gouvemant  lui-meme  dans  I’Eglise, 
une  religion  non  plus  romaine,  non  plus  aristocratique  et  de  cour, 
non  plus  devotieuse  a  la  fa9on  du  petit  people,  mais  plus  fibre  des 
vaines  images,  des  ceremonies  ou  splendides  ou  petites,  et  plus  fibre 
aussi,  au  temporel,  en  face  de  I’autorite ;  une  religion,  sobre,  austere, 
indepcndante,  qui  eut  fonde  veritablement  une  reforme  gallicane. 
Ce  qu’on  a  entendu  par  ce  mot  ne  portait  que  sur  des  reserves  de 
discipline  et  sur  une  jurisprudence,  une  procedure  sorbonnique. 
en  quelque  sorte  exterieure.  Le  Jansenisme,  lui,  cherchait  une 
base  essentielle  bt  spirituelle  h,  ce  que  les  Galileans  (plus  pruderament, 
sans  doute)  n’ont  pris  que  par  le  dehors,  par  les  maximes  coutu- 
mieres  et  par  les  precedents.  L’illusion  fut  de  croire  qu’on  pouvait 
continuer  d’exister  dans  Rome  en  substituant  un  centre  si  different.’  t 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  warned  king  and  Pope  alike 
against  this  spirit.  The  suspicion  that  the  foundations  of  the 
existing  social  order  were  less  secure  than  appeared  on  the 
surface  made  them  resolute  to  suppress  inconvenient  questions. 
Later  the  deluge  ;  things  would  last  their  time. 

The  posthumous  publication  of  the  ‘  Augustinus  ’  was  the  signal 
for  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  The  book,  as  its  name  implied, 

*  Port-Royal,  ii.  200.  t  Ibid.  i.  15. 
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was  a  republication  of  the  theology  of  Augustine,  whose  great 
name  might  have  sheltered  it  in  quieter  times.  But  the  doctrine 
of  interior  grace  was  already  compromised.  To  the  keen 
instinct  of  Rome  it  was  a  halfway  house  to  Protestantism.  The 
notion  of  interior  grace  did  not  easily  accommodate  itself  to  that  of 
exterior  means  of  grace  and  of  a  privileged  order  that  dispensed 
them  ;  between  spirit  and  letter  there  is  a  natural  war.  In  1567 
Pius  V.  had  condemned  seventy-nine  propositions  of  the  Louvain 
theologian,  Baius  ;  and  the  controversy  still  smouldered.  The 
door,  however,  had  not  been  closed.  ‘  Quamquam  nonnullae 
‘  aliquo  pacto  sustineri  possent  in  rigore  et  proprio  verborum 
‘  sensu  ab  auctoribus  intento  ’  were  the  words  of  the  Bull  Ex 
omnibus  afflictionibus ;  and  the  issue  of  the  Congregations’ 
De  Auxiliis,  which  dragged  on  for  nine  years  (1598-1607), 
had  been  doubtful.  Molina’s  famous  Concnrdantia  escaped, 
though  narrowly,  the  censure  of  the  official  theologians  of  the 
Vatican :  in  the  interests  of  peace,  however,  silence  from 
recrimination  had  been  imposed  on  the  contending  parties  ; 
and  the  appendix  to  the  ‘Augustinus’  in  which  the  author 
drew  a  parallel  between  the  teaching  of  the  semi-Pelagians 
and  that  of  the  Jesuit  theologians,  Lessius,  Molina  and  Vasquez 
violated  the  pact.  It  was  enough.  The  atmosphere  was 
electric,  and  the  storm  burst.  The  ‘Augustinus’  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Louvain  in  1640.  Three  years  later  Urban  VIII. 
renewed  and  confirmed  the  Constitutions  of  Pius  V.  and 
Gregory  XIII.  on  Grace ;  in  1649  the  Five  Propositions  were 
censured  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  on  the  demand  of  twenty-five 
French  bishops  condemned  by  Innocent  X. 

They  were  the  following  : 

1.  Some  commandments  of  God  are  impossible  to  righteous  men 
who  will  and  endeavour,  according  to  their  present  power,  to  keep 
them ;  and  the  grace  by  which  they  might  become  possible  is 
wanting. 

[This  was  pronounced  temerarious,  impious,  blasphemous,  con¬ 
demned  under  anathema,  and  heretical.] 

2.  In  the  state  of  fallen  nature  interior  grace  is  never  resisted. 
[Heretical.] 

3.  In  the  state  of  fallen  nature  freedom  from  necessity  is  not 
required  for  merit  or  demerit ;  freedom  from  coercion  suffices. 
[Heretical.] 

4.  The  semi-Pelagians  admitted  the  necessity  of  prevenient 
interior  grace  for  every  single  action,  and  even  for  the*,  beginning 
of  faith.  They  were  heretics  in  holding  this  grace  to  be’such  that 
the  will  of  man  could  either  resist  or  obejr  it.  [False  and  heretical.] 

5.  It  is  semi- Pelagian  to  say  that  Christ  died  and  shed  His  blood 
for  all  men  without  exception.  [False,  temerarious,*  scandalous ; 
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and,  understood  in  the  sense  that  Christ  died  for  the  salvation  of 
the  predestined  only,  impious,  blasphemous,  contumelious,  dero¬ 
gatory  to  the  Divine  goodness,  and  heretical.] 

With  regard  to  the  substance  of  these  propositions,  the  general 
sense  of  the  Christendom  of  to-day,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic, 
is  with  the  Pope.  Without  the  belief  that  God  fills  all  things, 
that  is,  the  philosophy  (as  it  is  now  called)  of  immanence,  the 
behef  in  predestination  is  a  nightmare.  ‘  Voila  la  conclusion 
‘  janseniste  dans  sa  simphcite  rigoureuse.  L’homme  n’est  plus 
‘  I’enfant  de  Dieu.  II  n’est  meme  plus  le  serviteur  de  Dieu ; 

‘  il  vit  et  meurt  esclave  d’une  sorte  de  divinite  farouche,  forgee 
‘  h  la  place  de  Dieu.’  *  Not  all  the  virtues  of  Port  Royal  could 
make  this  otherwise  than  a  detestable  creed.  Better  Escobar 
and  Bauny  than  devil-worship  of  this  kind  ;  the  cure  is  easier, 
the  effects  are  less  deadly.  But  it  was  round  the  ‘  question  of 
fact  ’  that  the  controversy  raged.  Were  these  propositions  con¬ 
tained  in  Jansenius’  book  ?  If  they  were,  said  a  wit,  they  were 
there  incognito.  The  Jansenists  denounced  the  ‘  enfantement 
‘  monstrueux  ’  of  those  who  professed  to  discern  them  ;  Bossuet 
acclaimed  their  selection  as  the  fruit  ‘  de  cette  connaissance 
‘  exquise  et  du  concert  des  meilleurs  cerveaux  de  la  Sorbonne.’ 
The  truth  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  they  were 
constructive,  and  stood  for  what,  in  the  opinion  of  its  opponents, 
was  the  outcome  of  Jansenism.  When  we  add  that  they  were 
legitimate  inferences  from  the  book,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
charges  of  constructive  heresy,  as  of  constructive  treason,  are 
to  be  distrusted.  The  drafting  of  an  opponent  is  open  to  sus¬ 
picion  ;  and  propositions  divorced  from  their  context  lose  per¬ 
spective  ;  to  judge  them  fairly  they  must  be  taken  as  parts  of  a 
whole.  In  this  case,  too,  the  mass  of  ecclesiastical  and  theo¬ 
logical  authority  that  could  be  brought  forward  for  the  pro¬ 
positions,  even  as  they  stood,  was  a  legitimate  argumentum  ad 
kominem.  The  Jansenists  took  their  stand  on  St.  Augustine. 
‘  Do  you  condemn  him  ?  ’  they  asked ;  and  no  one  dared  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  ‘  If  you  do  not,  we  are  free.’  The 
Church  changes,  though  she  never  admits  that  she  changes — 
this  is  the  key  to  the  controversy — and  she  resents  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  fact. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  credit  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal 
with  definite  views  on  the  points  at  issue.  They  were  religious, 
not  theologians ;  they  raised  no  difficulty  as  to  the  question  de 
droit.  But  the  question  de  fait  was  another  thing.  When  they 
were  called  upon  not  only  to  condemn  the  propositions,  but  to 

*  Augdlique  Arnauld,  381 
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declare  that  they  were  contained  in  a  book  which  they  had 'not 
read,  and  which  Saint-Cyran  had  approved,  they  refused.  The 
formula  proposed  to  them  was : 

‘  I  condemn  in  my  heart  and  by  my  words  the  doctrine  of  the 
Five  Propositions  of  Cornelius  Jansen,  contained  in  the  book  called 
the  “  Augustinus,”  which  has  been  condemned  by  Innocent  X.  and 
Alexander  VII. ;  which  doctrine  is  not  that  of  St.  Augustine,  but 
wrongly  explained  by  Janscnius  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  saint.’ 

That  they  should  have  been  blamed  for  refusing  this  test  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  immorality  of  subscription.  The  declaration 
contained  statements  obviously  beyond  their  competence.  They  I 
had  not  read  Jansenius,  and  could  not  possibly  have  any  opinion 
as  to  the  correctness  of  his  interpretation  of  St.  Augustine. 
Morally,  their  signature  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  repudia¬ 
tion  of  all  by  which  they  set  store  in  religion  and  of  the  faithful 
men  whose  ministry  had  been  approved  among  them.  To  con¬ 
sciences  unversed  in  casuistry  and  keenly  alive  to  the  moral  evil 
for  which  the  forces  behind  their  opponents  stood  this  seemed  [‘ 

an  apostasy.  ‘  Plutbt  souffrir  mille  morts  que  de  mentir  une  j 

‘  seule  fois.’  Or,  in  the  words  of  a  scholar  of  our  own  time  from 
whom  a  similar  submission  was  demanded  : 

‘  II  ne  faut  pas  me  parler  de  sacrifices  que  la  conscience  interdit. 

Ce  qui  m’a  toujours  empeche  de  donner  a  I’autorite  ecclesiastique 
la  satisfaction  qu’elle  reclame  c’est  I’impossibilite  oii  je  serais  de 
me  supporter  im  seul  instant  si  j’avais  publiquement  confesse  que 
je  tiens  pour  faux  ce  que  je  sais  etre  vrai  et  reciproquement.’  * 

Equivocation  was  as  impossible  as  direct  falsehood.  ‘  What 
‘  difference  is  there  between  these  sophisms,’  asked  Jacqueline 
Pascal,  ‘  and  offering  incense  to  an  idol  under  the  excuse  that 
‘  it  has  a  cross  up  its  sleeve  ?  ’  They  were  the  victims  of  that 
organised  calumny  in  which  orthodoxy  is  expert.  They  were 
Calvinists,  anti-sacramentarians,  allies  of  Cromwell  and  the 
English  Puritans  ;  the  pretended  compact  of  Bourg- Fontaine, 
to  which  Jansenius,  Saint-Cyran  and  Antoine  Arnauld  (then 
— 1621 — a  child  of  nine)  were  said  to  have  been  parties,  aimed 
at  the  establishment  of  Deism  in  place  of  Christianity.  Arnauld’s 
comment  is  pointed :  ‘  Quand  les  Jesuites  ont  une  fois  avance 
‘  une  calomnie  ils  ne  la  retirent  jamais.’ 

In  1661  the  blow  fell.  The  community  was  forbidden  to 
receive  postulants  or  pupils ;  the  solitaries  were  scattered,  the 
schools  closed.  The  affair  dragged  on  with  varying  fortunes. 

In  1669  the  so-called  ‘  Peace  of  the  Church  ’  secur^  a  ten  years’ 

*  A.  Loisy,  ‘  Quelques  Lettres,’  184. 


respite  ;  then  the  final  persecution  opened,  which  ended  a  genera¬ 
tion  later  in  the  dispersal  of  the  religious,  the  destruction  of  the 
buildings  that  had  sheltered  them,  the  removal  even  of  their 
dead — a  removal  carried  out  with  every  circumstance  of  in¬ 
decency  and  sacrilege.  ‘  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  servants  have 
‘  they  given  to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  flesh 
‘  of  thy  saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the  land.’ 

‘  Grace  a  une  incurie  sans  nom  succedant  a  de  longues  sugges¬ 
tions  iniques,  il  y  eut  sous  Louis  XIV.,  k  deux  pas  de  Versailles,  des 
actes  qui  rappellent  ceux  de  1793.  On  le  lui  rendit  trop  bien  a  ce 
superbe  inonarque,  et  4  toute  sa  race,  le  jour  de  la  violation  des 
tombes  royales  ^  Saint-Denis.’  * 

Of  those  on  whom  the  responsibility  for  these  things  fell,  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  in  France,  and  even  at  Rome,  were 
half-hearted  ;  left  to  themselves  they  would  have  acted  otherwise 
than  they  did.  The  unrelenting  enemies  of  Port  Royal  were 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  Jesuits.  The  king’s  jealousies  and  fears 
centred  in  the  community,  which  became  the  object  of  his 
profound  aversion.  Here  was  something  in  which  he,  round 
whom  the  worlds  circled,  counted  little ;  ‘  when  Haman  saw 
‘  that  Mordecai  bowed  not  down  nor  did  him  reverence,  then 
‘  was  Haman  full  of  wrath.’  That  in  the  affair  of  the  Regale 
the  Port  Royalists  had  supported  the  Pope  increased  his  irrita¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  his  alliance  with  the  Jesuits 
was  voluntary.  Their  ends  were  not  his.  But  he  did  not, 
perhaps,  look  far  ahead ;  in  the  meantime  they  served  his  pur¬ 
pose,  and  he  theirs.  It  was  as  well  even  for  kings  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  powerful  Order.  Pere  la  Chaise,  it  is  said, 
when  dying,  warned  him  to  take  a  Jesuit  as  his  confessor,  with 
the  scarcely  veiled  threat  that  the  Society  contained  all  sorts  of 
men.  So  Saint-Simon,  whose  picture  of  Telher,  the  successor  of 
La  Chaise  in  that  office,  is  lurid : 

‘  Sa  tete  et  sa  sante  Atoient  de  fer,  sa  conduite  en  etoit  aussi ; 
son  naturel  cruel  et  farouche.  II  etoit  profondement  faux,  trom- 
peur,  cache  sous  raille  plis  et  repUs.  C’etoit  un  homme  terrible, 
qui  n’allait  a  rien  moins  qu’a  destruction ;  ignorant  a  surprendre, 
insolent,  impudent,  ne  connaissant  ni  monde,  ni  mesure,  ni  degres, 
ni  menagements.  Je  me  suis  etendu  sur  ce  nouveau  confesseur, 
parce  que  de  lui  sont  sorties  les  incroyables  tempetes  sous  lesquelles 
I’Pglise,  I’Etat,  le  devoir,  la  doctrine,  et  tant  de  gens  de  bien  de 
toutes  les  sortes  gemissent  encore  aujourd’hui.’ 

There  are  times  when  the  spirit  that  guides  the  movement 
of  contemporary  history  takes  shape  in  individuals.  Such 
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representative  figures  were  the  priest  and  the  penitent,  Tellier 
and  Louis  XIV. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  pernoissible  to  suppose  that  aU  the 
virtues  were  on  one  side.  Not  all  the  actions  of  the  saints  are 
saintly.  Individuals  or  sections  of  the  community  at  war  with 
the  community  as  a  whole  seldom  escape  the  sectarian  temper ; 
they  become  soured,  contentious,  partisan.  The  Jansenists, 
in  particular  those  of  the  second  generation,  did  not  escape 
this  danger ;  there  are  incidents  in  their  history  and  traits  in 
their  character  from  which  we  turn  away.  But  lesser  truths 
may  obscure  greater.  The  fact  remains  that  with  all  their 
limitations  they  stood  for  liberty  against  bondage,for  truth  against 
falsehood,  for  fight  against  darkness.  Their  mischievous  doctrine 
of  grace  would  have  dropped  from  them  ;  their  lofty  and  inspiring 
character  would  have  remained.  Could  they  have  found  a  resting- 
place  in  the  Church  and  in  France  the  tempest  of  the  Revolution 
had  been  less  destructive.  Port  Royal  was  an  attempt — un¬ 
happily  an  unsuccessful  attempt — to  arrest  the  process  of  interior 
decay  in  religious  and  national  fife  ;  to  make  out  of  the  France 
of  the  old  regime,  feudal.  Catholic,  and  monarchical,  ‘  une 
‘  nation  instruite,  honnete,  ayant  souci  du  vrai.’  The  Catholic 
revival  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  political  rather  than 
religious ;  and  even  politically  it  bulked  larger  in  imagination 
than  in  fact.  The  masses  were  untouched  by  it ;  the  movement 
of  society  and  thought  was  on  other  fines  and  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  :  ‘  L’Eglise  ne  marche  pas  dans  le  sens  de  la  vie,  et  la  vie 
‘  la  repousse.’  It  is  the  misfortune  of  Catholicism  that,  as  a 
religion,  it  is  overweighted  by  its  polity.  This  polity,  the 
bequest  of  a  dead  world,  bears  in  itself  the  seeds  of  dissolution. 
It  pursues  material  rather  than  spiritual  ends,  and  this  with 
singular  fatuousness ;  allying  itself  with  just  those  elements  in 
society  that  are  moribund.  The  parallel  to  Mohammedanism  is 
striking  : 

‘  Unfortunately,  the  great  Arabian  reformer  of  the  seventh  century 
was  driven  by  the  necessities  of  his  position  to  do  more  than  found 
a  religion.  He  endeavoured  to  found  a  social  system,  with  results 
which  are  thus  stated  by  a  close  observer  of  the  strong  and  the  weak 
points  of  Islam.  “  As  a  religion,”  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  says, 
“  Islam  is  great.  It  has  taught  man  to  worship  one  God  with  a 
pure  worship  who  formerly  worshipped  many  gods  impurely.  As  a 
social  system  it  is  a  complete  failure.”  ’  * 

Attempts  to  overcome  this  interior  contradiction  have  not 
been  wanting.  They  have  failed,  as  such  attempts,  it  seems, 
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must  {.  il  in  a  society  in  which  authority  is  absolute.  The  time 
comes  when  the  reformer  must  either  resist  this  authority, 
which  then  expels  him  from  the  society,  or  cease  to  reform. 
Hamack  pictures  a  reforming  Pope  using  the  Infallibility  with 
which  the  Vatican  Council  armed  him  to  free  the  Church  from 
the  bondage  of  tradition.*  The  signs  point  in  the  opposite 
direction  ; 

‘  Un  prStre  detruit  rarement  I’autel  dont  il  vit.’ 

And  the  higher  his  place  in  the  hierarchy  the  less  likely  he  is 
I  to  do  so.  It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  reform  will  not  come  from 
Rome. 

I  The  Liberal  Catholicism  associated  with  Lamennais  and  the 
[  brilliant  group  of  writers — Lacordaire,  Montalembert,  &c. — which 

i  followed  him  was  primarily  a  protest  against  the  alliance  between 
the  Church  and  the  Restoration  Monarchy.  This,  Lamennais 
I  saw,  was  fatal  in  principle  and  in  policy  ;  it  bound  a  living  to  a 
I  dead  idea.  He  proposed  to  dissolve  it  by  an  appeal  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  Papacy,  and  on  the  other  to  the  democratic  move¬ 
ment  of  the  age.  Neither  of  these  forces  welcomed  the  proposed 
partnership  :  the  Pope  distrusted  the  democracy,  and  the  de¬ 
mocracy  the  Pope.  On  the  defection  of  its  leader  this  Liberalism 
developed  on  general  lines.  It  laid  stress  rather  on  the  Catholic 
idea  than  on  its  actual  embodiment ;  it  attempted  to  reconcile 
tradition  with  science ;  it  adopted  Cavour’s  formula,  a  Free 
Church  in  a  Free  State.  This  evaded  rather  than  met  the 
difficulty.  Plausible  as  it  was,  it  offered  no  real  solution,  because 
society  is  not  two,  but  one. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  Munich  school  was  historical 
rather  than  poUtical ;  it  criticised  the  setting  of  the  religious 
idea.  The  doctrines  and  institutions  of  Catholicism  took  shape 
at  a  period  when  men’s  knowledge  of  the  past  was  rudimentary. 
‘Il  semble  que  les  Times  fussent  alors  baignees  dans  un  demi- 
‘jour  oil  rien  ne  paraissait  distinct.’  Nor  did  the  question  of 
fact  interest  the  mind  of  the  age.  It  would  never  have  occurred 
to  a  medimval  theologian  to  ask  whether  a  conclusion  which  he 
sought  to  establish  was  historical,  or  to  his  opponent  to  question 
it  from  that  standpoint.  The  question  was.  Was  it  contained  in 
premises  already  accepted  ?  The  fallacy  of  logic  had  un¬ 
disputed  sway.  Working  on  such  lines  and  with  such  methods 
tradition  had  become  mountainous.  Divines  had  piled  up  an 
enormous  superstructure  on  the  slightest  possible  foundations ; 
when  these  were  examined  the  insecurity  of  the  structure  became 
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clear.  Dellinger,  originally  an  Ultramontane,  was  led  un¬ 
willingly  but  inevitably  to  his  conclusions  because  the  facts 
were  so.  The  point  on  which  he  concentrated  was  the  Papacy. 
The  primitive  Primacy,  not  indeed  of  the  Bishop,  but  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  political  rather  than  religious  in  origin,  lay  far 
in  the  background ;  it  had  been  buried  under  successive  after¬ 
growths  of  the  centuries  that  lay  between  it  and  to-day.  What 
had  been  built  upon  it  was  a  highly  centralised  politico-ecclesi¬ 
astical  despotism,  whose  developement  could  be  traced  in  history 
and  for  which  it  was  impossible  to  claim  a  more  than  relative  right. 
It  had  played  its  part  and  served  its  purpose  ;  it  had  done  good 
and  evil,  deserved  praise  and  blame.  But  it  belonged  to  the 
framework  of  things,  not  to  their  substance  ;  like  the  Sabbath,  it 
was  made  for  man.  Dogma  was  on  one  side ;  history  on  the  other  : 
it  was  a  choice  between  the  two.  The  Vatican  Council  decided 
for  dogma  ;  and  because  the  schism  that  followed  was  on  a  small 
scale  it  seemed  to  superficial  observers  that  the  controversy 
was  closed.  But  the  undermining  process  at  work  in  Catho¬ 
licism  was  accelerated ;  it  is  by  erosion  and  secret  sapping,  not 
by  fissure,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  seemingly  massive  system 
takes  place. 

In  England  the  religious  philosophy  of  Newman  gave  Catho¬ 
licism  an  interpretation  under  which  it  ceased  to  be  a  negligible 
quantity.  His  temperament  was  that  of  the  artist ;  he  was  led 
out  of  Protestantism  by  motives  w'ith  which  the  understanding 
had  little  to  do.  He  used  this  faculty — the  ‘  Essay  on  Develop- 
‘  ment  ’  is  a  notable  instance — to  justify  conclusions  at  which  he 
had  arrived  on  other  grounds  ;  but  once  these  had  been  reached 
his  intellect  was  too  restless  not  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of 
assent  as  a  whole.  His  historical  knowledge  was  limited  ;  he 
never  questioned  the  ecclesiastical  view  of  Christianity ;  and  he 
saw  rightly  that  this  meant,  in  the  last  resort,  Rome.  But  he 
was  conscious  of  the  shortcomings  of  actual  Catholicism.  He 
was  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  a  scholar,  but  his  tact 
and  ability,  which  were  consummate,  told  him  that  not  a  few  of 
its  proofs  were  inadequate  and  that  not  a  few  of  its  explanations 
failed  to  explain.  His  aim  was  to  supply  a  philosophy  of 
religion  which,  while  justifying  the  Papal  Church,  should  admit 
a  principle  of  progress,  accounting  for  defects  by  the  presence 
of  a  human  element  and  the  inevitable  discrepancy  between  the 
ideal  and  the  actual.  The  Church,  however,  showed  no  dis¬ 
position  to  accept  his  apologetic — at  which,  in  spite  of  somewhat 
half-hearted  official  denials,  at  least  two  of  the  condemnations 
of  the  Syllabus  of  1907  are  directed — and  his  apologetic  fails 
to  cover  the  concrete  Church.  In  Newman  the  philosopher 
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and  the  divine  lie  side  by  side  unreconciled  ;  the  two  lines  of 
thought,  produce  them  as  we  will,  do  not  m^^^t. 

These  efforts,  it  has  been  said,  were  failures ;  yet  to  say  no 
more  than  this  is  a  half-truth.  Lamennais  fell  away,  and  his 
followers  were  scattered ;  the  Vatican  definition  passed  in  spite 
of  Dollinger ;  Newman  lived  under  a  cloud  which  only  lifted 
when  his  work  was  done.  But  it  is  the  cause,  not  the  individual, 
that  counts.  In  each  case  a  leaven  was  deposited  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  ferment  when  those  who  had  called  it  into  being  were 
gone.  And  the  past  flows  into  the  present ;  the  political,  the 
historical,  and  the  philosophical  Liberalisms  of  yesterday  are 
factors  in  the  Modernism  of  to-day.  What  this  adds  to  them  is 
criticism — that  is,  scientific  method — applied  to  Scripture  and 
Christian  origins.  The  result  is  the  introduction  of  intelligibility 
and  order  into  what  was  previously  a  confused  mass  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  matter.  Critics  are  open  to  criticism.  ‘  Mes  opinions 
‘  de  savant  sont  revisables  indefiniment.’  *  But  on  the  broad 
lines  of  the  position  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  there  will  be  no 
retreat.  Its  strength  is  that  it  proposes  no  view.  What  it 
does  is  to  state  facts  ;  which,  as  such,  command  recognition  and 
are  the  same  for  all.  And  ‘  things  are  what  they  are.’  However 
loudly  it  is  proclaimed  that  two  and  two  make  three  or  five, 
the  fact  is  unaffected ;  they  remain  neither  more  nor  less  than 
four. 

It  is  urged  that  certain  conclusions  of  the  critical  school  are 
inconsistent  with  Catholicism,  and  even  with  Christianity ; 
and  that  the  war  to  the  knife  waged  by  the  Vatican  against 
Modernism  is  one  of  faith  against  unbelief.  The  argument  from 
consequences  is  inadmissible.  If  fact  is  irreconcilable  with 
dogma,  there  can  be  but  one  end  to  the  conflict ;  dogma  will 
disappear.  But  in  this  case  the  premise  is  at  fault.  From 
history,  from  science,  from  criticism,  religion  in  its  genuine 
shape  has  nothing  to  fear.  It  is  independent  of  these  things. 
Its  seat  is  in  the  heart  and  the  conscience ;  its  truths  ‘  are  in 
‘  eternity  ;  and  the  image  of  them  on  earth  is  not  the  movement 
‘  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  but  the  depths  of  the  silent  sea.’ 
With  the  images  and  symbols  in  which  they  find  expression  it  is 
otherwise.  There  was  a  time  when  these  were  not ;  there  may 
be  a  time  when  they  will  have  ceased  to  be.  What  criticism  has 
made  impossible  is  the  confusion  between  the  absolute  and  the 
relative ;  ‘  ce  qui  est  frappe  de  caducite,  c’est  une  certaine 
‘conception  du  dogme  d’infaillibilite  ecch'siastique  et  de  la 
‘  revelation.’  t  This  conception  is  not  peculiar  to  Catholicism  ; 
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it  was  taken  over  from  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  Reformed  Churches. 
It  survives  in  them,  however,  rather  as  an  attitude  of  mind  than 
as  a  dogma.  Individuals  cling  to  it ;  but  no  attempt  to  enforce  it 
on  the  community  is  probable,  or  could  be  made  with  any  prospect 
of  success.  The  Church  of  Rome  with  her  rigid  organisation 
stands  on  other  ground.  A  society  can  develop  only  within  certain 
limits ;  if  these  are  overstepped  it  dissolves.  Are  these  limits 
reached  for  Catholicism,  the  differentia  of  which  is  the  fixing  and 
apotheosis  of  tradition,  when  its  formulas  and  institutions  are 
regarded  as  relative  ?  It  may  well  seem  so.  But  it  is  the 
unexpected  that  happens :  ‘  Deux  choses  sont  certaines.  Le 
‘  catholicisme  ne  peut  perir ;  le  catholicisme  lie  peut  rester  tel 
‘  qu’il  est.  II  est  vrai  que  nous  ne  concevons  pas  non  plus 
‘  comment  il  pourrait  changer.  Ces  heures  on  toutes  les  issues 
‘  semblent  barrees  sont  les  grandes  heures  de  la  Providence.’ 
Thus  wrote  Renan  a  generation  ago.  When  the  words  were 
written  Pius  IX.  had  been  succeeded  by  Leo  XIII. ;  now  Leo 
XIII.  has  been  succeeded  by  Pius  X.  Hopes  that  might  then 
have  been  entertained  are  now  obscured ;  ‘  this  is  your  hour, 
‘  and  the  hour  of  darkness.’  But  the  alternative  is  certain. 

‘  Si  le  catholicisme  evoluait  dans  le  sens  du  progres  scientifique 
et  de  I’humanite  actuellement  civilisee,  il  est  certain  que  I’etab- 
lissement  catholique  avec  sa  hierarchie  de  droit  divin,  son  dogme 
intangible,  ses  sacrements  raagiques,  en  subirait  un  dechet  con¬ 
siderable.  Mais  il  n’a  pas  d’autre  alternative  que  de  se  transformer 
pour  vivre,  ou  de  se  retrecir  en  une  secte  de  plus  en  plus  ferm^e, 
pour  mourir.’  • 
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^HE  history  of  Liverpool  is  of  the  first  importance  and  of 
unusual  interest  because,  unlike  some  of  the  chief  of 
modern  English  cities,  its  story  may  be  traced  onwards  from 
the  eleventh  century.  This  story  is  one  of  continual,  if  inter¬ 
rupted,  progress,  and  of  a  town  which  exhibits  the  several  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  medieval  community,  and  which  illustrates 
as  well  the  commercial  changes  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
reflects  nearly  all  the  salient  features  of  every  age — the  kingly 
supremacy,  the  feudal  power,  the  citizens’  influence.  The 
greatness  of  Liverpool  as  a  commercial  community  in  the  last 
and  present  century  has  overshadowed  its  earlier  prosperity, 
and  we  now  think  of  it  so  much  as  one  of  the  great  modern  sea¬ 
ports  of  the  world  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  that  it  was 
once  a  small,  but  by  no  means  insignificant,  medieval  borough, 
and  the  energy  of  its  merchants  has  in  modem  times  been  so 
conspicuous  that  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  the  towns¬ 
men  of  the  past  have  been  almost  overlooked.  Liverpool  has 
always  been  a  typical  seaport,  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  it  served  as  a  port  for  Ireland,  receiving  hides 
and  wool,  and  exporting  woollen  cloth,  iron  and  grain,  to  the 
twentieth  century,  when  it  is  especially  the  port  for  America. 
It  has  during  this  long  intervening  period  illustrated  the 
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maritime  tendencies  of  each  age.  It  was  the  chief  centre  of 
the  slave  trade,  it  was  the  starting-point  of  a  large  and  well- 
appointed  fleet  of  privateers  during  the  wars  with  France, 
and  it  has  in  our  own  time  taken  the  lead  in  the  developement 
of  the  Atlantic  passenger  trade.  Each  one  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  would  have  made  Liverpool  remarkable  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  history  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  the  aggregate,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  continuous  developement  of  municipal  institutions 
and  of  civic  energy,  they  tend  to  produce  a  narrative  varied 
and  important  in  no  common  degree,  which  has  been  admirably 
told  by  Professor  Ramsay  Muir  in  his  recent  interesting  history. 
The  lustories  of  Baines  and  Picton,  industrious  compilations 
of  many  facts,  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  superseded,  because  without 
their  ample  groundwork  no  accurate  and  systematic  account 
could  be  written.  But  it  is  the  merit  of  Professor  Muir’s  work 
that  it  brings  within  the  reach  of  the  general  reader  as  well  as 
of  the  student  a  scholarly  and  accurate,  as  well  as  a  readable, 
narrative  of  the  annals  of  Liverpool. 

At  the  Domesday  Survey,  Liverpool  was  a  berewick,  or  hamlet, 
in  the  hundred  of  West  Derby,  and  in  the  next  hundred  years 
it  passed  from  one  lord  to  another,  and  there  is  still  in  existence 
a  deed  by  which,  about  1191,  King  John  confirmed  to  Henry 
FitzWarren,  Constable  of  Lancaster  Castle,  the  grant  of  Liverpool 
and  other  estates  which  had  been  made  to  his  father.  To  picture 
to  ourselves  Liverpool  in  those  days  is  not  a  useful  task,  for  it 
was  but  a  mere  collection  of  hovels  on  the  barren  banks  of  the 
Mersey,  near  the  quiet  estuary  of  a  small  and  sluggish  stream 
which  drained  a  bleak  and  inhospitable  country.  Liverpool, 
in  fact,  has  remained  much  the  same  in  architectural  character 
ever  since  ;  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  a  town  of  narrow 
streets,  of  houses  built  of  a  peculiar  dingy  brick.  An  enlarged 
edition  of  the  small  seaport  of  the  coast — it  had,  wrote  a  visitor, 
a  nautical  complexion.  The  fine  modem  buildings  which  are 
now  to  be  seen  are  external,  as  it  were,  to  its  general  architectural 
character. 

The  real  history  of  Liverpool  begins  later  than  the  twelfth 
century — in  1207 — when  King  John,  under  an  arrangement 
with  Henry  FitzWarren,  resumed  the  lordship  of  the  berewick, 
and  by  royal  fiat  created  the  place  a  borough,  and  on  August  28 
‘  issued  letters  patent  inviting  settlers  to  come  to  his  new  port.’ 
This  is  the  document  popularly  called  the  Charter  of  King  John, 
and  it  is  the  starting-point  of  the  municipal  and  commercial 
history  of  Liverpool.  But  it  cannot  be  dissociated  from  a  second 
charter  of  a  more  comprehensive  kind  granted  to  the  citizens 
by  Henry  III.  in  1229,  which 
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‘  enabled  them,  in  the  first  place,  to  elect  their  own  officers  instead 
of  being  governed  by  the  royal  bailiff.  It  empowered  them  to  try 
and  to  settle,  in  their  own  Portmoot  Court,  all  cases  affecting  righte 
or  property  in  the  borough,  and  relieved  them  from  the  burden  of 
attending,  as  they  had  hitherto  done,  the  hundred  courts  held  at 
West  Derby.  It  freed  them  from  the  payment  of  royal  tolls  not 
only  in  Liverpool  itself,  but  throughout  the  kingdom.’  * 

On  the  day  following  the  grant  of  these  privileges  the 
burgesses  obtained  a  lease  of  the  fee-farm  rent — ‘  the  rent  of 
‘  the  burgages,  the  tolls  paid  by  strangers  resorting  to  the  market 
‘  and  fair,  the  fees  and  fines  paid  in  the  Portmoot  Court,  the 
‘  profits  of  the  mills  and  of  the  ferry  over  the  Mersey.’  Thus, 
a  little  after  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
liiverpool  had — thanks  to  the  political  exigences  of  the  king 
— for  he  had  to  provide  a  port  of  embarkation  for  his  Irish 
operations — many  of  the  attributes  of  a  self-governing  community. 
It  had  some  of  the  civic  rights  and  the  civic  characteristics  of 
a  modem  community.  But  Liverpool  was  born  municipally 
prematurely,  it  was  created  solely  by  the  will  of  an  arbitrary 
monarch,  it  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  influence  to  protect 
its  privileges  in  turbulent  times,  and  so  for  many  years  to  come 
it  had  to  take  part  in  a  perpetual  stmggle  against  feudal  tyranny 
and  rapacity.  It  was  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  a  great  lord 
and  of  a  greedy  monarch,  and  not  for  centuries  did  the  city 
obtain  that  safe  position  as  a  municipality  and  as  a  commercial 
port  which  it  was  promised  in  that  far-off  century. 

The  history  of  Liverpool  is  closely  interwoven  with  that  of 
two  noble  families,  those  of  Stanley  and  of  Molyneux,  and  it  is 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  its  story  that  the  relations 
between  the  city  and  these  two  families,  often  antagonistic  as 
they  have  been,  have  continued  under  modem  conditions  to  our 
own  day.  But  a  space  of  more  than  a  century  intervenes  between 
the  grant  of  the  charter  of  Henry  III.  and  the  coming  of  the 
Stanleys  and  Molyneuxes,  a  period  which,  if  it  is  marked  by 
some  vicissitudes,  is  remarkable  as  one  during  which,  both  as  a 
municipality  and  a  commercial  centre,  Liverpool  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  progressing. 

Seven  months  after  the  grant  of  the  charter  of  1229  Henry 
granted  his  Lancashire  estates  to  Randle  Blundeville,  Earl  of 
Chester ;  from  him  Liverpool  passed  to  William  de  Ferrers, 
Earl  of  Derby,  but  the  estates  then  held  by  Robert  de  Ferrers 
were,  after  the  defeat  of  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1266,  granted  to 
the  king’s  second  son,  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster.  Early, 

*  Muir,  ‘  History  of  Liverpool,’  p.  20. 
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however,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Liverpool  again  passed 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  king,  when  Edward  TI.  defeated 
Earl  Thomas,  but  this  state  lasted  for  a  brief  space  only,  for, 
on  the  accession  of  Edward  III.  (1327),  Henry  of  Lancaster 
received  the  forfeited  estates  of  his  brother,  and  until  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Henry  IV.  Liverpool  was  under  the  control  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster.  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1399) 
the  sovereign  had  once  more  the  direct  lordship  of  Liverpool. 
This  brings  the  story  to  its  connexion  with  the  two  great 
families  already  mentioned ;  but,  before  we  commence  another 
period  of  the  history  of  Liverpool,  some  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  that  which  has  just  been  outlined  should  be 
noted. 

The  main  point  of  importance  is  the  election  by  the 
burgesses  of  the  greater  bailiff — major  ballivus — instead  of 
by  a  feudal  lord,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Thus 
not  only  did  they  nominate  both  bailiffs,  but  there  sprang 
into  existence  a  principal  official,  the  mayor,  with  whom  were 
associated  a  small  group  of  leading  burgesses,  the  mayor’s 
brethren,  the  aldermen  or  elders.  In  other  words,  the  people 
of  the  town  formed  a  systematic  government,  they  had  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  could  speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate,  who 
could  negotiate  either  with  a  feudal  lord  or  with  a  sovereign, 
and  so,  in  spite  of  natural  weaknesses,  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  mimicipality  was  laid,  the  habit  of  self-government, 
as  Professor  Muir  has  well  said,  was  begun. 

‘  It  was  a  small,  rude  and  ignorant  society,  far  from  wealthy,  living 
amid  the  most  sordid  conditions ;  but  it  was  a  society  whose  mem¬ 
bers  were  constantly  being  taught  to  regard  common  interests, 
and  to  act  in  co-operation.  Here  was  being  leamt  the  great  and 
difficult  art  of  self-government ;  and  it  is  just  that  fact  which  makes 
the  obscure  story  of  these  humble  burgesses  essentially  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  more  romantic  intrigues  and  feuds  of  the  great 
nobles  from  whom  they  had  painfully  wrested  their  liberties.  The 
huge  and  massive  castle,  as  it  towered  above  their  mean  hovels, 
seemed  to  be  a  sign  of  their  permanent  inferiority.  Yet  the  castle 
has  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  the  descendants 
of  the  burgesses  who  destroyed  it,  and  spread  busy  streets  and 
shops  over  its  site.’  * 

With  this  marked  municipal  progress  was  to  be  noticed  a 
distinct  increase  of  importance  of  Liverpool  as  a  port.  Maritime 
commerce  in  the  Mid^e  Ages  was  for  the  most  part  coastwise 
in  character,  and  the  main  part  of  the  trade  of  Liverpool  was 


*  Muir,  ‘  History  of  Liverpool,’  p.  52. 
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Irish,  and  so  it  was  not  surprising  that  during  the  Irish  war  of 
Edward  III.  a  lively  business  in  the  transportation  of  troops 
across  the  Irish  Sea  was  done  by  Liverpool  shipowners.  The 
importance  of  the  place  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  in  1335 
Liverpool  was  required  to  send  her  two  best  ships  fully  armed 
and  manned  to  pursue  a  great  French  ship  which,  loaded  with 
men  and  arms,  was  sailing  to  the  aid  of  the  Scottish  enemies  of 
the  king.  Liverpool  was  therefore  no  insignificant  hamlet, 
and  if  it  now  lacks  those  antiquarian  signs  of  medieval  import¬ 
ance — city  walls,  such  as  are  visible  in  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Chester — a  stately  castle  as  at  Conway — it  w’as  none  the  less 
a  place  of  consideration.  But,  though  to-day  no  signs  of  feudal 
biuldings  remain,  in  the  times  now  being  described  Liverpool  had 
its  castle.  It  stood  at  the  top  of  the  modem  Lord  Street,  and 
had  been  built  by  William  de  Ferrers  between  1232  and  1237, 
and  it  was  not  demolished  till  1725.  But  the  castle  was  not 
the  only  building  in  Liverpool  to  remind  the  people  that  they 
were  not  wholly  their  own  masters,  for  in  1406  Sir  John  Stanley 
— belonging  to  a  Cheshire  family,  who  had,  through  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  Thomas  of  Lathom,  obtained  the  manor  of 
Knowsley  and  a  patch  of  land  in  Liverpool,  and  soon  rose  to  a 
commanding  position  in  the  country — fortified  a  building  which 
was  called  the  Liverpool  Tower.  It  remained  standing  until 
1819.  Sir  John  had,  after  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  in  1403, 
received  among  other  grants  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  then  the 
Liverpool  Tower  became  the  base  for  supplies  to  his  island 
kingdom.  But  it  formed  also  a  fortified  local  base,  a  striking 
opposition  to  the  castle,  which  from  1441  became  in  fact  a  private 
stronghold  of  his  rivals.*  The  actual  result  has  been  vividly 
described  by  Professor  Muir. 

‘  The  two  most  powerful  baronial  families  of  South  Lancashire 
were  now  both  entrenched  in  impregnable  fortresses  in  the  heart  of 
the  borough  ;  the  crown  was  quite  incapable  of  maintaining  order  ; 
and  the  mayor  and  burgesses  were  helpless  indeed.  From  their 
little  thatched  town-hall  in  the  High  Street  they  looked  down  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  massive  embattled  tower  by  the  wharf,  and  on 
the  other  up  to  the  huge  and  frowning  castle  on  its  rocky  eminence  ; 
they  were  ground  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone. 
Their  only  hope  was  in  playing  off  one  of  their  dangerous  neighbours 
against  the  other ;  and  as  the  Molyneuxes  were  on  the  whole  the 
more  dangerous  of  the  two,  they  tended  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
protection  of  the  Stanleys,  who  thus  became  (as  they  are  described 

*  In  1441  Sir  Richard  Molyneux  was  made  constable  of  Liverpool 
Castle,  and  ranger  of  Toxteth,  Croxteth,  and  Simonswood  parks. 
Muir,  p.  61. 
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i"  in  the  next  century)  “  the  patrons  of  the  poor  decayed  town  of 

Liverpool.”  ’  * 

;•  Growing  citizenship,  however  strongly  rooted,  was  no  match 

as  yet  for  either  the  grasping  lord  or  the  needy  sovereign, 
but  the  signs  of  a  vigorous  seed  time  are  perfectly  apparent. 
When  a  new  charter,  for  example,  was  granted  by  Henry  V.  in 
1413,  the  sovereign  would  not  renew  the  lease  to  the  town  in 
full.  The  officers  of  the  duchy  were  to  hold  the  Portmoot  Courts 
and  take  the  profits;  but  the  burgesses  not  only  boldly  held 
the  court  themselves,  but  also  petitioned  the  Commons  against 
the  usurpations  of  the  officers  of  the  king.  The  mayors  for 
six  years  past  were  then  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  at  Lancaster  to  answer  for  their  doings,  and 
finally  an  inquiry  into  the  matter  was  granted.  But  Henry 
died  before  any  proceedings  took  place,  so  during  the  minority 
of  his  son  the  dispute  flickered  out,  and  the  burgesses  continued 
to  hold  their  own  courts.  It  is  easy  to  describe  a  legal  dispute 
such  as  this  in  a  few  lines,  it  is  more  difficult  in  our  time  to 
realise  what  it  implied  by  the  strengthening  of  municipal  life, 
in  the  invigoration  of  public  spirit,  and  in  the  warning  it  gave 
that  in  the  times  to  come  arbitrary  and  personal  rule  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  England.  It  is  in  these  ancient  details  of 
local  life  that  one  perceives  national  characteristics,  which  in 
the  aggregate  have  formed  the  English  temperament,  and  have 
created  the  English  citizens  whose  influence  has  affected  the 
destinies  of  many  lands  outside  these  northern  islands.  Thus 
the  fourteenth  century  closes  on  Liverpool  amidst  a  curious 
mixture  of  turmoil,  conflict,  and  struggling  civic  and  commercial 
growth.  In  the  age  of  the  Tudors,  together  with  an  obvious 
increase  of  wealth,  arising  not  a  little  from  the  Irish  wars  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  of  Elizabeth,  each  of  whom  looked  to  this 
port  for  ships  and  provisions  for  the  transport  of  their  troops, 
the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  moulding  of  municipal  institu¬ 
tions  into  the  form  which  they  retained  until  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  of  1835,  for  in  1580  a  council  of  twenty-four  ordinary 
members  and  twelve  eldermen  was  appointed  for  life  with  power 
to  fill  up  vacancies  on  the  council,  an  oligarchic  and  business¬ 
like  constitution  that  took  the  place  of  the  more  democratic  but 
unwieldy  body  which  had  hitherto  formed  the  civic  city  of 
Liverpool.  And  the  Stanleys,  it  may  be  also  noted,  were 
becoming  more  powerful,  and  were  recognised  as  nobles  from 
whom  valuable  assistance  could  be  obtained  in  times  of  need. 
When  a  charter  was  granted  to  certain  merchants  giving  them 

*  Muir,  p.  62. 
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a  monopoly  of  the  trade  \vith  Spain,  and  making  all  others  who 
took  part  in  it  liable  to  a  fine,  it  was  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  that 
the  merchants  of  Liverpool  turned  for  help;  it  was  he  who 
obtained  from  the  Privy  Council  an  exemption  for  them  and 
for  their  fellows  at  Chester.  True,  it  was  granted  on  the  groimd 
that  the  trade  was  so  small  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  but  we 
need  not  place  too  much  weight  on  this  excuse.  It  was  sufficient 
for  public  consumption,  but  the  real  reason  for  the  privilege 
was  that  a  powerful  noble  had  pleaded  for  Liverpool.  This 
position  enhanced  the  influence  of  the  nobleman,  while  it  was 
immensely  useful  to  the  citizen  and  merchant ;  and  noblemen  and 
citizens  from  time  to  time  when  the  world  was  going  well  with 
them  fraternised  in  a  public  festival.  The  earl  and  the  council 
would  go  in  procession  to  church,  presentations  took  place, 
there  was  public  rejoicing,  and  not  a  little  menymaking  and 
feasting  followed  in  the  national  manner,  the  whole  fraternisa¬ 
tion  being  based  on  a  businesslike  and  common-sense  under¬ 
standing  equally  characteristic  of  the  national  character. 

Though  the  occupations  of  the  people  of  Liverpool  have 
undoubtedly  affected  the  political  character  of  the  borough, 
yet  the  commercial  and  the  political  history  of  the  town  grows 
more  distinct  and  separate  in  the  seventeenth  centiuy.  Liverpool 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  follow  the  political  fortunes  of 
the  coimtry  has  been  associated  with  a  peculiar  conservatism 
of  its  own  combined  with  a  rather  bigoted  Protestantism.  The 
latter  is  a  remnant  of  seventeenth  century  Puritanism,  the  former 
of  eighteenth  century  Toryism,  a  Toryism  very  largely  produced 
by  antagonism  to  the  great  Whig  measure,  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  by  hostility  to  France  fostered  by  the  influence 
of  the  business  of  privateering. 

Though  Charles  I.  in  1621  sold  to  the  borough  a  new  charter 
which  ‘  declared  that  Liverpool  was  henceforth  an  incorporated 
‘  borough,  whether  it  had  been  so  before  or  not,  and  that  its 
‘  burgesses  were  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
‘  then  exercised,  whether  they  had  obtained  them  by  definite 
‘  grant  or  by  usurpation,’  the  citizens  were  not  brought  over  to 
the  side  of  the  king.  Many  of  them  refused  to  pay  ship-money, 
and  Edward  Moore,  a  leader  of  the  protesting  citizens,  went  to  the 
Long  Parliament  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough.  But 
the  Royalism  of  the  Stanleys  and  of  many  of  the  Lancashire 
gentry  could  not  fail  to  influence  the  less  sturdy  citizens,  and 
the  lot  of  Liverpool,  during  the  Civil  War,  was  a  miserable  one, 
for  whatever  their  opinions,  the  citizens  had  in  their  midst  the 
castle  and  the  tow'er,  the  footholds  of  the  Molyneuxes  and  of  the 
Stanleys.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  when  the  war 
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began,  a  Royal  garrison  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Norris  of 
Speke  was  placed  in  the  town.  But  in  May  1643  Colonel 
Ashton,  after  a  short  siege,  gained  possession  of  the  town,  which 
then  became  an  important  base  for  the  Parliamentary  troops, 
and  for  some  months  was  a  considerable  factor  in  the  C'ivil  War, 
a  weak  spot  in  the  general  Royalist  character  of  the  north-west 
of  England.  But  in  June  of  1644,  Prince  Rupert,  in  his  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Newcastle,  in  his  own  brilliant  fashion  stormed  the  town, 
and  gave  it  over  to  his  soldiers  to  pillage,  a  proceeding  which 
directly  helped  to  strengthen  the  Parliamentary  opinions  of  the 
citizens.  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  in  July  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  campaign,  and  as  a  result  of  the  third  siege,  which 
at  the  end  of  October  ended  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  arms,  Liverpool  became  wholly  a  Parliamentary 
borough.  But  the  irony  of  fate  caused  the  lot  of  the  city  under 
the  new  regime  to  be  far  from  agreeable ;  its  state  at  tMs  time 
has  been  well  summarised  by  Professor  Muir. 

‘  The  Independent  army  ofiicers  treated  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
very  harshly,  harried  them  about,  and  imprisoned  divers  of  them 
in  Liverpool  Castle.  The  continued  maintenance  of  the  military 
regime  in  the  town  was  deeply  resented,  and  many  were  the  demands 
for  the  reduction  of  the  garrison  to  such  numbers  as  could  be  housed 
in  the  Castle  without  invading  the  freemen’s  dwellings,  and  for  the 
demolition  of  the  walls  and  gates  with  the  vexatious  military 
regulations  about  ingress  and  egress.  Above  all,  the  practical 
suppression  of  self-government  by  the  subordination  of  the  town 
to  the  military  governor  was  an  infraction  of  the  burgesses’  liberties 
such  as  they  had  not  experienced  since  the  days  of  Edmund  of 
Lancaster.’  * 


The  political  state  of  Liverpool  after  the  Restoration  is 
at  once  interesting  and  suggestive,  and  is  an  excellent  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  position  in  rather  difficult  times  of  a  business 
community  already  of  the  first  importance.  The  severity  of  the 
Cromwellian  administration  created  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
Stuarts,  resulting  in  sharp  municipal  contests  between  parties 
which  were  now  more  evenly  balanced.  The  Tories  were  the 
stronger  in  the  Cormcil,  the  Whigs  in  the  Assembly  of  Burgesses. 
But  the  Tories,  though  Royalists,  were  essentially  Protestants, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  they  were  not  a  little  disturbed 
by  the  Romanist  tendencies  of  the  sovereign.  They  were  also 
as  patriotic  citizens  as  the  Whigs,  and  when  James  II.  gave  the 
borough  a  new  charter  which  contained  a  clause  empowering 
the  Crown  at  any  time  to  remove  any  of  the  borough  officers 

*  Muir,  ‘  History  of  Liverpool,’  p.  134. 
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or  any  members  of  the  Town  Council,  their  susceptibilities  as 
citizens  were  sharply  touched.  Nothing  could  better  indicate 
the  extraordinary  incapacity  of  the  Stuarts  to  imderstand  the 
ideas  and  appreciate  the  temperament  of  the  English  people, 
by  which  they  inevitably  lost  their  hold  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that  Liverpool 
warmly  welcomed  William  of  Orange.  His  accession  placed 
the  Whigs  in  the  ascendant  in  Liverpool ;  they  grew  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  Liverpool  during  the  reign  of  the  first  two 
Hanoverian  sovereigns  was  a  city  marked  in  politics  by  a  deter¬ 
mined  though  not  extreme  Whiggism,and  by  an  invincible  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Jacobite  cause,*  and  in  religion  by  Protestantism. 
The  latter  characteristic  it  has  retained ;  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  lost  the  former.  It  is  interesting  to 
consider  the  causes  of  this  change  :  they  appear  to  be,  firstly, 
the  belligerent  and  anti-republican  spirit,  caused  by  the  wars 
with  France  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  especially  the 
Napoleonic  war,  more  particularly  by  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
speculation,  and  unrest  resulting  from  the  occupation  of  priva¬ 
teering,  in  which  nearly  every  Liverpool  citizen,  important  or 
unimportant,  had  a  share.  Secondly,  we  have  before  us  the  fact 
that  of  all  English  communities  Liverpool  derived  the  most  wealth 
from  the  debasing  slave  trade.  In  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Liverpool  the  abolition  of  this  trade  was  rightly  coupled  with 
the  Whigs.  It  was  the  Whigs  who  put  an  end  to  a  commerce 
which  filled  the  coffers  of  the  Liverpool  merchants,  and  which 
brought  money  into  the  pockets  of  many  lesser  persons.  Every¬ 
one  of  these  bore  a  grudge  against  the  party  which  put  an 
end  to  this  commerce,  and  its  intensity  was  well  exemplified  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  William  Roscoe — perhaps  the  most  respected 
and  certainly  the  most  eminent  of  the  citizens  of  Liverpool 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  for  as  an  historian  he  held  a  high  position  not  only  in 
England,  but  on  the  Continent—  was  received  by  a  hostile  popula¬ 
tion  after  he  had  voted  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  and  was  never 
again  able  to  obtain  a  seat  as  member  for  the  city.  Animosity, 
such  as  this,  though  it  dies  away  superficially,  unquestionably 
produces  a  continuous  hostility  to  a  party  in  the  minds  of  the 
many  unthinking  persons  who  do  not  take  independent  views 
of  political  questions.  So  that  the  slave- trading,  anti- Whig 
majority  of  1806  developed  into  a  permanent  Tory  majority. 


*  ‘  Liverpool  was,  in  1745,  strongly  Hanoverian,  and  its  citizens 
subscribed  6000Z.  for  equipping  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  the 
Government.’  Lecky,  ‘  History  of  England,’  i.  422. 
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The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  alone  might  not  have  resulted 
in  this  poUtical  transformation  had  not  the  Whigs,  and  especially 
their  leader,  Charles  Fox,  become  identified  in  the  public  mind 
with  sympathy  for  France  at  the  very  moment  when  Liverpool 
merchants  were  fitting  out  privateers,  and  w'hen  Liverpool 
captains  were  returning  to  port  with  French  merchantmen  as 
prizes,  and  when  stories  of  daring  and  courage  shown  in  hand-to- 
hand  conflicts  with  the  enemy  passed  daily  from  mouth  to  mouth 
in  the  taverns  and  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  The  slave  trade 
and  privateering,  continued  for  so  many  years — for  more  than 
half  a  century — produced  a  turbulent  if  a  brave  race  of  men, 
whose  disturbing  influence  could  not  fail  to  be  felt  through  all 
ranks  of  the  population.  All  danger  to  the  Protestant  religion 
being  removed,  a  factor  which  had  tended  to  keep  many  citizens 
in  the  Whig  party  was  gone,  and  thus  every  element  tended  to 
produce  opinions  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  Whig.s. 
Self-interest,  too,  swayed  all  classes  in  the  direction  of  the  Tory 
party,  so  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  Liverpool  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  a  Tory  and  a  Protestant  city,  of  a  distinctly 
marked  character  and  of  a  special  corporate  idiosyncrasy.  Its 
geographical  position  and  occupations  removed  the  town  from 
the  influence  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  stimulus,  which  was 
visible  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  new  inland 
manufacturing  centres  where  the  industrial  revolution  had 
greatest  strength,  and  where  it  was  producing  not  only  men  of 
remarkable  business  energy  and  of  much  mechanical  ingenuity, 
but  others  who  had  high  ideals  as  citizens  and  reformers. 
Liverpool  felt  the  commercial  results  of  this  revolution  in  its 
shipping  trade,  but  little  or  nothing  of  it  in  its  social  and 
municipal  life. 

The  celebrated  parliamentary  election  of  1812 — fought  virtually 
between  Canning,  brought  forward  by  Sir  John  Gladstone, 
who  had  lately  deserted  the  Whig  party,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Brougham  on  the  other,  though  the  latter  had  a  second 
candidate  in  Creevey,  the  diarist,  who  had  already  been 
elected  for  the  pocket  borough  of  Thetford,  and  the  former 
in  General  Gascoyne — was  a  striking  sign  of  the  close  of  Whig 
predominance  in  Liverpool  and  of  the  commencement  of  Tory 
ascendancy.  The  contest,  which  at  first  was  even,  lasted  for  six 
days,  when  the  voting  power  of  the  Whigs  was  exhausted  and 
their  two  candidates  withdrew.  The  most  brilliant  Tory  of  the 
time  had  achieved  victory,  not  only  for  himself  and  his  party, 
but  for  Tory  ideas,  opinions,  and  interests  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Canning  himself  sat  for  Liverpool  until  1822,  when 
he  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  India,  a  post  the  duties 
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of  which  he  never  entered  upon,  but  he  did  not  again  seek  the 

suffrages  of  the  people  of  Liverpool.  ; 

To  return,  however,  to  the  slave  trade  and  privateering.  These  i! 

fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  history  of  Liverpool  in  the  eighteenth  j 

century  that  they  deserve  to  be  referred  to  at  greater  length,  \ 

and  without  reference  to  their  political  effects. 

Privateering  was  nothing  more  than  the  continuation  of  methods  • 

of  medieval  maritime  warfare  :  the  commissioned  man-of-war 
was  altogether  modem,  the  private  merchantman  licensed  by 
letters  of  marque  to  fight  and  plunder  on  the  high  seas  was  the 
direct  defendant  of  similar  craft  in  days  gone  by.  Press 
gangs  were  compelled  to  take  men  with  brutal  violence  to  serve  I 

in  the  king’s  ships;  volunteers  flocked  to  the  gangway  of  the  j 

privateer,*  for  one-third  of  the  profits  were  divided  among  j 

the  seamen.  The  marshal’s  baton  in  the  knapsack  of  Napoleon’s 
private  soldier  was  not  in  the  estimation  of  the  Liverpool  sailor 
to  be  compared  with  the  fortune  which  might  be  said  to  be  hidden 
in  the  seaman’s  bunk  in  a  privateer  sailing  from  the  Mersey. 

According  to  a  report  after  a  parliamentary  inquiry  in  1778  as 
to  the  result  of  privateering  during  the  American  war  it  was 
shown  that  ‘  English  citizens  had  taken  904  American  vessels 
‘  of  the  value  of  1,800,000/.’  This,  of  course,  gives  only  one 
side  of  the  story,  but  the  captains  and  crews  of  the  privateers 
were  indifferent  to  the  losses  inflicted  by  the  enemy  on  English 
shipowners  and  merchants,  their  interest  was  only  in  the  ships 
and  cargoes  captured  by  themselves,  and  the  bare  statement 
of  the  above  figures  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  fortune  which 
every  brave  seaman  felt  was  within  his  grasp  if  he  took  service 
in  a  privateer  under  a  daring  and  skilful  captain.  However 
rash  and  headstrong  the  gentleman-seaman,  as  it  was  often  the 
fashion  to  call  him,  may  have  been,  the  captains  of  the  priva¬ 
teers  were  men  not  o^y  of  desperate  courage,  but  patient, 
wary  and  far-seeing  commanders,  capable  too  of  managing  the 
diverse  and  often  disorderly  men  of  whom  the  crews  were 
composed.  The  hand-to-hand  fight,  the  constant  watch  for  the 

*  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  an  advertisement  during  the 
Seven  Years’  War  :  ‘  For  a  third  cruise  against  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  the  fortunate  ship  “  Liverpool,”  privateer,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  John  Ward,  will  be  ready  for  sea  as  soon  as 
she  comes  out  of  the  graving  dock.  She  carries  22  gims,  18  of  which 
are  twelve-pounders,  and  160  men.  All  gentlemen-seamen  and 
others  who  are  willing  to  try  their  fortunes  may  apply  to  the  com¬ 
mander,  or  to  Mr,  Henry  Hardware,  Merchant.’  The  Liverpool 
Privateers,  p.  134. 

t  Baines,  ‘  History  of  Liverpool,’  p.  455. 
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enemy’s  merchantmen  or  frigates,  the  instant  decision  whether 
to  fight  or  to  fly  were  the  daily  elements  in  a  difficult  and  trying 
life  which  produced  a  magnificent  race  of  seamen,  worthy  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  Elizabethan  rovers,  so  that  the  seamanship  of 
Liverpool  never  stood  higher  than  in  those  stirring  eighteenth 
century  days.  But  it  was  a  race  little  in  sympathy  with  the 
tameness  of  home  life,  or  with  the  aims  and  the  ideas  of  the  home- 
staying  population.  If  it  added  to  the  success  of  Liverpool  as 
a  seaport,  it  tended  to  delay  her  advance  in  the  progressive  move¬ 
ment  which  existed  elsewhere  in  England.  Of  the  class  whose 
essential  features  have  j  ust  been  described  William  Hutchinson 
was  a  fine  example,  a  man  who  during  the  Seven  Years’  War 
became  a  popular  hero  in  Liverpool.  In  June  1757  he  sailed 

‘  from  the  Mersey  in  the  privateer  “  Liverpool,”  a  fine,  quick-sailing 
vessel  of  twenty-two  guns  and  two  hundred  men.  A  week  later 
he  came  upon  a  bigger  French  ship,  which,  after  a  sharp  fight,  he 
captured  and  took  home  to  Liverpool,  with  her  crew  on  board  as 
pnsoners.  In  July  he  recaptured  an  English  vessel  under  the  very 
guns  of  the  French  fort  at  Ushant,  and  sent  her  home  ;  then  chased 
a  French  privateer  on  to  the  rocks,  and  sunk  a  fishing  schooner, 
taking  her  crew  prisoners.  Joining  company  with  another  English 
privateer,  he  next  devised  an  impudent  stratagem  for  sailing  into 
the  very  harbour  of  Bordeaux  and  cutting  out  its  richest  vessels ; 
but  before  this  spirited  plan  could  be  executed,  the  allies  met  three 
French  ships,  all  of  which  they  captured.  The  second  privateer 
was  sent  off  with  these  vessels  to  Kinsale,  while  the  “  Liverpool  ” 
gave  chase  to  three  other  vessels  which  had  hove  in  sight.  All 
three  were  captured,  and  though  one  was  lost  near  Milford  on  the 
way  home,  the  other  two  reached  Liverpool  safely,  escorted  by  their 
captor,  now  ready  for  a  winter’s  rest.  Next  year  Hutchinson 
sallied  out  again,  and  this  time  invaded  the  Mediterranean.  Liver¬ 
pool’s  first  news  of  him  was  that  three  captured  French  vessels 
had  been  sent  in  by  him  to  be  sold  at  Leghorn.  Next  came  the 
rumour  that  the  gallant  privateer  had  himself  been  captured  by  a 
French  fleet.  But  before  long  this  story  was  contradicted  by  the 
tidings  that  a  French  privateer,  worth  20,000  dollars,  had  been  sold 
by  the  “  Liverpool  ”  at  Cagliari  in  Sardinia.  Then  two  Dutch 
vessels,  laden  with  West  Indian  commodities,  arrived  in  Liverpool 
as  Hutchinson’s  prizes ;  and  finally,  before  the  end  of  August, 
Hutchinson  himself  arrived,  bringing  with  him  a  handsome  French 
privateer  of  about  the  same  size  as  his  own  vessel.  Hutchinson  was, 
perhaps,  the  ablest  and  boldest  of  the  Liverpool  privateers.  After 
retiring  from  the  sea  he  published  a  curiously  detailed  series  of 
instructions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  fitting  out  merchant  vessels  for 
these  warlike  purposes,  which  were  of  great  use  in  later  wars.’  * 


*  Muir,  ‘  History  of  Liverpool,’  p  212. 
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But  Hutchinson,  brave  and  successful  though  he  was,  is  no 
more  than  an  example  of  the  kind  of  man  who  was  a  popular 
hero  in  those  stirring  days  in  Liverpool.  During  the  American 
War  it  is  stated  that  over  120  privateers  were  fitted  out  by 
Liverpool  merchants,  and  a  derailed  list  of  seventy-one  ships  may 
be  seen  *  with  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  the  guns  they  carried, 
the  number  of  the  crew,  and  the  names  of  the  owners.  The 
largest  of  these  was  the  ‘  Mersey,’  of  400  tons,  with  a  crew  of 
10()  men  and  fitted  wth  twenty-eight  guns.  The  owners  of 
these  vessels  were  the  traders  and  merchants  of  the  town,  and 
names  may  be  read  which  were  well  known  and  respected  in 
quite  recent  years.  The  effect  of  the  stirring  yet  speculative 
trade  on  the  character  of  the  people  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
It  promoted  a  spirit  of  adventure,  patriotism,  hero-worship 
and  pecuniary  speculation  which  was  to  be  found  in  no  other 
town  in  England. 

If  privateering  had  effects  on  the  people  of  Liverpool  which 
did  not  in  some  respects  make  for  good  citizenship  or  steady 
commercial  dealings,  the  slave  trade  was  positively  debasing. 
It  was  a  traffic  which  up  to  1730  was  confined  to  London  and 
Bristol.  In  that  year  any  person  who  paid  a  registration  fee  of 
21.  could  become  a  slave  trader,  and  these  fees  were  payable 
in  one  of  three  ports — London,  Bristol,  or  Liverpool.  From 
that  time  the  trade  of  London  and  Bri.stol  quickly  declined 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Liverpool,  till  in  1792,  when  the 
trade  was  at  its  height,  it  was  estimated  that  Liverpool  had 
five-eighths  of  the  English  trade.  From  1783  to  1793  it  has 
also  been  calculated  that  878  Liverpool  ships  carried  from 
Africa  to  the  West  Indies  303,737  slaves,  who,  on  the  average 
avowed  value  of  501.  per  head,  were  sold  for  more  than  fifteen 
millions, f  and  that  profits  averaging  30  per  cent,  went  into 
the  tills  of  the  Liverpool  merchants.  A  yet  more  striking  instance 
of  the  ascendancy  of  Liverpool  as  the  chief  slave  trade  port  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  to  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
business  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool  in  the  decade  from 
1795  to  1804.  In  that  period  London  ships  carried  46,405 
slaves,  Bristol  ships  10,718,  and  Liverpool  ships  323,770 ;  and 
whereas  in  1795  London  had  14  ships  engaged  in  this  trade, 
Bristol  6,  and  Liverpool  59,  in  the  last  year  of  the  period  the 


*  Baines,  ‘  History  of  Liverpool,’  p.  456.  The  total  number  of 
men  in  these  seventy-one  vessels  was  4439.  Probably  some  of 
these  men  served  on  different  vessels,  for  the  ships  would  not  be 
at  sea  at  once. 

t  The  Liverpool  Privateers  and  Slave  Trade,  p.  685. 
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numbers  were  18,  3,  and  126  respectively.  The  African  trade, 
which  consisted  not  only  of  slave  dealing,  but  of  a  miscellaneous 
trade  in  West  India  produce,  rum,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton, 
had,  it  is  evident,  become  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  the 
merchants  of  the  town,  and  a  cause  of  profitable  employment  and 
trade  to  many  hundreds  of  other  persons.  The  people  of  Liver¬ 
pool  flourished  and  grew  rich  by  means  of  a  detestable  traffic 
at  the  very  time  when  manufacturers  in  other  ports  of  Lancashire, 
like  the  Peels,  were  rising  in  affluence  and  influence  by  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  inventors  and  their  own  energy  in  adapting  mechanical 
inventions  to  business  needs,  and  when  John  Dalton  was  working 
in  his  laboratory  in  Manchester.  Liverpool  thus  occupied  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  striking  and  in  some  respects 
an  unenviable  position,  for  it  was  becoming  more  and  more 
flourishing,  largely  by  means  of  a  trade  already  on  the  point  of 
being  condemned  by  the  people  of  England.*  Professor  Muir 
tells  how,  when 

‘  George  Cooke,  the  actor,  was  hissed  for  appearing  drunk  on  the 
boards  of  the  theatre,  he  pulled  himself  together,  and  said  venom¬ 
ously  over  the  footlights  that  he  had  not  come  to  be  insulted  by 
a  pack  of  men  every  brick  in  whose  detestable  town  was  cemented 
by  the  blood  of  a  negro.’ f 

The  bitterness  of  the  struggle  in  Liverpool  against  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  was  probably  increased  because  many  of  the 
citizens  of  the  town  were  uneasy  in  their  hearts  as  to  the  morality 
of  the  business,  and  because  there  was  a  conflict  betw'een  self- 
interest  and  right  feeling,  between  national  well-being  and 
local  prosperity.  This  dread  of  disaster  was  perfectly  natural, 
and  was  well  expressed  in  an  election  rhyme  in  1790,  which  ends 

‘  If  our  slave  trade  had  gone  there’s  an  end  to  our  lives. 

Beggars  all  we  must  be,  our  children  and  wives ; 

No  ships  from  our  ports  their  proud  sails  e’er  would  spread. 

And  our  streets  grown  with  grass,  where  the  cows  might  be  fed.’ 

This  was  frank  enough,  and  the  general  population  of  Liver¬ 
pool  looked  on  the  slave  trade  purely  from  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view.  It  was  necessary  for  those  higher  in  position  to  take 
a  different  line,  and  this  was  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  petition 

•  ‘  We  have  been  sitting  this  fortnight  on  the  African  company ; 
we,  the  British  Senate,  that  temple  of  liberty,  and  bulwark  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Christianity,  have  this  fortnight  been  pondering  methods  to 
make  more  effectual  that  horrid  traffic  of  selling  negroes  .  .  .’  and 
more  to  the  same  effect.  Walpole  to  Mann,  February  25,  1750. 

I  Muir,  ‘  History  of  Liverpool,’  p.  204, 
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of  the  Corporation  in  1788,  which  spoke  of  the  slave  trade  as 
having  been  ‘  carried  on  for  centuries  with  advantage  to  the 
‘  country,  but  had  lately  been  unjustly  reprobated  as  unpolitic 
‘  and  inhuman.’  The  moment  this  ground  was  taken  the  people 
of  Liverpool  were  opposing  a  national  feeling,  which  as  we  can 
now  see  was  sure  to  have  only  one  result.  For  the  anti-slavery 
movement  was  not  an  isolated  agitation,  it  was  part  of  a  general 
advance  in  civilisation  and  national  morality,  from  which  for  the 
moment  Liverpool  not  only  stood  aside,  but  which  it  ineffectually 
opposed.  Neither  the  trade  nor  the  struggle  for  its  abolition 
could  fail  to  be  harmful  to  the  higher  ideals  of  citizenship  and 
commerce,  but  if  Liverpool  grew  rich  through  a  traffic  long  since 
condemned  by  English  opinion,  it  has  amply  shown  that  it  was 
capable  of  turning  to  worthier  objects  of  trade  with  the  same 
ability  and  energy.  For  the  success  of  Liverpool  in  the  slave 
trade  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  superior  capacity  of  its 
merchants  as  men  of  business,  and  of  its  captains  as  seamen, 
qualities  inherited  from  their  ancestors  and  perfected  in  the 
course  of  years,  so  that  the  moment  Liverpool  took  a  share  in 
this  particular  traffic  they  enabled  it  to  gain  a  clear  supremacy 
over  all  its  rivals. 

The  slave  trade  is  remarkable  for  two  commercial  features 
of  great  importance  in  the  mercantile  history  of  the  town,  for, 
together  with  ay  increasing  trade  with  the  North  American 
colonies,  it  unquestionably  stimulated  banking  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  docks.  The  first  Dock  Act  was  in  1709,  the  second,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  completion  of  the  old  dock,  in  1715,  and  the 
third  in  1737,  a  few  years  after  Liverpool  had  thrown  herself 
energetically  into  the  African  trade,  and  under  it  the  Salthouse 
Dock  was  constructed.  This  Act  was  followed  by  yet  another 
in  1762,  for  the  purpose  of  building  another  dock.  This  bare 
enumeration  of  statutes  is  one  indication  of  the  growth 
of  the  maritime  commerce  of  Liverpool.*  The  third  statute  is 
especially  significant. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  banking  in  liverpool  would  form 
a  suggestive  chapter  in  itself.  Its  connexion  with  the  peculiar 
character  of  Liverpool  commerce  is  obvious.  The  Liverpool 
banker  was  primarily  a  merchant,  who  received  the  cash  of 
other  men  in  deposit.  From  these  beginnings  the  banking 
business  proper  arose,  necessitated  by  the  growing  wealth  of  the 

*  The  average  tonnage  for  the  seven  years  ending  1716,  which 
entered  and  cleared  from  Liverpool,  was  18,371.  In  a  similar 
period  ending  1792  it  was  360,380.  Baines,  ‘  History  of  Liverpool,’ 
p.  491. 
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place.  We  find  accordingly  that  Heywood’s  Bank  was  launched 
as  a  separate  concern  in  1773  and  continued  as  a  private  business 
till  1883,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  Bank  of  Liverpool. 
The  first  mention  in  directories  of  the  firm  of  William  Gregson, 
Sons,  Packe  &  Morland  as  bankers  is  in  1790,  but  in  one  way 
or  another  as  African  merchants,  insurance  brokers,  and  owners 
of  privateers,  the  firm  of  Gregson  had  been  in  existence  since  the 
middle  of  the  century,  and  had  probably  done  business  as 
bankers  during  a  part  at  any  rate  of  the  intervening  years. 
The  banking  firm  of  Clarke  had  its  beginning  in  the  linen  trade. 
In  1769  William  Clarke  is  described  as  ‘  Merchant  and  Linen 
‘  Draper,’  in  1774  as  ‘  Banker  and  Linen  Draper.’  To  follow 
in  detail  the  fortunes  of  these  and  other  banking  firms,  often 
somewhat  checkered,  would  not  have  any  special  bearing  on  the 
history  of  Liverpool  in  its  larger  lines.  They  can  be  read  in 
Mr.  Hughes’s  ‘  Liverpool  Banks  and  Bankers,’  a  book  which  is 
of  no  little  value,  describing  as  it  does  clearly  and  .shortly  an 
important  episode  in  the  history  of  English  commerce.  It  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  first  growth  of  these  institutions 
from  the  African  trade,  but  the  cessation  of  that  trade  did  not 
stop,  though  it  may  temporarily  have  checked,  the  progress  of 
this  branch  of  commerce.  But  the  appearance  in  the  commercial 
life  of  the  city  of  distinct  banking  firms  towards  the  close  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  an  occurrence  as  impor¬ 
tant  and  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  town  as  the  grant  in 
medieval  times  of  a  new  charter.  Other  events  in  the  history 
of  the  town  in  modem  times  might  be  narrated,  but  they  are 
either  of  local  rather  than  of  general  interest,  or  belong,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester 
in  1830,  and  the  arrival  of  the  first  steamboat  in  the  Mersey 
from  America  in  1819,  to  the  history  of  English  progress  rather 
than  to  that  of  Liverpool.  The  creation  of  the  canal  system 
may  be  placed  in  the  same  category,  though  it  was  specially 
important  to  Liverpool.  Without  it,  after  the  ces.sation  of  the 
slave  trade,  Liverpool  would  have  been  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  mere  coastwise  port ;  instead,  this  system  enabled  it  to  lose 
the  African  trade  with  little  more  than  a  temporary  disturbance, 
and  to  obtain  all  the  benefits  of  the  manufacturing  uprising  of 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire  and  the  Midlands,  and  to  carry  the 
produce  of  their  looms  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  for  us  now  to  realise  how  much  the  making  of  canals 
meant  to  Liverpool ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  in  1760,  there  was  but  one  canal  in  existence  and 
that  was  only  a  canalised  stream,  the  Sankey  brook,  fourteen 
miles  long,  which  connected  the  coal-fields  of  St.  Helens  with 
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the  Mersey,  and  was  a  mere  local  feeder.  By  1792  there  were 
thirty-one  canals  at  work,  whilst  in  that  very  year  alone,  when 
the  canal  fever  was  at  its  height,  and  large  sums  were  paid  for 
single  shares  in  undertakings  not  even  begun,  a  number  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  existing  artificial  waterways  was  projected. 
Liverpool  thus  became  a  focus  at  which  the  waterways  of  the 
north-west  were  gathered,  and  by  them,  as  by  a  number  of  out¬ 
stretching  fanlike  arms  converging  on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey, 
Liverpool  constituted  itself  the  distributing  centre  for  large 
portions  of  the  globe  of  the  products  of  the  looms  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  of  the  manufactures  of  the  Midlands  and  of  the 
saltfields  of  Cheshire,  as  well  as  of  the  agricultural  produce  of 
some  western  counties.  Thus  no  more  eventful  episode  is  to 
be  foimd  in  the  history  of  Liverpool  than  this  comparatively 
sudden  and  rapid  connexion  of  the  western  port  with  the  inland 
district  of  England  by  a  network  of  waterways,  which  served  their 
purpose  for  more  than  half  a  century,  until  in  1830  they  began 
to  be  superseded  by  railways,  which  did  more  than  feed  Liver¬ 
pool,  the  seaport,  with  goods,  for  they  connected  the  people 
hitherto  so  isolated  \vith  the  rest  of  England.* 

Throughout  its  history  a  special  individuality,  arising  from 
the  position  of  the  town  and  from  the  occupation  of  the  people, 
has  marked  the  community,  and  it  is  probably  from  this  fact 
that  while  Liverpool  has  always  been  less  susceptible  to  the 
intellectual  movements  of  the  country  generally,  it  at  one  time 
produced  something  in  the  nature  of  a  school  of  artists  of  its 
own.  The  Liverpool  painters  have  indeed  somewhat  loosely 
been  styled  the  Liverpool  School,f  as  the  Norwich  painters  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  called  the  Norwich 
School.  But  the  works  of  the  latter  were  marked  by  some 
broad  qualities  common  to  all  the  artists  of  the  Eastern  counties, 
and  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Liverpool  painters.  They 
practised  every  kind  of  art,  and  were  to  a  great  extent  the 

*  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  no  con¬ 
nexion  by  stage  coaches  with  Liverpool,  only  by  stage  wagons, 
which  occupied  ten  days  in  summer  and  eleven  in  winter  on  the 

{‘ourney  from  London  to  Liverpool.  Gentlemen  travelled  on  horse- 
>ack,  ladies  in  carriages.  Mail  coaches  were  established  in  1784, 
and  occupied  thirty  hours  on  the  journey.  The  first  stage  coach 
to  London  was  advertised  in  1760,  and  the  journey  took  forty-eight 
hours. 

f  ‘  The  Liverpool  School  of  Painting,’  by  H.  C.  Marillier,  London, 
1904 — a  book  which  passes  over  the  earliest  Liverpool  artists,  and 
gives 'a  very  inadequate  biography  of  a  number  of  men,  some  of 
whomVere  but^slightly  connected  with  Liverpool. 
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predecessors  of  men  whose  artistic  haunts  were  among  the 
charming  vales  and  streams  of  North  Wales.  Among  them 
were  men  differing  so  markedly  as  Stubbs,  the  animal  painter, 
the  elder  Williamson,  the  portrait  painter,  Richard  Ansdell, 
whose  pictures  of  animal  and  sporting  and  pastoral  scenes  were 
at  one  time  valued  highly,  and  Bond,  the  landscape  artist. 
The  truth  is  that  the  isolation  of  which  we  have  spoken  caused 
the  artists  of  the  district  to  make  the  town  a  centre,  while  from 
time  to  time  endeavours  were  apparent  to  give  a  special  local 
character  and  prestige  to  the  work  of  local  artists,  and  to  create 
a  kind  of  corporate  body.  For  in  1769  an  Art  Institution 
or  Society  of  Arts  was  established,  which  however  lasted  only  a 
year;  but  in  1773  it  was  revived  as  the  Society  of  Artists  in 
Liverpool,  and  it  gave  an  exhibition  in  1774.  This  again  con¬ 
tinued  only  for  two  years.  Ten  years  later  (1783)  a  somewhat 
similar  body  was  established — the  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Arts  in  Liverpool ;  this  too  had  a  brief  existence  and  held  but 
a  few  exhibitions.  From  that  time,  however,  there  has  always 
been  in  Liverpool  a  considerable,  an  intelligent,  and  happily  an 
unostentatious,  patronage  of  art,  and  the  town  has  now  in  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery  as  fine  a  municipal  gallery  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  England. 

This  feeling  for  art  has  somewhat  redeemed  Liverpool  from 
the  intellectual  barrenness  which  unquestionably  characterises 
it.  William  Roscoe,  the  historian,  is  the  only  name  of  more 
than  local  ability  who  can  be  connected  with  the  town, 
and  it  was  not  the  least  of  his  admirable  qualities  that  he 
constantly  endeavoured  to  bring  Liverpool  nearer  to  an  ideal 
community  in  which  a  civic  virtue  and  the  love  of  literature  and 
art  should  be  united  with  commercial  energy.  Lord  Wensleydale, 
it  is  true,  was  born  in  Liverpool,  and  so  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
some  of  his  earlier  years  were  passed  there.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
father  was  an  eminent  merchant,  and  his  relatives  have  continued 
to  be  connected  with  the  city  and  with  its  commerce.  But  no 
place  was  less  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  political  career 
than  his  native  town,  while  the  trend  of  his  religious  opinions 
Was  absolutely  opposed  to  those  which  were  held  by  the  majority 
of  Liverpool  citizens.  But  if  no  great  names  are  connected  with 
the  city,  it  yet  has  unquestionably  a  singular  pre-eminence 
peculiarly  its  own,  for  it  is  the  main  and  outstanding  and 
overwhelming  characteristic  of  the  place  that,  from  first  to  last, 
it  invariably  retained  and  developed  its  position  as  a  seaport. 
For  Liverpool  the  sea  has  never  been  a  divider.  As  the  French 
Canadians  who  dwell  in  the  white  villages  dotted  under  the 
stately  and  impassable  hillsides  which  border  the  St.  Lawrence 
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regard  the  majestic  stream  not  as  an  immense  barrier,  but  as 
connecting  them  with  their  coimtrymen,  so  the  men  of  Liver¬ 
pool  used  to  look  on  the  Mersey  and  the  waters  to  which  it  flowed. 
To  them  the  river  was  the  outlet  from  their  city :  not  the  miry 
and  impassable  tracks  which  led  from  Liverpool  to  the  bleakest 
of  countrysides,  and  to  the  towns  beyond  it ;  and  the  proud 
words,  ‘  The  world  is  my  field,’  which  surmount  the  entrance 
to  the  offices  of  a  famous  shipping  company  in  the  Alsterdam 
at  Hamburg  might  with  good  reason  have  been  used  by  the 
merchants  of  the  Mersey.  They  would  aptly  have  summarised 
the  aims  and  the  ambitions  of  the  traders  of  Liverpool  through¬ 
out  its  later  history.  As  a  seaport  it  has  grown  popular  and  rich, 
and  its  virtues  and  its  failings  have  arisen  from  this  special  pre¬ 
eminence  and  this  special  character.  The  commercial  con¬ 
nexions  of  Liverpool  are  worldwide,  but  its  interests  are  largely 
local,  centred  in  its  own  municipal  life  and  in  its  particular 
commerce.  The  remarkable  isolation  of  its  position  for  many 
centuries  has  left  its  mark  on  its  character  to-day,  and  the  throngs 
of  strangers  who  pass  through  its  streets  do  not  affect  it  as  a 
town,  they  only  help  to  emphasise  its  position  as  a  seaport. 
Liverpool  remains  uncosmopoUtan,  flourishing,  and  wealthy,  with 
a  happy  absence  of  ostentation,  in  touch  with  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  conscious  of  its  worldwide  connexions,  yet  in  tem¬ 
perament  more  provincial  than  many  lesser  communities.  Its 
history,  its  interests,  and  its  position  have  tended  to  produce 
civic  individuality  and  local  and  commercial  strength  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  so  that  whilst  the  actual  history  of  Liverpool  is 
remarkably  distinct,  it  forms  an  important  and  well-marked 
element  in  the  evolution  of  modem  England.  Yet,  yesterday 
and  to-day,  this  history  is  dominated  by  the  striking  and  im¬ 
pressive  fact  that  Liverpool  is  the  representative  seaport  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  stranger  who  for  the  first  time  passes 
through  its  streets,  full  of  busy  life,  finds,  as  we  have  said,  no 
striking  remains  of  past  ages.  No  place  has  retained  from 
generation  to  generation  a  more  continuous  character.  A 
slight  analysis  of  the  scene  around  him  will  convince  the  observer 
that  there  is  here  closely  intermingled  commercial,  municipal,  and 
social  fife,  within  a  comparatively  narrow  area,  in  a  remarkable 
and  indeed  a  unique  manner.  He  is  always  conscious  that  he 
is  in  an  immense  seaport,  and  he  is  constantly  reminded  of  the 
connexion  between  commercial  and  municipal  Ufe.  The  Town 
Hall  and  the  Exchange  still  stand  close  together,  and  the  carriage 
of  the  merchant  jostles  the  stevedore’s  lorry.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  connexion  was  even  closer.  The  merchant  lived 
over  or  close  to  his  office,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
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the  nineteenth  century  that  he  began  habitually  to  reside  in  a 
street  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  or  in  a  house  in  the  rural 
districts  outside  the  city.  Nor  even  then  did  the  Liverpool 
merchant  build  for  himself  more  than  a  commodious  and  com¬ 
fortable  home.  In  no  way  has  he  shown  his  simple  and  com¬ 
mon-sense  character  better  than  in  this  absence  of  extravagance 
in  his  house.  And  when  the  fashionable  lady  went  to  a  dance 
or  a  card  party,  the  rendezvous  was  not  seldom  an  upper  room 
in  the  Exchange  above  the  spot  where  in  the  daytime  her  hus¬ 
band  had  made  a  charter-party,  or  her  brother  had  settled  a 
loss  on  a  policy  of  insurance.  When  Derrick,  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  at  Bath,  visited  Liverpool  in  17()0,  in  describing  the 
Exchange  he  writes  :  ‘  The  assembly  room  which  is  also  upstairs 
‘  is  grand,  spacious,  and  finely  illuminated ;  here  is  a  meeting 
‘  once  a  fortnight  to  dance  and  play  cards  :  where,’  he  adds 
with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  ‘  you  will  find  some  women 
‘  elegantly  accomplished  and  perfectly  well  dressed.’  * 

But  the  story  of  Liverpool  is  now*  in  the  present,  when,  enlarged 
and  expanded,  the  town  still  borders  the  Mersey,  which,  as  in 
the  past,  flows  in  constant  tides  between  the  Cheshire  and  the 
Lancashire  shores.  Enormous  docks  cover  the  once  bleak 
marsh  lands,  and  clouds  of  smoke  from  huge  liners  rise  on  the 
horizon,  as  the  channel  broadens  to  the  Irish  Sea,  instead  of  the 
swelling  canvas  of  the  West  Indiaman.  But  these  are  changes 
of  detail.  •  The  outlines  of  the  place  and  of  its  life  remain  the 
same,  and  j  Liverpool  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  natural 
and  the  homogeneous  continuation  of  Liverpool  of  the  Planta- 
genets  and  the  Tudors. 

*  Baines,  ‘  History  of  Liverpool,’  p.  426. 
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Akt.  Ill.-HYMNOLOGY,  CLASSIC  AND  ROMANTIC. 

1.  Dictionary  of  Hymnology.  By  John  Julian,  D.D.  Revised 

edition.  London  :  Murray,  1907. 

2.  Roman  Breviary.  Translated  into  English  by  John,  Mar¬ 

quess  OP  Bute.  London  and  Edinburgh :  Blackwood, 
1879. 

3.  Evangelisch- Luther isches  Gesangbuch.  Osnabriick  :  1883. 

T  y NDER  the  designation  of  hymns  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
songs  relating  to  the  religious  life,  with  the  innumerable 
compositions  in  ver.se  and  rhythmical  prose  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  God,  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  the  Church’s  hierarchy 
of  saints  and  angels,  have  been  indiscriminately  included. 
Common  speech,  however,  indicates  a  narrower  conception. 
It  implies  a  recognised,  if  undefined,  distinction  between  hymns 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  and  poems  primarily  intended  for 
the  edification  and  devotional  exercises  of  individual  readers, 
to  many  of  which,  nevertheless,  the  title  has  been  accorded. 
John  Milton  named  one  section  of  his  austere  Nativity  ode 
‘  The  Hymn  ’ ;  Richard  Cra.shaw’8  ode  to  the  Admirable  Saint 
Teresa  is  equally  headed  a  ‘  Hymn  ’ ;  Herbert  entitled  his 
loveliest  of  spiritual  lyrics,  ‘  My  joy,  my  life,  my  crown,’  a 
‘true  hymn.’  Yet  these,  with  countless  other  verses  of  like 
nature  in  all  ages  and  languages,  belong  by  virtue  of  form,  as 
well  as  by  their  meditative,  contemplative,  and  imaginative 
qualities,  to  those  literary  works  generally  classified  as  sacred 
poetry.  And,  for  practical  consideration,  the  term  may  fairly, 
if  arbitrarily,  be  restricted  to  religious  songs  which  by  adaptations 
and  excisions  of  editors,  or  by  the  original  intention  of  the  writers, 
have  either  (as  many  ‘  sequences  ’  and  ‘  proses  ’)  become  a  part 
of  Church  liturgies,  or  have  taken  a  place  in  congregational  acts 
of  worship  amongst  Catholic  and  Protestant  communities. 
Moreover  those  lyrics  only  can  be  strictly  denominated  hymns 
which  are  closely,  if  not  inseparably,  associated  with  the  idea 
of  words  sung  or  chanted  as  opposed  to  the  idea  of  words  read 
or  spoken. 

Even  with  this  limitation  the  number  of  Christian  hymns 
extant  is  enormous,  and  the  greater  number.  Dr.  Julian  states, 
‘  are  to  be  found  in  German,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  in  the 
‘  order  named.’  *  Nor  is  the  number  surprising  when  we  find 
the  list  of  hymns  taken  from  seven  Breviaries  alone  amounts 


*  Preface  to  Dictionary. 
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to  more  than  nine  hundred,  while  individual  hymn-writers 
are  occasionally  credited  with  the  authorship  not  of  hundreds 
but  of  thousands  of  such  compositions.  Over  two  thousand — 
to  take  two  prolific  examples — are  attributed  to  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf ;  to  Charles  Wesley  six  thousand  five  hundred  are  con¬ 
fidently  ascribed. 

From  diverse  points  of  view  this  immense  mass  of  lyric  verse 
has  special  interests,  historical,  theological,  critical,  and  aesthetic. 
But  apart  from  history,  theology,  or  literary  merit,  and  regarded 
from  a  wholly  different  outlook,  the  hymnaries  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  century  to  century,  present  a 
unique  record  of  one  aspect  of  human  nature.  They  offer  in  a 
sense  no  other  literary  register  can  rival  a  consecutive  chronicle 
of  the  relationship  of  man  with  God  ;  they  contain  the  emotional 
expression  in  its  widest  range  of  experiences  involved  by  that 
relationship ;  they  reflect  faithfully  the  phases  of  feeling  and 
fancy  evoked  or  directed  by  Christianity  during  nineteen  cen¬ 
turies,  and  form  a  reliable  document  in  which  the  souls  of  men 
inscribed  year  by  year  the  fears,  the  hopes,  joys,  sorrows  and 
aspirations  of  what  is  termed  the  spiritual  life. 

The  developements  followed,  in  some  sort,  the  currents  that 
governed  secular  poetry  ;  and  hymnology,  like  all  other  sections 
of  literature,  has  its  several  divisions,  so  open  theoretically  to 
question  but  for  practical  purposes  so  essential,  where  classic, 
romantic,  or  realistic  tendencies  predominate. 

I. 

To  a  certain  extent  developements  of  Christian  doctrine  un¬ 
doubtedly  influenced  the  lyric  bent  of  the  great  classic  hymn- 
writers.  On  Latin  hymnology  the  ascetic  principle  left  a  de¬ 
terminating  impress.  Flesh  and  spirit,  body  and  soul,  nature 
and  grace,  in  implacable  opposition ;  the  life  of  the  Christian 
a  warfare  between  contending  forces  of  which  one  or  the  other 
must  ‘  die  daily  ’ :  the  antithesis,  for  ever  on  the  lips  of  doctors 
and  fathers,  enunciated  in  new  guise  the  Eastern  doctrines  of 
dual  powers ;  the  rivalries  of  light  and  darkness  found  their 
counterpart  in  the  good  and  ill  of  gospel  tenets.  And  as  the 
mild  teaching  of  the  catacombs  gave  place  to  harsher  concep¬ 
tions,  the  creed  of  the  inherent  evil  of  things  material  and 
sensual  asserted  itself  in  the  ‘  acts  ’  of  macerated  saints,  in  the 
penances  of  confessors  and  penitents,  until,  in  lands  where  the 
calm  paganisms  of  Greek  and  Latin  races  had  celebrated  with 
unfretted  conscience  their  serene  cult  of  physical  beauty,  the 
new  worship,  with  its  new  decalogue,  prevailed.  Mortification 
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of  the  flesh,  abstinence  even  from  permissible  indulgence,  the 
refusal  of  natural  delights  even  the  most  innocent,  became  not 
only  a  means  towards  self-mastery  but  an  aim  and  an  end 
passionately  pursued  in  the  tragic  heroisms  of  self-tortured 
ascetics.  Cast  forth  the  heart’s  joy ;  let  the  eyes  be  shut  to 
outward  loveliness  ;  let  the  affections  hunger  and  thirst ;  break 
the  cup  that  should  assuage  the  parched  lips,  let  the  wine  be 
spilt  and  the  bread  trampled  under  foot  in  the  mire  of  street- 
ways.  ‘  Hate  life  \vith  a  holy  hatred  ’ ;  *  ‘  Even  deny  ourselves 
‘  to  ourselves  ’ ;  "  Abstain  from  the  delight  of  things  seen  ’  f — 
phrase  after  phrase  sets  forth  the  counsel  of  perfection 
enacted  in  the  lives  of  virgins  and  anchorites.  The  austere 
precepts  of  monastic  holiness  shadowed  the  world ;  the  fear  of 
God  translated  itself  into  the  abhorrence  of  all  that  makes 
earth  desirable. 

The  Church  issued  her  edicts  of  sanctification.  Faith  bowed 
to  the  yoke  of  doctrinal  abnegation.  Human  nature,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  wont,  sought  means  of  evasion — ‘  God  forbade,  but 
‘  Faustus  hath  done  it !  ’  Moreover  the  soul  itself  conspired 
with  the  heart  and  signed  an  armistice  \vith  those  reprobated 
gladnesses,  those  outcast  affections,  those  pleasures  of  sense 
and  sight.  And  in  Christian  hymnology  this  reassertion  and 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  human  nature 
found,  with  ever-increasing  emphasis,  its  emotional  outlet. 

Liturgic  hymnody,  as  represented  by  the  Roman  Breviary, 
stands  far  removed  from  the  hymns  of  ‘  common  use  ’  (to  employ 
the  term  of  dictionary  classification)  in  congregational  services, 
Protestant  or  Catholic.  Taken  alone,  separated  and  dissociated 
from  the  ritual  sequence  and  succession  of  canonical  offices, 
some  may  have  a  greater,  some  a  lesser,  individual  value.  But 
individual  significance  is  not  their  aim.  And  it  is  only  when 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  whole  text  of  the  Breviary, 
with  its  ordered  commemoration  of  the  mysteries  of  Christian 
faith,  that  their  merit  or  demerit  can  be  appreciated.  J  Nor  is 
there  any  doubt  that  what  is  eminently  lacking  of  emotional 
colour  and  tone  was  supplied  by  the  other  accessories  and 
adjuncts  of  the  ritual  ceremonial  which  framed  and  encom¬ 
passed  them,  appealing  at  once  to  eye,  to  ear,  and  to  imagina¬ 
tion.  ‘  A  year-long  dramatic  action,’  so  Mr.  Pater  described 
the  continuous  rites  of  the  mediaeval  cathedral,  ‘  the  drama  or 
‘mystery  of  Redemption,  to  the  necessity  of  which  the  great 

*  Office  of  St.  Ignatius  (Lesson  from  St.  Austin). 

t  Common  of  Saints  (Lesson  from  St.  Gregory). 

j  In  the  Roman  Breviary  the  English  translations  of  the  hjonns 
are  by  various  hands — Newman,  Caswall,  Neale,  Littledale,  &c. 
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*  Church  had  shaped  itself.’  *  This  was  what  the  services  of 
Catholicism  presented  as  a  daily  spectacle  to  the  sight  of  the 
faithful.  ‘  AJl  these  various  offices,  which  in  Pontifical,  Missal, 
‘  and  Breviary  devout  imagination  had  elaborated  from  age  to 
‘  age  with  such  a  range  of  spiritual  colour  and  light  and  shade, 
‘  with  so  much  poetic  tact  in  quotation,  such  a  depth  of  insight 
‘  into  the  Christian  soul,  had  here  joined  themselves  harmoniously 
‘  together,  one  office  ending  only  where  another  began.’ 

‘  A  year-long  dramatic  action,’  with,  for  book  of  the  words, 
the  Breviary.  And,  beneath  the  ‘  action  ’  in  all  its  episodes. 
Natal,  Paschal,  Pentecostal,  lie  the  ideas,  abstract  and  universal, 
of  which  such  episodes  became  the  manifest  symbols.  Christ¬ 
mas,  with  its  sacred  Birth  and  Motherhood,  asseverating  the 
sanctity  of  life  ;  the  Incarnation,  with  its  dual  proclamation  of 
the  Godhead  that  underlies  true  manhood  and  of  the  humanity 
that  dwells  with  God.  Then,  as  observances  pursue  their  annual 
course  and  the  miracle-play  of  the  Nativity  gives  way  to  the 
mystery-play  of  death.  Good  Friday’s  rites  unfold  the  spiritual 
conception  of  life  made  perfect  in  dying,  imaging  scene  by  scene 
the  sacred  Passion,  picturing  that  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
vital  principle  emerging  from  its  grave  to  carry  the  very  form  of 
humanity  into  the  eternal  glory  where,  before,  no  shadow  of 
mortality  had  ever  dimmed  the  resplendence  of  imcreated  light. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Divine  Progress  recorded  in  the 
appointed  offices  of  the  Christian  year.  To  it  all  else,  the  roll- 
call  of  minor  festivals,  the  days,  black  letter  or  red,  of  martyrs, 
confessors,  virgins,  saints,  are  subordinate  incidents.  They 
present  but  side-scenes  of  the  central  theme,  serve  but  to  reinforce 
that  dominant  idea  of  human  nature  possessed,  penetrated, 
purified  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Godhead. 

Thus  regarded,  the  Breviary  remains  the  most  notable  docu¬ 
ment  of  commemorative  import  known  to  the  Western  world  of 
religious  faith.  In  it  each  fraction  of  day  and  night  is  printed 
with  the  signature  of  some  article  of  the  Christian  creed.  To 
each  hour  is  assigned  its  distinctive  acts  of  devotion,  its  special 
groups  of  psalm  and  antiphon,  of  prayer  and  gospel  lesson. 
And,  set  in  this  vast  framework  of  liturgic  ritual,  the  unemotional 
formalism  characteristic  of  the  Ambrosian  and  other  early 
Latin  hymns  becomes  a  formalism  exacted  by  certain  fitnesses, 
certain  exigences,  of  time  and  circumstance  and  surroundings. 

Mattins  said  at  midnight.  Lauds  in  the  grey  twilight  pre¬ 
ceding  dawn,  were  literally  the  offices  of  ‘  God’s  watchers  in 
‘  the  night,’  who,  rising  from  short  and  broken  slumbers,  antici- 


*  Gaston  de  Latour. 
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pated  the  daybreak.  Something  of  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
something  too  of  the  awe  of  darkness,  crept  into  those  calm 
verses  of  nocturnal  .singers.  They  belong  to  generations  when 
imagination  was  not  so  much  the  material  from  which  art 
fashioned  its  master- works  as  the  initiative  force  which  fashioned 
art ;  they  belong  to  centuries  when  belief  ranged  over  fields 
unbounded  by  the  scientific  limitations  of  the  possible  ;  to  days 
when  preternatural  terrors  were  an  integral  part  of  the  mental 
equipment  of  men  and  a  factor  in  the  conduct  of  daily  routine, 
and  when  the  t’hurch,  adopting  the  creed  of  dread,  provided 
souls  with  amulets  to  shield  them  in  the  hour  of  fear.  So  these 
hymns  of  the  night  echo  the  tremors  of  ghost-haunted  shadows. 
They  tell  of  powers  that  lurk  anear  while  men  sleep,  of  spirits 
of  temptation  hidden  in  the  ambuscades  of  gloom.  Sleep  is 
the  spell  that  binds  the  senses  and  delivers  them  over  to  sin. 
And  stanza  after  stanza  petitions  with  steadfast  faith  in  the 
Divine  Will,  that  the  light  of  Him  who  is  everlasting  Light  shall 
shield,  cleanse,  and  fortify  the  .souls  that  invoke  His  aid. 
Versicle  and  response  reiterate  the  cry  and  the  assurance. 
‘  Thou  lightest  my  candle,  0  Lord  ’ ;  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  ’ ; 
‘  Under  His  feathers  shalt  thou  trust.’  Then  as  night  wears  to 
dawn,  and  the  darkness  flies,  the  imagery  of  the  hymns  reflects 
the  slow  progres.sion  of  the  hours.  The  paler  skies  foretell  the 
coming  day ;  the  morning  star,  ever  dear  to  the  symbolist,  the 
crowing  cock,  announce  that  night  is  far  spent ;  the  ‘  labyrinth  ’ 
of  blackness  gives  place  to  orient  vistas,  spectres  depart,  and 
they  who  rose  at  midnight,  who  took  up  the  watch  again  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  now  at  the  first  hour  of  light  greet  the  new 
day  with  invocations,  thanks,  and  praise.  Grave,  subdued, 
monotonous,  these  hymns  of  the  Hours  are  curiously,  impres¬ 
sively,  non-individual.  Their  sentiments  are  the  collective 
sentiments  the  Church  elected  to  xitter  by  the  mouth  of  her 
sons.  A  calm  preoccupation  with  majestic  ideas,  \vith  thoughts 
of  the  strength,  the  mercy,  the  greatness  of  God  the  Creator 
and  Redeemer,  who,  when  the  heavens  were  made,  ‘  didst  lay 
‘  their  rudiments  in  light,’  almost  effaces  any  personal  accent. 
The  cry  of  the  separate  heart  is  unheard  in  the  tranquil  unison 
of  sentiments  common  to  all. 

Nor,  when  .special  offices  for  the  seasons  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
Pentecost  follow  one  another  with  liturgic  celebrations  proper 
to  each,  is  the  tone  of  feeling  less  objective,  although,  perforce, 
the  strings  touched  vibrate  with  a  closer  human  .sympathy. 
The  familiar  ‘  Vox  clara,  ecce,  intonat,’  *  sung  throughout  the 


*  Uncertain,  sixth  century  (‘ Hark,  a  herald  voice’). 
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Advent  weeks  when  antiphons,  lessons,  versicles,  and  respon- 
saries  tell  with  crescendo  of  emphasis  that  the  Lord  is  at  hand, 
has  in  it  the  sound  of  a  bugle  reveille  that  rings  over  a  sleeping 
camp.  Yet  when  the  festival  of  motherhood  has  fully  come — 
‘  This  day  ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  cometh,  and  in  the 
‘  morning  thine  eye  shall  see  His  glory  ’ — there  is  scarcely  a 
reflexion  of  the  homely  human  sweetness  of  the  miracle-birth 
as  told  in  the  naive  simplicity  of  the  legendary  gospels  of  the 
Holy  Infancy  or  in  later  folksong  carols.  The  God-Baby  of 
Mary,  of  the  herdsmen  and  the  kings,  is  pre-eminently  the  Word 
Incarnate,  the  Lord  of  lords,  Adonai,  Creator,  Judge,  as  in  the 
phrase  of  the  stateliest  Nod  ever  penned  * * * § 

‘  He  is  Alpha  ;  from  that  Fountain 
All  that  is  and  hath  been  flows  ’ ; 

And  while  in  the  first  hour  of  the  new  era  the  chanters  chant 
their  question,  ‘  0  ye  shepherds,  speak,  and  tell  us  w'hat  ye  have 
‘  seen  ?  ’  and  the  answer  comes  in  supreme,  unadorned  direct¬ 
ness  :  ‘  We  saw  the  new-born  Child,’  still  in  the  best-known 
of  ancient  Christmas  hymns,  ‘  0  sola  magnarum  urbium,’t  or  in 
the  Ambrosian  ‘  Veni,  Redemptor  gentium,’  J  the  Christ-Child 
comes  weighted  with  all  the  regalia  of  celestial  loyalty. 

‘  A  year-long  dramatic  action.’  To  the  first  scene  of  the 
divine  mystery  of  life  succeeds  the  second  scene,  the  divine 
mystery  of  death.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  treatment  of  this  chief 
theme  of  Christian  pietism  that  the  hymns  of  the  classic  school, 
while  displa}ang  their  characteristically  objective  attitude  of 
mind,  borrow  an  accent  of  more  human  passion,  the  passion 
of  a  battle  field  where  the  captain  dies  victorious.  Two  among 
them, the  ‘  Vexilla Regis prodeunt ’  (‘The  Royal  banners  forward 
‘go’)  and  the  ‘Range,  lingua,  gloriosi’  (‘Sing,  my  tongue,  the 
‘glorious  battle ’),§  take  their  place  wdth  the  ‘  Stabat  Mater,’ || 
the  ‘  Veni  Creator,’  ^  the  ‘  Dies  irae,’  **  and  the  three  great 
Sacramental  hymns  of  Aquinas,ff  in  a  spiritual  supremacy  of 
classic  splendour,  strength,  and  restraint. 


*  Prudentius,  fourth  centurv. 

t  Prudentius  (‘  Bethlehem  !  of  noblest  cities  ’). 

j  ‘  0  come.  Redeemer  of  the  earth  ’  ;  ‘  Veni,  Redemptor.’ 

§  Venantius  Fortunatus.  Fifth  century. 

II  Uncertain.  Attributed  in  part  to  .Tacopone. 

^  Author  unknown. 

**  Thomas  of  Celano.  ThirtecTith  century, 
tf  ‘  Lauda  Sion  ’ ;  ‘  Pange,  lingua  ’ ;  ‘  Verbum  supornum  ’  (thir- 
teenth'century). 
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All  retain,  though  here  and  there  modified,  a  classic  im¬ 
personality  of  conception,  and  it  is  again  the  liturgic  framework 
which  adds  personal  colour  and  poignancy  to  the  hymns. 

‘  Behold  and  see,’  ‘  o  vos  omnes,  qui  transitis  per  viam,  attendite 
‘  et  videte  si  est  dolor  sicut  dolor  mens  ?  Una  hora  non  potuistis 
‘  vigilare  mecum  ?  Quid  dormitis  ?  ’  All  souls  are  convened, 
all  eyes  bidden  gaze  upon  the  wood  of  the  cross,  ‘  Ecce  lignum 
‘  crucis,’  during  the  long-drawn  rites  of  the  passion  hours ; 
all  ears  are  filled  with  the  recitation  of  the  mart\Tdom  of  the 
Christ,  the  shame,  the  torture,  the  sharpness  of  His  dying.  The 
‘  reproaches  ’  echo  each  the  other.  ‘  My  people,  what  have 
‘  I  done  unto  you  ?  wherein  have  I  wearied  you  ?  ’  ‘  Is  it 
‘  nothing  to  you  ?  ’  The  questions  are  reiterated,  yet  as  by 
Bethlehem’s  manger  so  by  Calvary’s  Cross  the  action  of  the 
mystery  culminates  in  the  summons  ‘  Venite  adoremus,’  and, 
as  the  lips  of  the  faithful  are  bowed  to  the  feet  of  the  Crucified 
the  cry  that  arises,  continuous  as  the  hallelujahs  of  Palm 
Sunday,  is  one  that  declares  not  the  weakness  but  the  Divine 
Majesty  of  the  Victim.  In  that  cry  devotion  is  exalted  above 
pity,  above  the  mere  impulse  and  instinct  of  the  heart.  ‘  Agios 
‘  Theos  !  Agios  Thanatos  !  Holy  God,  holy  and  immortal !  ’ 
Even  in  the  ‘  Stabat  Mater  ’  itself,  where,  almost  as  a  concession 
to  human  emotion,  sinners  are  suffered  to  compassionate  the 
sorrows  of  ‘  the  Virgin  most  sorrowful,’  even  here,  where  the 
Church  gives  her  children  leave  to  weep,  the  liturgy  still  reverts 
to  the  levels  of  austere  fortitude.  Christ’s  Mother  herself  is 
not  exempted  from  the  stern  call  of  a  courage  exalted  above 
sympathy.  She  too  must  count  the  agony  of  the  Beloved  as  of 
small  account  beside  the  salvation  of  souls  that  sin.  ‘  Maiden 
‘and  Mother’  (the  phrase  surely  is  of  the  heroic  centuries), 

‘  Thou  didst  look  on  Him  ;  and  thou  sawest  not  only  that  thy 
‘  Son  was  smitten  but  that  the  world  was  saved.’  Easter  may 
come,  with  its  songs  of  jubilance  ;  Ascension,  with  its  exulta¬ 
tion  ;  Pentecost,  with  its  assurance  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Divine  promise  ;  but  never  does  the  clarion  of  victory  give  a 
more  certain  sound  than  in  the  battle-hymn  sung  during  those 
days  of  death-remembrance,  than  in  those  stanzas  which  pro¬ 
claim  the  royalty  of  the  conquering  Victim  who  in  d\’ing  slew 
death  and  who  in  rendering  to  the  grave  His  mortality  emanci¬ 
pated  life  for  evermore — 

‘  O  Tree  of  Beauty,  Tree  of  Light, 

0  Tree  with  royal  purple  dight !  ’ 

The  outward  horror  of  wounds  that  bleed,  of  parched  lips  and 
drawn  limbs,  the  sinister  darkness  of  obscured  skies,  are  lost 
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to  the  eye  of  faith.  The  realities  of  matter  are  become  as  naught, 
eclipsed  by  the  realities,  divine  and  indestructible,  of  vision. 

‘  With  fragrance  dropping  from  each  bough. 

Sweeter  than  sweetest  nectar  thou, 

Decked  with  the  fruit  of  peace  and  praise 
And  glorious  with  triumphant  lays.’ 

Thus  the  ‘  faithful  Cross  ’  recedes  from  sight  in  regal  majesty, 
shrouded  in  clouds  of  incense,  its  track  strewn  with  bay-leaf  and 
laurel. 

In  their  emotional  contemplation  the  Passion  hymns,  despite 
their  classic  objectivity,  anticipate  the  ‘  Kreutzlieder  ’  of  a  later 
epoch  when  romanticism  overtly  in\  adod  the  regions  of  the 
religious  life  with  its  surging  tide  of  human  feeling.  And  as 
their  author,  Fortunatus,  once  a  poet  of  the  world’s  gay  science, 
borrowed  somewhat  of  earth’s  colours  wherewith  to  paint  his 
Calvary,  so  an  undernote  of  human  longing  wound  its  way  into  the 
mediaeval  songs  of  aspiration  which  the  Breviary  incorporated  as 
the  centuries  went  by.  In  the  rhymes  of  the  two  St.  Bernards, 
of  the  Clairvaux  apostle  of  warfare  temporal  and  theological, 
and  of  that  other  Bernard  who  wuthin  his  convent  walls  painted 
the  vices  of  mediaevstl  Christianity  with  no  sparing  hand,  the 
Church  took  to  her  use  the  ultimate  expres.sion  of  lyric  sweet- 
!  ness.  The  stanzas  of  the  ‘  jubilee  rhythm  ’  of  the  warrior  monk, 
‘  Jesu  dulcis  memoria,’  prelude  the  spiritual  love-songs  of 
the  ‘  Jesuslieder  ’  to  come.  The  asceticism  of  the  soul  sought 
relaxation  ;  a  wave  of  earthly  sentiment,  of  impassioned  romance, 
swept  over  the  very  saints.  Bernard  sings  his  love  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  knight-minstrel  who  celebrates  his  lady’s  praise. 
And  for  us  through  the  ‘  veil  of  familiarity  ’  which  continually 
hides  the  essential  beauties  of  well-known  verses  a  charm  of 
rare  and  wholly  human  loveliness  clings  to  the  memory  of  those 
Minnesingers  of  God  who,  renouncing  the  tenderness  of  nature’s 
holiest  and  closest  ties,  sought  in  the  fruit  of  the  spirit’s  affec¬ 
tions  to  atone  for  the  sterility  of  the  heart’s  desire.  Nor  does 
the  rapturous  ‘  Jerusalem  ’  hymn  of  that  other  Bernard  lack 
the  earthly  accent.  The  delight  in  material  forms,  in  colour  of 
flower  and  leaf  and  precious  stone,  is  released  from  the  severe 
rule  of  metaphorical  imagery.  True,  for  Bernard,  the  body  is 
the  drag-chain  that  weighs  the  spirit  down,  blinded  and  bound, 
dust  calling  to  dust,  from  the  Paradise  of  celestial  radiance. 
Yet  his  soul,  escaping  awhile  to  view  the  beatific  vision,  has 


*  The  centos  of  the  Jerusalem  hymns  are  taken  from  Bernard 
of  Cluny’s  ‘  Hora  novissima  ’  (twelfth  century). 
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carried  with  it  reminiscences  of  the  beauty  of  its  land  of  bondage. 
His  city  is  a  city  of  Arabian  Nights  palaces ;  the  plenitude  of 
Eastern  luxuriance  adorns  the  halls  of  the  heavenly  Sion.  ‘  With 
‘jasper  glow  thy  bulwarks,  Thy  streets  with  emeralds  blaze’; 
amethyst  and  sardius  and  topaz  radiate  their  glories  where  ocean 
has  no  shore  and  time  is  unknown  to  day.  Roses  and  lilies 
grow  in  gardens  where  the  warm  air  breathes  forth  spices  and 
the  fountains  play,  where  to  the  Bride  are  known 

‘  The  Prince’s  sweetest  kisses. 

The  Prince’s  loveliest  smile.’ 

Thus,  with  a  power  of  exquisite  imagery,  Bernard  wrote  the 
song  of  home-sickness  appertaining  to  the  life  of  exile — the 
‘  brief  life  ’  of  sorrow,  toil,  and  care  ;  so  he  celebrated  the  golden 
country  whose  fairness  was  as  the  fairness  of  mortal  existence, 
shorn  of  its  shadows  but  mortal  still  in  all  save  its  immortality. 

The  offices  of  noon,  afternoon,  night,  of  winter  seasons  and 
spring  and  summer,  of  Christmas  Paschal-tide  and  Pentecost, 
complete  their  circle  of  commemorative  Hours.  And  each 
revolution  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  worship  and  prayer  that 
binds  day  w'ith  day,  week  with  week,  year  with  year.  They 
thread  together  the  emotional  expression  of  the  .soul’s  life  in  its 
relation  to  God — the  relation  of  the  un.seen  with  the  invisible. 
And  looking  back  through  the  centuries  there  remains  fixed 
upon  the  imagination  the  conception  (with  its  necessary  bent 
towards  non-individualism)  of  a  Church  whose  aim  was  the 
imposition  of  stability  upon  a  mutable  world,  whose  purpose 
was  the  enforcement  of  uniformity  upon  a  humanity  of  which 
the  vital  principle  is  diversity. 

II. 

Under  this  aspect  Catholicism — the  Catholicism  of  the  liturgic 
offices,  the  Catholicism  of  the  past,  as  opposed  to  the  evangelical 
Christianity  of  Prote.stant  reforms — represents  the  spirit  of  non¬ 
individualism,  collectivism,  and  .solidarity ;  while,  apart  from 
specialised  dogma,  Protestantism  may  be  accepted  as  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  spirit  of  disintegration  and  individualism. 
The  Church,  the  ship  of  souls,  sails  with  her  freight  into  harbour. 
The  evangelical  revolutionary  is  the  solitary  swimmer  in  the 
open  sea. 

With  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  the  trans¬ 
ference  from  the  non-individualist  spirit  of  Catholic  ritual  to 
the  personal  note  of  Protestant  creeds  was  gradually  effected. 
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Nowhere  was  the  change  more  evident  than  in  the  works  of 
the  great  German  hymn-writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Even  in  the  very  first  decade  of  the  Reformation 
the  transition  was  apparent  and,  independently  of  doctrinal 
differences,  severed  congregational  hymnody  from  the  hymnody 
of  canonical  use.  In  pre-Reformation  days  many  pilgrim  and 
crusading  songs,  with  other  popular  chants,  more  especially 
amongst  the  ancient  Bohemian  Brethren  (afterwards  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  Moravian  community),  existed  in  the  vernacular, 
but  it  was  left  to  Luther  and  his  disciples  to  exalt  hymn-singing 
to  a  place  in  devotional  exercises  it  had  never  occupied  under 
ecclesiastical  rule.  Hymns  under  Luther’s  auspices  became 
an  all-important  factor  in  the  spiritual  life  of  every  class,  and 
recognising  the  stimulus  music  lends  to  emotional  currents  of 
feeling,  the  leaders  of  the  Lutheran  movement,  in  spite  of 
Calvinistic  protests,  utilised  to  the  full  the  custom  they  had 
established.  Hymn-singing  served  them  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  popular  accessories  of  Catholic  ceremonial  and  was  calculated 
to  make  a  kindred  appeal  to  the  excitability  of  the  senses. 

A  certain  number  of  Latin  hymns  were,  it  is  true,  adapted, 
imitated,  or  translated  ;  nevertheless  from  the  first  the  phraseo¬ 
logy  of  Lutheran  verse  betrays  a  marked  alteration  of  mental 
attitude.  Following  broad  lines,  it  may  be  said  that  the  classic 
period  of  Latin  and  Greek  hymns  has  one  clear  characteristic  : 
the  epithets  applied,  the  appellations  used  in  designating  the 
Deity  almost  invariably  indicate  a  profound  adoration  of  the 
actual  being  of  God.  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Truth  of 
Truth,  men  bow  before  Him.  The  remote  Majesty,  the  un¬ 
approachable  splendour  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  is  pro¬ 
claimed  with  reiterated  metaphors ;  or,  where  the  divine 
humanity  of  Christ  is  the  theme,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  usual 
terms — the  Vine,  the  Bread,  the  Shepherd  are  those  of  autho¬ 
ritative  and  consecrated  symbohsm.  God’s  self-sufficing  glory 
is  the  burden  of  every  doxology.  The  Ambrosian  hymns  adore 
God  for  what  God  is  ;  adore  God  because  God  is  God. 

The  worship  of  congregational  Protestantism  embodied  in 
Lutheran  hymnology,  whether  the  hymns  be  intended  as 
doctrinal  memoria  technica  or  as  acts  of  devotion,  is  con¬ 
spicuously  addressed  to  the  Godhead  not  in  its  being,  but  in 
its  acts,  and  it  is  the  divine  attributes  affecting  God’s  relationship 
to  man  which  are  insistently  celebrated.  As  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  spiritual  writers  were  led  to  dwell  more  and  more 
exclusively  upon  thoughts  connected  with  the  sacred  man¬ 
hood  and  Christ’s  atoning  sacrifice,  where  the  action  of  God  fills 
all  the  canvas.  In  the  earlier  hymns  of  the  period  it  is,  how- 
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ever,  still  the  objective  aspect  of  God’s  dealings  with  mankind 
which  constitutes  the  main  text.  ‘  The  ground-tones  of  this 
‘  rehgious  poetry  were  everywhere  the  same  ;  on  the  doctrinal 
‘  side  a  joyful  assertion  of  God’s  free  grace  and  goodwill  towards 
‘  men,  as  shown  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  the  experimental 
‘  side  an  ardent  expression  of  hope  in  God  for  the  future  and 
‘  acceptance  of  His  will  in  the  present.’  ‘  They  were  not  so 
‘  much  outpourings  of  the  individual  soul  as  the  voice  of  the 
‘  congregation  meant  for  use  in  public  worship.’* * * §  The  Church’s 
worship  of  God  in  His  being  has  become  transmuted  into  man’s 
worship  of  God  in  His  action. 

Luther’s  ‘  Ein  feste  Burg,’f  known  through  innumerable 
translations  as  the  national  anthem  of  the  Reformation,  is  typical 
of  the  Biblical  tone  pervading  the  new  hymnody.  Fellow¬ 
ship  with  God  (‘  Gott’s  Sohn  ist  worden  eur  Gesell  ’)  is  its  note 
of  assurance.  So  far  as  similarity  of  atmosphere  is  concerned 
no  parallel  could  be  more  misleading  than  that  implied  in  the 
statement  that  ‘  Luther  is  the  Ambrose  of  German  hymnology.’  J 
The  austere  dignity  of  the  Latin  Father,  his  ‘  depth  and  severity, ’§ 
are  qualities  alien  to  the  reform  genius,  whose  homely  force, 
intentional  familiarisation  of  ancient  mysteries,  whose  freedom 
of  treatment,  whether  the  theme  be  God  or  devil,  recalling  the 
license  of  folksong,||  made  an  immediate  appeal  to  popular 
feeling. 

Christianity  lost,  be  it  conceded,  its  nimbus  of  uncreated 
splendour,  the  remoteness  of  its  majesty.  It  gained  the  human 
actualities  of  domestic  sentiment.  The  regal  Ambrosian  chant 
of  the  Nativity,  ‘  Veni,  Kedemptor  gentium,’  was  exchanged  for 
the  cheerful  piety  of  the  ‘  Weihnachtslied.’  Ij 

‘  Vom  Himmel  hoch  da  kora  ich  her, 

Ich  bring  euch  gute,  neue  Mar  ; 

Der  guten  Mar  bring  ich  so  viel 
Da  von  ich  singen  und  sagen  will.* 

The  Divine  Infant  is  no  longer  the  aureoled  Baby-God.  He 
has  been  deposed  from  illuminated  altars  to  be  reinstalled  as  the 
Christ-Child  of  the  hearth-place.  The  new-born  son  of  the 

*  C.  Winkworth,  ‘  Christian  Singers  of  Germany,’  18G9. 

f  Evangelisches  Gesangbuch,  No.  168. 

+  Art.  ‘  German  Hymnody  ’ ;  see  Dictionary. 

§  Art.  ‘  Ambrose.’ 

II  Hase,  ‘  Kirchengoscliichte  ’  (dritter  Theil).  Leipzig,  1896. 

^1  Adapted  from  secular  folksong.  Art.  ‘  Vom  Himmel  hoch.’ 
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sacred  mother  has  passed  from  the  arms  of  Mary  to  be  rocked  in 
the  cradle  of  every  home. 

‘  1^0  lass  mich  doch  dein  Kripplein  sein  ; 

Koinm,  komm  und  lege  bci  mir  ein.’  * 

But  the  robust  impetus  of  German  hymnology  soon  over¬ 
flowed  the  narrow  bands  of  primitive  Lutheranism.  Its  early 
stages  of  objective  narrative  and  doctrinalism  were  the  result 
of  the  importance  attached  to  missionary  propaganda  and  to 
theological  opinions,  for  which  men  daily  strove,  suffering  with 
endurance  and  a  belligerent  courage  the  last  penalties  of  heresy. 
A  simple  and  direct  objectivity  was  inevitable  in  hymns  intended 
for  the  use  of  souls  awakened  newly  to  a  fresh  interpretation 
of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  Equally  it  was  inevitable  that 
time  and  circumstance  should  carve  other  and  divergent  channels 
for  novel  lyric  phases.  For  the  collectivism  of  liturgic  expression 
the  collectivism  of  congregational  expression  had  been  sub¬ 
stituted.  This,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  a  far  more  notable  if  less 
definite  change.  Congregational  expression  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  spiritual  individualism,  and  spiritual  individualism, 
with  its  secondary  quality  of  subjectivity,  its  leanings  towards 
transcendentalism,  and  its  excursions  into  the  erotic  school  of 
mystical  pietism,  became  the  dominating  lyric  note.  ‘  Im  17. 
‘  Jahrhundert  theilt  sich  die  geistliche  Liederpoesie  in  zwei 
‘  Richtungen.  Die  eine  entspriesst  aus  dem  kirchliclien  Glauben 
‘  der  streng  Lutherischen,  die  andere  hat  ihre  Wurzeln  im  sub- 
‘  jectiven  Gefiihlsleben  und  neigt  sich  dem  Mysticismus  zu,’ 
writes  the  editorf  of  Spee’s  sacred  poems,  which,  with  many  other 
private  works  of  devotion,  had  a  distinct  influence  upon  con¬ 
gregational  hymnody. 

Paul  Gerhardt  (6. 1607,  d.  1676),  the  greatest  master  of  Lutheran 
lyricism,  not  only  gave  utterance  to  the  affections  and  experiences 
of  the  separate  soul,  but  likewise  opened  the  door  to  a  school 
where  the  tastes,  the  temperament,  of  each  singer  were  allowed 
freely  to  impart  personal  idiosyncrasies  to  divine  song.  Hitherto 
the  Church  had  provided  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  spiritual 
life  breathed  and  had  its  being.  In  it  the  spiritual  imagination 
found  nourishment ;  it  blossomed  and  bore  fruit.  All  that  the 
Church  had  assimilated  of  culture,  art,  and  beauty,  whether  in 
architecture,  painting,  or  music,  had  penetrated  and  moulded 
the  genius  of  Catholic  hymn-writers.  For  seventeenth-century 


*  Paul  Gerhardt,  ‘  Geistliche  Liedor.’  Stnttg.ait,  1819. 
t  Einleitung,  ‘  Trutz-Nachtigall,’  von  F.  Spee,  herausgegehen 
von  G.  Balkc.  Leipzig,  1879. 
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Protestantism  this  mental  atmosphere  was  lost.  Gerhardt, 
Franck  (6.  1G18,  d.  1677),  and  many  another  poet  w'ould  seem 
to  have  sought  in  nature  and  human  sentiment  to  reinstate  the 
romance  of  religion.  In  place  of  the  cloudy,  rainbow-tinted 
glamour  of  churches  made  with  hands  they  set  the  scenery 
of  earth’s  open-air  woodlands,  its  clear  sunlight,  as  the  back¬ 
ground  to  devotional  contemplation.  Gerhardt’s  celebrated 
'Geh  aus,  mein  Herz,  und  suche  Freud  ’*  is  a  typical  nature- 
hymn,  a  bird-song  of  summer,  with  its  utterance  of  keen  delight 
in  the  chrism  of  dew%  in  leaf,  and  bud,  and  blossom,  in  daff^il 
and  tidip,  and  ringdove,  and  stork,  and  swallow. 

‘  Welch  hohe  Lust,  welch  heller  Schein 
Wird  wohl  in  Christi  Garten  sein  !  ’ 

Bernard  swept  earthly  joys  into  his  golden  city  ;  Gerhardt  draws 
his  Paradise  down  to  earth,  where  little  streams  meander,  bees 
swarm,  and  the  herdsman’s  call  comes  across  the  pastures. 
Truly  Gerhardt  might  take  rank  as  ‘  a  happy  soul  w'ho  all  the 
‘  way  To  Heaven  rides  in  a  summer’s  day.’ 

Nor  is  the  sentimental  drift  less  secularised  than  the  pic- 
tor  ialism.  He  touches  string  after  string  of  pure  human  affection  ; 
he  gives  voice  to  the  demonstrative,  jealous  tenderness  of  a 
woman. 

‘  Nelnnt  weg  das  Htroh,  iielimt  weg  das  Heu, 

Ich  will  inir  Blumr  n  holen. 

Das  meines  Heilands  Lager  sei 
Auf  Rosen  und  Violen. 

Mit  Tulpen,  Nelken,  Rosniarin, 

Aus  frischem  Garten  will  ich  ihii 
Von  oben  her  bestreuen.’  t 

‘  Die  guldene  Sonne,’J  with  its  hurrying,  ringing  rhythm,  echoes 
the  gay  heart-beats  of  youth  and  hope — 

‘  Die  giildene  Sonne,  voll  Freud  und  Wonne, 

Bringt  unsern  Gianzen  mit  ihrem  Glanzen 
Ein  herzerquickendes,  liebliches  Licht  ’ — 

and  anticipates  all  that  is  sane  and  wholesome  in  the  ‘  Wander- 
‘  leben  ’  songs  of  later  romantics.  Another  spirit  animates 
the  verses  adapted  from  the  Latin  hymns  to  the  Sacred  Wounds 
ascribed  to  St.  Bernard.  There  the  flood-tide  of  emotionalism, 
the  imaginative  extravagance,  the  sensualistic  mysticism  of  days 

*  Geistliche  Licder,  No.  103,  ‘  Sommergesang.’ 

•f  No.  9,  ‘  An  der  Krippe.’ 
j  No.  98,  ‘  Morgensegen.* 
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about  to  be,  finds  vent,  and  the  passion  of  the  ‘  Cliarfreitaglieder  ’  * * * § 
is  the  intimate,  exclusive  passion  of  love  for  love’s  sake  alone — 

‘  Ich  unifange,  herz’  und  kiisse 
Der  gekrankten  Wunden  Zahl, 

Und  die  purpurrothen  Fliisse, 

Deine  Fiiss’  und  Nagelmal, 

0  wer  kann  doch,  schonster  Fiirst, 

Den  so  hoch  nach  uns  gediirst’t, 

Deinen  Durst  und  Lieb’sverlangen 
V’^olUgfassen  und  umfangen  ?  ’ 

Hase  says  truly  that,  with  Gerhardt,  thought  often  hovers  indis- 
tinctively  between  the  image  and  that  which  the  image  signifies. 
Perhaps  therein  lies,  both  for  him  and  other  such  writers,  the 
very  charm  of  their  work.  Undoubtedly  in  Gerhardt,  poet  and 
hymn-writer,  the  artist  not  seldom  outmastered  the  pastor,  and 
it  is  the  grace  of  the  image,  the  music  of  the  rhythm,  which  gives 
vitality  to  his  indefinitely  outUned  ideas. 

Howsoever  this  may  be,  from  Gerhardt’s  days  onwards  the 
evolution  of  the  mystic  sentimentalist,  the  romantic  individualist, 
went  hand  in  hand.  ‘  i’ast  gleichzeitig  wurden  unter  den 
‘  Katholiken  die  Lieder  F.  Spee’s,  unter  den  Protestanten  die 
‘  Lieder  von  P.  Gerhardt,  bekannt,  und  wie  verschieden  sie  auch 
‘  sein  mogen,  man  erkennt  verwandte  Ziige,  welche  der  neuen 
‘  Zeit  gehoren.’  f  Some  years  earlier  Nicolai  (6.  1556,  d.  1608)  in 
his  celebrated  ‘  Wie  schon  leucht’  uns  der  Morgenstern,’^  where 
the  idea  of  the  Divine  love  and  the  soul’s  espousals  is  set  forth, 
had  provided  a  model  for  a  group  of  poets  who,  in  the  language 
of  Renaissance  pastoralism,  and  under  cover  of  artificial  con¬ 
ventions,  gave  unrestrained  and  eloquent  expression  to  the 
doctrines  and  emotions  of  a  mystic  piety  as  boldly  impassioned  as 
it  was  spiritually  devout.  ‘  Spee  erolinet,  man  mochte  fast 
‘  sagen,  die  Reihe  der  geistlichen  Erotiker.’  §  Appointed  con¬ 
fessor  to  the  condemned  witches  during  the  outbreak  of 
prosecutions  in  Wurzburg,  his  name  has  come  down  to  us  as 
the  author  of  one  of  the  protests  (‘  cautio  criminalis  ’)  against 
the  infamous  witch-trials  of  his  century.  ||  Ending  his  life 
with  acts  of  heroic  ministry  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the 

*  Nos.  16  to  22. 

t  ‘  Geschichte  der  deutscheu  Litteratur,’  von  W.  Scherer.  Berlin, 

1887.  t  No.  292,  Evangelisches  Gesangbuch. 

§  Balke,  preface  to  Spee’s  ‘  Trutz-Nachtigall.’ 

II  His  protest,  first  circulated  privately,  was  printed  in  1631, 

Eassed  through  many  editions,  and  was  translated  into  Swedish, 
>utch,  and  French.  Balke’s  assertion  that  ‘  der  Erfolg  .  .  .  war  ein 
sehr  geringer  ’  is  the  reverse  of  the  statement  (Diet.  art.  ‘  Spee  ’) 
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pestilence  that  followed  the  track  of  war,  the  poet-priest  figures 
incongruously  in  literature  as  the  pastoralist  of  lyrics  in  which 
Cupid  wounds  the  soul  with  heavenly  arrows ;  and  Christ,  as 
the  gentle  herdsman  Daphnis,  is  introduced  with  the  imagery 
appropriate  to  arcadian  mannerism. 

‘  0  Arm  uiid  Hande,  Jesu  weiss, 

Ihr  Schwesterlein  der  Schwanen.’  * 

But  it  was  for  Scheffler,  a  singer  greater  than  Spec,  to  trans¬ 
late  the  sentiment  of  the  ‘  Trutz-Nachtigall  ’  into  the  lyrics  of 
modernised  romanticism,  f  The  ‘  Heilige  Seelenlust,  oder 
‘  Geistliche  Hirtenlieder,  der  in  ihren  Jesum  verliebten  Psyche,’ 
perpetuated  the  alhance  between  secular  sentiment  and  devo¬ 
tion.  ‘  V ertieft,  erweitert  und  mit  anderen  Elementen 
‘  vermischt  lebt  F.  Spee  in  Johann  Scheffler’  {b.  1624,  d.  1677), 
and  if  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later  Friedrich  von  Harden- 
berg  (Novalis)  surpassed  all  forerunners  in  the  intensity  of 
emotional  mysticism  Scheffler  stands  on  the  same  level  as  an 
exponent  of  the  cult  of  Divine  love.  When  and  wherever  he 
sets  aside  the  artificialism  of  aesthetic  trivialities  his  ‘  Jesus- 
heder  ’  have  a  dignity,  a  strength,  a  selfless  passion,  and, 
notwithstanding  their  pronounced  individualism,  a  breadth  of 
emotional  expression  rare  even  amongst  poets  of  the  first  rank. 
His  power  of  simple  declamation  is  unrivalled. 

‘  O  der  Wunde  !  0  des  Schmerzens  ! 

O  du  Herze  meiues  Herzens  ! 

O  du  Arzuei  meiner  Pein  ! 

0  dass  ich  mein’s  Herzens  Leben 
Mochte  haben  hingegeben 
Und  fiir  dich  verwundet  seyn  !  ’ 

Only  inadequately  can  the  force  which  his  use  of  rhythm 
lends  to  his  verses  be  represented  in  such  translations  as  the 
well-known  ‘  0  Love,  who  formedst  me  to  wear.’  Scheffler’s 
dropping  syllables  give  an  atmosphere  to  the  sentiment  the 
Enghsh  version  wholly  lacks. 

‘  Liebe,  die  fiir  mich  gelitteu 
Und  gestorben  in  der  Zeit ; 

Liebe,  die  mir  hat  erstritten 
Ew’ge  Lust  und  Seligkeit ; 

Liebe,  dir  ergeb’  ich  mich 
Dein  zu  bleiben  ewiglich  !  ’ 

that  it  almost  put  a  stop  to  such  cruelties.  Mr.  Lecky  in  his  list  of 
protesters  appears  to  ignore  Spee.  (See  History  of  Rationalism.) 

*  Clemens  Brentano,  romantic  of  romantics,  re-edited  Spec’s 
poems  in  1817.  f  Scherer. 
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Thus  the  romantics  of  Christianity  borrowed  the  language  of 
the  heart’s  desire  for  the  soul’s  service,  while  the  strain  of  spiritual 
mysticism,  of  idealistic  transcendentalism,  gave  to  the  Lieder  of 
these  chartered  love-lyrists  of  God  a  sense  of  distance  which 
obviated  any  possible  offence.  They  were,  indeed,  mystics 
after  a  fashion  more  or  less  peculiar  to  themselves.  Fervent 
Christians — whether  Catholic,  as  Spec  and  Scheffler,  or  Protestant, 
as  Zinzendorf — in  their  ‘  Jesus- Cultus,’  they  share,  nevertheless, 
many  theories  propounded  by  the  great  abstruse  thinkers 
and  theologians  of  their  own  and  other  lands.  But 
whereas  with  the  austerer  ascetics  of  thought  doctrinal 
mysticism  resolved  itself  into  the  annihilation  of  self,  and  the 
mystic  life  into  a  soul’s  search  after  nothingness,  with  Scheffler, 
with  Zinzendorf,  with  Novalis — to  name  three  distinct  and 
differing  types — self  became  accentuated.  For  the  one  school 
silence  was  the  native  tongue  of  the  spirit,  prayer  a  superfluity ; 
right  apprehension  was  attainable  only  in  the  suppression  of 
active  mentality.  The  obliteration  of  inward  as  of  outward 
images,  the  effacement  of  knowledge,  of  feeling,  of  will,  were 
necessary  stages  towards  illumination.  The  soul  who  would  enter 
the  gateway  of  God,  who  would  attain  the  Divine  light,  must 
adventure  itself  into  the  ‘  dark  night  ’  of  human  intelligence. 
(Jontrariw'ise  with  most  of  the  (rerman  hymn-writers  whose 
proclivities,  as  Scheffler’s  and  Hardenberg’s,  lay  in  the  direction 
of  transcendental  pantheism,  the  mystic  who  thus  lost  himself 
in  God  is  supplanted  by  the  mystic  who  loses  God  in  himself,  and 
the  concentrated  individualism,  the  tendency  to  magnify  the 
dignity  of  the  separate  soul  in  its  union  with  the  Deity,  led  in 
time,  as  with  Count  Zinzendorf  and  others  of  the  Moravian 
revivalists,  to  the  extravagances  of  the  ‘  Brautigamlieder,’  where 
the  love  of  the  elect  Bride  for  the  Eternal  Man,  the  ascended 
Christ,  was  signified  by  images  drawn,  without  bound  or  restraint, 
from  the  love  that  binds  man-  and  woman-hood  as  man  and 
woman — from,  that  is,  the  marriage,  not  of  soul  and  soul,  but 
jointly  of  soul  and  sense. 

From  the  very  first  centuries  of  Christianity  the  idea  not  only 
of  spiritual  communion,  but  of  a  possible  and  actual  union  with 
Godhead,  had  taken  to  itself  the  nuptial  symbol.  The  Church— 
that  is  to  say  the  collective  souls  of  the  faithful — was  the  elect 
bride  of  the  Divine  espousal ;  she  was  wedded  in  mystical  marriage 
to  her  Lord.  The  symbol  recurred  perpetually  in  apocalyptic 
vision,  in  apostolic  revelation,  in  liturgic  hymnody.* 

So  an  abstract  idea  primarily  clothes  itself  in  a  garment  of 

*  See  ‘  Urbs  beata  Jerusalem  ’  (‘  Blessed  city,  heavenly  Salem  ’). 
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allegory.  Then — the  process  repeats  itself  from  time  immemorial 
— the  symbol  in  turn  is  apt  to  generate  an  idea  ;  or,  perhaps, 
more  accurately  speaking,  a  new  conception,  often  distorted 
beyond  recognition,  of  the  original  idea.  Thus  the  symbol  of 
the  marriage  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  printing  itself  upon  the 
imagination  of  man,  gave  rise  (as  human  nature  swayed  towards 
the  individualisation  of  the  abstract)  to  the  cloistral  ideal  of  a 
separate  espousal  of  the  separate  soul  in  a  supreme  act  of  self¬ 
surrender  and  dedication  to  a  celestial  Bridegroom.  The  ideal 
established  itself,  with  its  accompanying  rites,  in  the  practical 
life  of  Catholicism.  The  ‘  Bride  of  Christ  ’  was  no  longer  a  desig¬ 
nation  reserved  for  the  Church  triumphant.  Each  consecrated 
virgin  might  claim  the  title.  The  Bride  is  now  one  saint,  now 
another.  She  is  Agnes  of  the  Breviary’s  golden  legend — 

‘  My  right  hand  and  my  neck  hath  He  clasped  with  precious 
stones.  ...  He  hath  crowned  me  with  the  brightest  blossoms 
of  the  eternal  springtime.  ...  He  hath  sealed  me  in  my  fore¬ 
head,  that  I  may  let  in  no  other  lover  but  Him.  .  .  .  Christ  is 
my  Lover,  and  I  am  entering  with  Hiin  into  the  marriage  chamber. 

.  .  .  He  hath  espoused  me  with  a  betrothal  ring,  and  hath  set 
on  my  head  a  crown  as  the  crown  of  a  bride.  ...  I  keep  my 
troth  to  Him  alone.  .  .  .  His  Body  and  mine  are  already  joined 
together,  and  His  Blood  is  red  on  my  cheek.  ...  I  am  weddtvl  to 
the  Lord  of  angels,  at  whose  beauty  the  sun  and  moon  do  wonder.’  * 

And  as  of  Agnes  so  of  Agatha,  of  Katharine,  of  the  whole 
array  of  virgin  saints,  Christ  is  the  Bridegroom,  the  Lover, 
the  Spouse.  And  thousands  of  pure-hearted  women,  vowed 
after  their  examples  to  God,  sought  unawares  in  that  con¬ 
secrated  espousal  an  outlet  for  the  affections  and  instincts  of 
womanhood  immolated  on  the  altar  of  conventual  life. 

Catholicism  re-interpreted,  in  an  attempt  at  personal  realisation, 
the  ancient  symbol.  But  the  re-interpretation  of  the  metaphor 
was  not  to  end  with  the  devotees  of  the  cloister.  The  intrusion 
of  the  humanity  of  men,  with  all  the  sentiments  and  emotions 
belonging  to  natural  conditions  and  relationships,  into  the  sacra¬ 
mental  and  supernatural  conditions  and  relationships  formulated 
by  Christianity  was  to  reach  its  ultimate  point  in  the  excesses  of 
Protestant  individualism.  The  doctrine  of  spiritual  marriage 
embodied  not  a  doctrine,  but  an  in-stinct,  and  it  was  an  instinct 
no  convent  walls  confined.  Its  emotional  issues,  carried  to  their 
furthest  limit,  stand  recorded  in  the  hymns  of  the  reconstituted 
Church  of  the  Bohemian  (Moravian)  Brothers  (Unitas  Fratrum). 
As  elsewhere  amongst  the  pietists  and  revivalists  of  the  sixteenth 


*  Office  of  St.  Agnes,  R.  Breviary. 
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and  seventeenth  centuries,  so  amongst  the  Moravians  devotion  to 
the  Manhood  of  Christ,  with  all  the  personal  loyalty  it  evoked, 
surpassed  in  fervour  the  more  abstract  exercises  of  Christian 
worship.  The  exceptional  and  singular  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
founder  of  the  incorporated  Moravian  and  Herrenhutcr  com¬ 
munity,  Count  Zinzendorf,* * * §  gave  the  impress  to  the  hymnody, 
as  to  the  spiritual  ideals,  of  his  co-religionists.  Nor,  though 
possibly  his  permanent  influence  has  been  over-estimated,  was 
it  without  a  far-reaching  contemporary  effect.  His  ‘  Brautigam- 
‘  lieder  ’  may  be  taken  as  the  final  attempt  to  embody  in  words 
adapted  to  congregational  apprehension  the  dream  which  from 
age  to  age  haunted  the  heart  of  mystic  pietism — ‘  Oh,  for  a 
‘  closer  walk  with  God  ’ — the  dream  of  an  ecstatic  passion 
embracing,  while  it  consumes  in  its  own  white  furnace,  the  passion 
of  the  sensual  ego. 

Zinzendorf’s  hymns  f  and  those  of  the  earlier  Moravian  hymn- 
books  indicate  a  dual  interpretation  of  the  marriage  symbol. 
The  collective  Church,  the  congregation  of  all  Christian  souls 
(Zinzendorf  counted  all  distinctions  of  denomination  effaced  by 
the  love  of  Christ),  is  still,  as  in  Scriptural  phraseology,  the  Bride. 

‘ ...  by  day  and  night 
It  is  her  heart’s  delight 
To  consider  the  Lamb  crying. 

Sweating,  thirsting,  bleeding,  dying. 

Then  her  heart  on  flame 
Sings,  “  Lamb,  Lamb,  Lamb.”  ’  J 

The  Church  is  the  true  Eve,  drawn  from  the  spear-wound.  She 
enters  into  the  marriage  chamber  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

‘ .  .  .  where  all  around 
The  Song  of  Songs  is  written  found,’  § 

and  hymn  follows  hymn  addressed  to  the  wounds  of  the  Lover 
and  Husband,  now  with  reiterated  cries,  recalling  the  old  cris 
d'enterrement  of  peasant  lamentations,  ‘  Wounded  !  wounded ! 

‘  wounded  !  ’  now  with  exultation,  now  with  familiar  imagery  of 
common  things,  in  verses  where  the  souls  of  the  redeemed  are 

*  Born  1700,  died  1760. 

+  Over  2000  hymns  are  ascribed  to  his  sole  authorship,  while 
other  members  both  of  his  family  and  community  contributed  to 
Moravian  hymnaries  many  closely  resembling  his. 

‘  JJHymns  offthe  Children  of  God  (17.54',  No.  333.  (This  edition 
of  Moravian' h\Tnns'" was  brought  out  in  London  under  Zinzendorf s 
supervision  and  had' the  sanction  of  the  Moravian  Church  as  such. 
See  art.’*  Moravian  Hymnodv.’) 

§  No.’  340. 
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pictured  as  ‘  little  bees  ’  seeking  their  honey  from — as  in  St.  Ber¬ 
nard’s  phrase — ‘  the  red  flowers  with  which  the  Vine  of  the  Cross 
‘  hath  blossomed.  .  .  .  Look  if  anywhere  thou  wilt  not  find 
‘  those  bleeding  roses.’  *  So  far,  Moravianism  had  but  imi¬ 
tated,  with  the  licence  of  popular  caricature,  the  language  of 
the  Uturgy.f 

The  application  of  the  symbol  to  the  bridal  of  the  aggregate 
soul  did  not,  however,  suffice.  As  units  no  less  than  as  a  Church 
Zinzendorf  taught  each  Christian  to  aspire  to  the  heavenly  nup¬ 
tials.  Further,  in  preaching  this  doctrine  of  mystical  marriage, 
he  reversed  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  cloistral  ideal.  Marriage 
itself,  the  common  earthly  bond,  the  corporeal  joining  together 
of  man  and  woman,  was,  according  to  his  creed,  more  than  a 
symbol.  It  was  a  sacrament,  though  in  a  non-Catholic  sense. 
It  was,  so  he  inculcated,  an  actual  means  of  union  with 
Christ.  ‘  EigentUch  ist  jede  Ehe  des  Weibes  eine  Ehe  mit 
‘  Christo  ;  der  Gatte  ist  nur  .  .  .  Vice-Christ.’  J  Thus  in  the  creed 
of  a  community,  whose  blameless  lives  testified  to  the  sincerity  of 
their  beliefs,  human  nature  may  be  said  to  have  vindicated  to 
the  utmost  limit  its  claim,  refused  of  old,  to  participate  in  the 
innermost  sanctities  of  the  soul’s  life,  while  in  the  emotional 
expression  of  the  ‘  Brautigamlieder  ’  the  conceptions  generated  by 
the  primitive  symbol  reached  their  last  stage  of  decadence  as 
they  passed  through  the  phases  of  mystic  spirituahty  to  lose 
themselves  in  the  region  of  mystic  sensualism. 

III. 

Moravian  influences  reached  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
own  sect  and  birthplace.  In  England  the  example  set  by  the 
German  Reformers  was,  after  a  suspense  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
to  take  practical  effect,  and  under  the  fosterage  of  the  Wesleys, 
Zinzendorf’s  rivals  and  compeers  in  missionary  zeal,  hymn¬ 
singing  rapidly  established  itself  as  part  of  the  customary  routine 
of  congregational  devotion  amongst  English-speaking  nations, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

From  henceforward  the  more  strongly  marked  currents  of 
liturgic,  mediaeval,  and  Reformation  hymnology  became 
merged.  The  classic  school  of  Ambrose,  with  its  austerity, 
its  non-individualism,  and  rigid  objectivity  ;  the  school  of  early 


*  Office  for  *  The  Wounds  of  our  Lord,’  Roman  Breviary, 
t  ‘  Alle  Seelen  erschienen  ihm  [ZinzendorfJ  als  weibliche — animse, 
animi.’  Hase. 

X  Idem. 
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Reformation  decades,  equally  objective,  though  substituting  for 
the  collective  voice  of  the  Church  the  congregational  voice  of 
the  people ;  the  school  of  religious  romanticism,  releasing 
hymnody  from  the  trammels  of  didactic  exposition,  appealing 
to  personal  sympathy,  and  insistently  dwelling  on  the  inner  life, 
its  experiences  and  sensations — all  these  were,  by  degrees,  to  be 
represented  in  popular  English  hymnaries.  From  the  first 
overlapping  phases  of  this  school  or  that  had  constantly  asserted 
similarities  of  human  feeling,  which  no  difference  of  doctrine, 
date,  or  ecclesiastical  discipline  could  eliminate.  Romanticism 
had  defiantly  blossomed  in  canonical  offices.  The  individualism 
of  medimval  saints  had  betrayed  itself  in  liturgic  sequences ; 
the  serenity  of  primitive  monasticism  had  crept  into  the 
utterances  of  a  Tersteegen,*  and  the  Anglicised  stream 
of  sacred  song  drew  inspiration  from  one  and  all  of  these 
several  sources.  Every  new  accretion,  every  new  mood  and 
expansion  of  religious  thought,  adapted,  modified,  selected 
from  the  hymns  of  former  ages  what  would  best  harmonise  now 
with  one,  now  with  another  aspect  of  Christian  faith,  borrowing 
from  each  and  all  what  best  commended  itself  to  the  varied 
ideals  professed  by  differing  communities  and  to  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  English  race. 

As  elsewhere  so  in  England  original  hymns  in  the  vernacular, 
carols  for  the  people,  had  circulated  as  folk-songs,  and  sacred 
poems  for  private  devotion  existed  in  printed  and  published  form. 
They  were,  however,  few  in  number ;  ‘  few  original  hymns 
‘  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.’  t 
Until  Isaac  Watts  (6.  1671,  d.  1748),  himself  the  leading  para- 
phrasist  of  his  time,  infringed  the  accepted  convention,  un¬ 
adulterated  psalm-singing  with  the  singing  of  versified  Scriptural 
passages  was  the  universal  practice.  The  innovations  of 
Watts  inaugurated  the  movement  towards  freedom  of  senti¬ 
mental  expression  which  had  characterised  the  modern  hymn- 
writers  of  Germany.  Watts’s  ‘  When  1  survey  the  wondrous 
‘  cross,’  ‘  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight,’  his  stanzas  portraying 
the  Hebrew  prophet’s  death  on  Sinai — 

‘  Softly  his  fainting  head  he  lay 
Upon  his  Maker’s  breast ; 

His  Maker  kissed  his  soul  away  ’ — 

in  their  emancipation  from  Biblical  diction  belong  to  pure 
romanticism.  And  with  such  phrases  as  ‘  He  dies,  the  Heavenly 

Gerhardt  Tersteegen,  Mystic  and  Quietist,  h.  1697,  d.  1769. 

t  Diet.  art.  ‘  English  Hymnody.’ 
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‘  Lover  dies !  ’  Watts  foreshadowed  what  in  no  ill  sense  may 
be  defined  as  the  school  of  sacred  sentimentalism.  Nor 
were  the  English  hymn-writers  less  pronouncedly  individualist 
than  their  German  brethren.  During  the  Wesley  period  the 
tenets  of  the  great  revival  preachers  emphasised  subjective 
and  individualist  proclivities.  ‘  Me  ’ — ‘  I,’  the  experience  of  the 
unit  in  a  world  of  solitary  existences,  is  the  subject-matter  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  eighteenth-century  hymns. 
Whether  the  poet’s  mood  were  a  mood  of  gloom  deep  as  Cowper’s, 
or  whether  the  vein  struck  is  one  of  consolation  and  hope,  as  in 
Calvinist  Toplady’s  ‘  Rock  of  Ages,’  the  author  and  God  are  the 
only  two  actors  whose  existence  is  recognised  by  verses  which 
presumably  each  member  of  the  congregation  was  expected  to 
appropriate  to  his  own  personal  needs.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
whole  revivalist  attitude,  the  insistence  on  doctrines  of  conver¬ 
sion,  conviction  of  sin,  acceptance  of  grace,  strained  to  its  utmost 
pitch  the  note  of  spiritual  egoism.  The  hymns  themselves  were 
often  composed  at  moments  when  the  poet  was  undergoing  the 
emotional  processes  they  record,  and,  singularly  enough,  their 
congregational  popularity  seems  to  have  been — indeed,  is  still — 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  intimacy  of  the  personal  sentiment 
they  convey.  Further,  with  for  central  thought  the  exigencies 
of  the  separate  soul,  it  followed  that  the  objective  contemplation 
and  commemoration  of  the  sacred  Manhood  became  of  less  and 
less  account.  Not  what  Christ  was,  but  what  Christ  did,  the  effect 
of  His  sufferings  on  the  soul,  the  ‘  workings  ’  of  His  grace  in  the 
soul’s  regeneration,  focussed  attention  in  those  days  of  spiritual 
awakening.  The  drift  of  the  actual  words  employed  only  differed 
slightly  from  those  of  the  ‘  Kreutz-  und  Busslieder.’  It  is  a 
change  not  of  statement  but  of  outlook  that  collections  such  as 
the  Olney  and  Huntingdon  hymn-books  display.  An  overwhelm¬ 
ing  consciousness  of  guilt,  an  overwhelming  consciousness  of 
gratitude  for  the  gifts  that  supply  the  desired  grace,  eclipses 
the  sense  of  a  simple,  spontaneous,  upspringing  affection, 
obscures  the  direct  selfless  utterance  of  a  love  which  has  forgotten 
it  ever  had  debts  to  pay,  salvation  to  win,  or  heaven  to  lose. 

‘  My  God,  I  love  Thee,  not  because 
I  hope  for  heaven  thereby,’ 

wrote  Xavier  in  lines  where  the  complete  passion  of  a  self- 
annihilating  devotion  clothed  itself  in  the  voice  of  human  speech, 
where  in  one  bold  speculative  affirmation  (its  boldness  has  never 
been  transcended)  the  asseveration  of  love  touches  the  zenith 
of  imaginable  possibility.  Christ  has  suffered  for  one  who  was 
His  enemy.  So  and  thus  Francis  will  love  Christ,  love  Him 
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though  Christ  were  an  outcast  sinner  and  he — Francis — an 
immaculate  Christ — 

‘  not  seeking  a  reward, 

But  as  Thyself  hath  loved  me, 

0  everlasting  Lord.’ 

And  it  is  in  the  absence  of  some  such  corresponding  ideal  of 
love,  independent  of  all  love  wins,  that  the  self-concentration 
incident  to  the  revivalist’s  creed,  as  manifested  in  their  hymnaries, 
severed  itself  from  the  romantic  idealism  of  the  German  ‘  Jesus- 
‘  lieder,’  from  the  impassioned  transcendentalism  of  a  Novalis— 
where  love  runs  like  a  thread  of  fire  through  the  verses  that  tell  of 
love  — 

‘  Wenn  sie  seine  Liebe  wussten 
Alle  Menschen  wiirdcn  Christen  ; 

Lassen  alles  andre  stehn, 

Liebten  alle  nur  den  Einen, 

Wiirden  alle  mit  mir  weinen 
Und  ira  bittern  Weh  vergehn  !  ’  * 

and  missed  the  force  that  gave  vitahty  and  colour  to  the  sensual 
mysticism  of  a  Zinzendorf. 

Moreover  the  exaggerations  and  fantastic  extravagances 
of  human  sentiment,  overstrained  to  meet  supernatural  demands 
upon  its  resources,  were  foreign  to  the  temper  of  normal  English 
religious  custom.  There  are  vivid  exceptions  familiar  to  all 
readers  ;  there  are  stanzas  of  Cowper’s  where,  though  the  vehe¬ 
mence  is  whispered  and  the  fire  covered,  both  transpierce  with 
unmistakeable  accent  the  subdued  voice  of  his  mournful  wistful¬ 
ness — 

‘  To  those  who  know  the  Lord  1  speak  : 

Is  my  Beloved  near  ? 

The  Bridegroom  of  my  soul  I  seek  ; 

Oh  !  when  will  He  appear  ?  ’  f 


So  too  in  his  ‘  Hark,  my  soul,  it  is  the  Lord,’  or  in  the  invocation— 

‘  Breathe  from  the  gentle  south,  0  Lord, 

And  cheer  me  from  the  north  ; 

Blow  on  the  treasures  of  Thy  Word 
And  call  the  spices  forth,’  t 

there  is  a  penetrating  sweetness  that  lies  like  a  rainbow 
upon  the  clouds  of  his  despondency.  And  if  with  other  lesser 
poets — the  literary  standard  imposed  perhaps  hampering  the 

*  Novalis,  Gedichte,  hcrausgegeben  von  W,  Beyschlag  (Leipzig, 
1877),  No.  8,  ‘  Weinen  muss  ich,  imraer  weinen.’ 
t  Olney  Hymns  (ed.  1817). 
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utterance  of  writers  to  whom  verse-form  was  a  utilitarian, 
not  an  instinctive,  method  of  emotional  expression — a  diminution 
of  passion  is  perceptible,  yet  feelings  as  strong,  devotion  as 
deep,  as  those  of  any  mystic  phantast  exacted  translation  by 
the  written  word.  In  England  no  more  than  elsewhere  was  the 
heart  content  to  stand  by  in  dumb  inactivity  while  the  soul 
sought  its  goal  in  God.  That  material  out  of  which  all  poetry 
is  made,  ‘  ce  qui  passionne  les  ames,’  inspired  Charles  Wesley’s 
‘  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul,’  inspired  him  too  when  in  an  hour  of 
overmastering  passion,  to  which  unusual  reticence  lends  force, 
he  composed  the  most  impressive  of  his  poems,  where,  as  the 
wanderer  with  the  wrestling  Angel,  his  spirit  in  the  lonely  watches 
of  night  strives  to  wrench  from  the  hands  that  wound  the  divine 
and  secret  Name. 

The  heart,  however,  was  not  the  only  secular  auxiliary 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  religion.  The  English  revivalists, 
no  less  than  the  Catholic  Church,  had  a  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  excitement  as  an  element  conducing  to 
spiritual  vitality,  and  sensationalism,  as  sensationalism,  takes  a 
recogniseable  place  in  their  lyric  productions.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously  the  appeal  made  to  the  eye  and  ear — to,  that  is, 
the  excitement  of  sense — in  Catholic  ceremonial  was  trans¬ 
muted  into  an  appeal  made  to  the  imagination,  the  music  of  the 
hymns  enhancing  the  emotional  effect.  The  Figure  had  been 
taken  from  the  Crucifix,  the  Pieta  by  the  roadway  was  shattered, 
the  Stations  effaced  from  the  wall ;  but  Wesley  wrote  with  a 
painter’s  brush — 

‘  Who  is  this  that  comes  from  far, 

Clad  in  garments  dipped  in  blood  ?  ’ 

Cowper  takes  his  pen  in  hand  and  ‘  There  is  a  fountain  ’  lives 
on  the  lips  of  thousands,  with  the  bold  pictorialism  of  its  imagery. 
The  materialist  terrors  of  indulgence-sellers  driving  men  to 
bodily  penance  and  expiation  were  abolished,  but  in  the  section 
of  the  Olney  hymns  addressed  to  the  unconverted,  with  their 
epitome  of  all  the  sombre  physical  horrors  and  terrors  attending 
condemnation,  the  whole  teaching  of  all  the  infernos  man  ever 
created  is  summarised.* 

With  the  work  of  the  revivalists  the  popularisation  of  hymn¬ 
singing  was  accomplished.  It  was  left  to  their  successors  to 
direct  the  course  of  developement.  Released  by  broader  beliefs 
from  the  pressure  of  specially  individualistic  doctrines,  the  hymn 
of  sentimental  expression,  with  its  trend  towards  romantic 


Olney  Hymn-book,  Nos.  1-6,  &c. 
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idealism,  remained  a  marked  feature  in  what  may  be  named 
‘  culture  collections,’  to  which  literary  merit  was  a  passport, 
and  also  in  those  other  collections  intended  for  ‘  mission  work,’ 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  In  each  the  tide  had  set  towards 
complete  secularisation  of  form  and  towards  the  enlarging  of  the 
area  of  sentimental  appeal.  Bishop  Heber’s  *  verses,  where  older 
mannerisms  linger,  are  typically  verses  of  a  transitional  stage. 
The  disparities  of  the  old  and  new  school  are  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  if  beside  Heber’s  sensational  Advent  song — 

‘  With  wreath  of  flame  and  robe  of  storm. 

On  cherub’s  wings  and  wings  of  wind,’ 

we  set  Wesley’s  almost  classical  ‘  Lo,  He  comes,’  where  the  sense 
of  majesty  and  dread  is  incompatible  with  any  play  of  poetic 
fancy.  The  same  encroachment  of  secular  rhythms,  cadences, 
and  feelings  imparted  to  Heber’s  hymns  ‘  Brightest  and  best 
‘  of  the  Sons  of  the  morning,’  ‘  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,’  or,  to 
quote  a  less  well-known  quatrain — 

‘  When  through  the  torn  sail  the  mid  tempest  is  streaming. 
When  o’er  the  dark  wave  the  red  lightning  is  gloaming. 

Nor  hope  finds  a  ray  the  poor  seamen  to  cherish. 

We  fly  to  our  Maker  :  ‘  Help,  Lord,  or  we  perish  !  ’ 

the  tone  of  Moore’s  Irish  melodies  or  Scott’s  lyrics.  For  the  old 
classic  images,  founded  upon  a  code  of  traditional  symbolism, 
are  substituted  epithets  merely  rhetorical  and  decorative. 
Palm,  lily,  rose,  cedar,  vine  carried  with  them  stereotyped 
suggestions,  inalienable  associations,  reminiscences  of  ritual 
observances.  Now  the  time-consecrated  repertoire  of  types  and 
figures  was  supplanted  by  directly  descriptive  methods  ;  diction 
became  a  mere  means  to  metrical,  sentimental,  or  poetic  effect. 
Soon  hymns  in  language,  form,  and  feeling  had  nothing  save  their 
theme  to  distinguish  them  from  the  art  of  profane  lyricism. 

In  the  next  generation  Horatio  Bonar  f  and  Frederick  Faber  J 
embody  at  its  best  this  modernised  spirit  of  sacred  romanticism. 
As  Spee,  as  Scheffler,  in  their  love-songs  of  the  soul  who  loves 
and  suffers  with  the  Beloved,  had  utilised  Renaissance  artificiali¬ 
ties,  so  Bonar  utilised  the  methods  of  ‘  nature  poets,’  so  Faber 
carried  into  his  hymns  the  lay  sentiment  of  nineteenth-century 
lyricism,  and  both  drew  upon  their  gifts  of  imagination,  vision, 
human  sympathy,  and  sensitive  perceptions  of  beauty,  every 
touch  that  could  add  to  the  grace  and  charm  of  their  religious 
verse. 

*  B.  1783,  d.  1826.  t  B.  1808,  d.  1887. 

t  B.  1814,  d.  1861. 
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But  if  each  brought  to  the  task  they  had  equally  at  heart 
all  that  poetic  talent  could  contribute,  there  was  a  marked 
dissimilarity  of  mental  atmosphere.  For  Faber,  catholic  and 
Oratorian,  the  soul’s  true  temple  is  the  Church.  His  horizon  is 
bounded  by  her  ramparts.  For  Bonar,  minister  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  as  for  Gerhardt,  the  wide  earth,  with  all  its  open-air 
joys,  is  ever  present.  Nature,  with  its  roof  of  sky  and  cloud, 
is  the  home-place  as  it  is  the  shrine  of  his  spirit ;  his  altar  is  the 
hill-side  and  the  rock.  Ideas,  impressions  foreign  to  religious 
thought  enter  his  hymns  unchallenged ;  something  of  the  placidity 
of  earth’s  quiet  and  green  places  has  crept  into  his  mood  ;  he  is 
part  of  creation’s  vast  brotherhood  and  owns  his  kinship  with  all 
that  moves  and  lives,  animate  or  inanimate  : 

‘  Thou  usest  tree  and  flower. 

The  rivers  great  and  small. 

The  eagle  great,  the  little  bird 
That  sings  upon  the  wall ; 

The  huge  rock  in  the  vale, 

The  sand  grain  by  the  sea. 

The  thunder  of  the  rolling  cloud. 

The  murmur  of  the  bee. 

Friendly  to  man,  friendly  to  Heaven,  his  is  a  profound  but 
serene  affection  rising  securely  God  ward,  untouch^  by  passion. 
His  love  is  not  as  the  loves  of  youth’s  restless  fever,  it  is  the 
calm  tenderness  of  maturity.  It  is  noticeable  that  he  rarely 
dwells  upon  the  two  themes  which  above  others  stirred  the 
emotions  of  most  spiritual  poets — the  suffering  Christ ;  the 
golden  city.  His  paradise  is  a  placid  land  where  there  are 

‘  None  wanting  yonder. 

Bought  by  the  Lamb, 

.411  gathered  under 
The  evergreen  palm.’ 

He  has  no  note  of  rapture  for  Faber’s  pale  God  who  agonises 
in  the  garden — 

‘  .  .  .  make  me  see 
Beneath  the  olive’s  moon-pierced  shade 
My  God  alone,  outstretched  and  bruised 
And  bleeding  on  the  earth  He  made.’  * 

Nor  does  the  ecstasy  of  the  beatific  vision  find  with  him  its 
‘  inward  echo  ’  as  he  lives  his  life, 

‘  Dropping  down  the  troubled  river 
To  the  tranquil,  tranquil  shore.’ 

*  Hymns  (No.  25),  F.  W.  Faber,  D.D.,  London,  1861. 
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Repentance  itself  is  sane  and  peaceful.  He  knows  nothing  of 
the  abjection  of  the  outcast,  has  never  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
snake  that  coiled  round  Cowper’s  heart,  distilling  its  venom  of 
despair.  Even  his  songs  of  sadness  are  full  of  patient,  manly 
sobriety  : 

‘  Re.st,  weary  Son  of  God,  and  I  with  Thee 
Rest  in  that  rest  of  Thine. 

My  weariness  was  Thine ;  Thou  barest  it. 

And  now  Thy  rest  is  mine.’ 

Bonar  had,  however,  another  vein  connecting  him  far  more 
closely  with  emotional  modernism. 

Faber’s  preface  confesses  that  in  his  opinion  ‘  hymns  are 
‘  purely  practical  things.’  Whatever  served  to  stir  men  to 
right  religious  feelings  was  therefore,  conjecturally,  admissible 
in  matter  and  method.  Bonar’s  early  hymns  no  less  than  Faber’s 
were  written  for  a  practical  purpose  and  to  supply  a  parochial 
need.  Nevertheless  both  Faber  and  Bonar  were  aware  that 
the  note  of  personal  emotion  alone  gives  vitality  to  the  utterance 
of  emotion.  Each  sought  it ;  they  were  of  those  poets  who  obey 
the  initial  sesthetic  law  ‘  Look  in  thine  heart  and  write.’  But 
emotion  is  of  many  species  :  there  is  the  emotion  of  the  ecstatic, 
emanating  from  the  fire  of  a  divine  passion  ;  there  is  the  emotion 
evolved  by  an  imaginative  appreciation,  a  responsive  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  appeals  of  faith  and  love.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  in  things  divine  the  heights  of  spiritual  passion,  as 
Novalis  touched  them  in  ‘  Wenn  ich  ihn  nur  habe,’  *  or  ‘  Wenn 
‘  alle  untreu  werden,’  t  as  Scheffler  (between  whose  work  and 
Faber’s  a  parallel  has  been  drawn)  in  his  ‘  Liebe,  die  du  mich 
‘  zum  Bilde,’  J  lent  themselves  to  treatment  at  the  hand 
of  the  Scotch  minister  or  the  Oratorian  Father.  Possibly 
the  sentimental  effects  attained  excluded  the  sense  of  feelings 
which,  where  sentiment  only  colours  the  surface,  chisel  their 
imprint  upon  the  bed-rock  of  life. 

Successfully  or  unsuccessfully  both,  however,  sought  this  note 
of  personal  emotion,  and  a  large  group  of  hymns  of  widest 
English  and  American  popularity  illustrate  the  characteristics 
of  sympathetic  sentimentality  in  which  Bonar  and  Faber  excel. 
Cowper’s  ‘  Hark,  my  soul  ’  pleaded  for  a  human  response  to 
the  Divine  tenderness ;  and  it  is  a  feature  of  modern  hymnists 

•  Evangelisches  Gesangbuch,  Nos.  330,  331.  f  No.  305. 

i  See  also  ‘  I  heard  the  voice,’  ‘  I  was  a  wandering  sheep,’ 
*  0  Jesu,  Thou  art  standing  ’  (How),  ‘  There  were  ninety-and-nine  ’ 
(Clephane),  &c.  Ac. 
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to  plead  for  pity,  now  on  the  part  of  God,  now  on  the  part 
of  man. 

‘  Out  in  the  dew  and  the  cold  He  stands, 

The  drops  of  night  are  on  His  hair ; 

In  patient  love  He  waits  wthout ; 

And  who,  who  keeps  Him  there  ?  ’ 

In  these  and  kindred  verses  the  secularisation  of  sentimental 
expression  is  complete,  and  the  tendency  to  add  to  the  pathetic 
quality  and  the  pictorialism  of  the  hymns  manifestly  induces 
the  writers  to  introduce  details  that  in  no  way  enhance  the 
significance  of  the  idea.  Faber,  dealing  wdth  the  motherhood 
of  Mary,  exemplifies  the  modern  manner.  Classic  hymnody, 
absorbed  by  the  spiritual  conception,  manifested  a  total  in¬ 
difference  to  all  beside.  Under  symbolic  figure,  the  ‘  Fount 
‘of  Love,’  ‘  Gate  of  God,’  ‘  Star  of  Jacob,’  they  veiled  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  womanhood  consecrated  in  the  first  Christian 
mystery.  Faber’s  presentment  is  the  reverse.  His  use  of 
allegoric  and  metaphorical  diction  is  perfunctory.  In  his  verses 
Mary  is  the  ‘  little  maiden,’  the  ‘  happy  mother,’  as  the  Infant  is 
‘  dearest  Babe,’  ‘  a  thing  of  smiles  and  tears.’  ‘  Thou  art  come  to 
‘  Thy  beautiful  Mother,’  he  writes  in  his  Christmas  poem,  dwelling 
upon  ‘  the  tiny  hands  that  play  with  Mary’s  hair,’  after  a  fashion 
that  reminds  the  reader  it  is  not  well  to  survey  a  mystery  through 
a  microscope,  howsoever  reverently  the  glass  be  coloured. 
Further,  if  in  his  search  after  the  unconventional  superlative  of 
expression  his  phrases  are  often  effective — 

‘  Our  heaits  are  half  broken,  dear  Jesus, 

With  the  joy  of  that  wonderful  night  ’  — 

if  his  exaggerations  are  so  turned  as  to  fix  themselves  easily  in 
the  memory — 

‘  Forgive  me  if  I  say 
For  very  love  Thy  sacred  Name 

A  thousand  times  a  day  !  ’ — 

yet  the  effect  is  too  much  an  effect  and  suggests  that  greatest 
snare  of  Faber’s  unquestionable  eloquence :  over-expression. 

Conjointly  with  the  secularisation  of  sentiment  a  distinct 
trend  towards  sensational  expression  declared  itself;  it  crept 
into  many  of  Faber’s  verses. 

‘  A  Heart  that  hath  a  mother  and  a  treasure  of  red  blood, 

A  Heart  that  man  can  pray  to  and  feed  upon  for  food  ’ 

is  but  one  out  of  many  instances  of  the  proclivity  to  a  lax  use  of 
materialistic  imagery.  And  in  the  school  of  hymnology  asso¬ 
ciated  with  American  revivalist  movements,  in  thej|  hymns 
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of  many  writers,  named  or  unnamed,  of  popular  collections,  the 
aim  would  seem  to  be,  not  seldom,  the  translation  in  word,  if  not 
in  idea,  of  things  spiritual  to  the  plane  of  the  physical  needs  and 
gratifications  of  bodily  sense.  Here  to  the  sentimentalisms  of 
secular  romance  are  superadded  the  methods  of  realism  in 
regions  of  thought  where  realism  would  appear  a  paradoxical 
element.  A  free  employment  of  colloquialisms  borrowed  from 
the  current  coin  of  every-day  speech  ;  the  abuse  of  catch-words — 
‘  Once  for  all,’  ‘  By-and-by,’  ’  Now  just  a  word,’  ‘  Up  with  thy 
‘  hands’ — woven  systematically  into  the  fabric  of  a  verse  ;  verses 
constructed  to  accommodate  the  repetition  of  such  catch-words 
and  sentences — 

‘  Hold  the  fort,  for  I  am  coming  ; 

Jesus  signals  still  ’ — * 

bring  with  them  inevitably  reminiscences  of  the  old  slave  songs 
of  negro  camp-meeting,  f 

But  the  resemblance  is,  after  all,  superficial,  for  if  the  effort 
to  arouse,  or  vent,  excitement  is  identical,  the  difference  of  back¬ 
ground  and  circumstance  lends  a  totally  different  atmasphere  to 
the  melodramatic  quality  they  share.  To  the  plantation  song, 
extravagant,  grotesque,  as  it  is,  the  surroundings  and  emotional 
temperament  of  the  negro  race  gave  a  pathos,  a  sincerity,  and  a 
fire  nothing  else  can  supply.  Their  sensationalism  is  not  the 
outcome  of  an  effort  to  bring  religion  within  reach  of  the  low 
levels  of  unspiritualised  lives,  it  is  the  effort  of  those  lives  to  rise 
above  the  materialism  of  their  condition  ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  man 
groping  through  the  heavy  mist  that  cloaks  the  sky,  upstretching 
bound  hands  through  the  dark  to  those  things  that  are  above. 
Their  realism  is  the  inoffensive,  literal  interpretation  of  the 
invisible  by  the  visible ;  their  sentiment  is  the  unexpurgatetl, 
incoherent,  humanism  of  folk-song. 

‘  Oh,  look  up  yonder !  Lord,  a- what  I  see  ! 

Here’s  a  long  tall  Angel  a-comin’  ator  me 
(0  Zion,  weep  a-low  !)  ’ 

Flashes  of  imaginative  vision  break  through  the  inconse¬ 
quences  of  the  doggerel  rhymes — 

‘  Swing  low,  chariot,  unto  de  east ; 

Let  God’s  children  hab  some  peace  ! 

Swing  low,  sweet  chariot,  into  de  west ; 

Let  God’s  children  hab’  some  rest. 

Fire  in  de  east !  fire  in  de  west ! 

I  know  de  oder  worl’m  not  like  dis  !  ’ 

*  ‘  Only  a  standard-bearer,’  ‘  Standing  by  a  purpose  true,’  &c.  &c. 
(Moody  and  Sankey  Hymn-book.)  t  ‘  American  Hymnody.’ 
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The  ‘  world  is  on  fire,’  the  ‘  moon  is  bleeding,’  the  Devil  as  a 
hunting  dog  is  harrying  souls  home  to  God  !  And  all  the  grey 
tragedies  of  slavery  lurk  under  the  burlesque  hysteria  of  the 
many  songs  that  tell  of  the  reunion  of  brother  and  brother,  friend 
and  friend,  of  mother  and  son,  at  ‘  the  great  camp- meeting  in 
‘  the  Promised  Land  ’ — 

‘  Oh,  shout,  my  sister,  for  you  are  free. 

For  Christ  hab’  bought  your  liberty.’  * 

So  from  the  classic  hymns  of  Ambrose,  through  medimval 
reformation  and  revivalist  periods,the  sentiment  of  individualism, 
and  with  it  the  re-vindication  of  nature  and  human  affections, 
evolved  itself  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  life.  There  would  seem 
to  be  scarcely  a  joy,  scarcely  a  sorrow,  howsoever  ephemeral, 
temporal,  material,  that  did  not  find  its  counterpart  in  the 
emotions  consecrated  to  those  supernatural  experiences  of 
afflictions  and  solaces  earth  cannot  give  and  time  cannot  take 
away.  Every  note  of  the  scale  is  touched.  The  ecstatic  rhap¬ 
sodies  of  medimval  saints  force  their  way  amongst  the  stern 
simplicities  of  Latin  Fathers.  The  romantic  idealists  with 
their  mystic  passions  bridge  over  the  path  to  the  concentrated 
individualism  of  a  Wesley  and  a  Cowper,  till,  discarding  the 
symbolic  formulas,  the  sacred  vestments  of  diction,  under  which 
the  ancient  Church  had  screened  the  mysteries  of  the  soul,  the 
sentimentalities,  vehement  or  rhetorical,  of  modernest  schools 
find  lyric  utterance.  And  at  length,  shorn  of  all  dignity, 
divested  of  the  last  shreds  of  ascetic  gravity,  the  sensationalisms 
of  the  later  nineteenth  century,  not  without  force  of  eager 
eloquence,  of  popular  oratory,  link  the  hymns  with  which 
the  new  evangelists  strove  to  rekindle  the  fervour  of  primitive 
ages  to  those  of  a  children  people  to  the  emotional  expression, 
crudely  material,  pathetically  sincere,  of  the  slav'e-songs  of 
bygone  days. 

*  For  account  of  negro  plantation  songs  see  ‘  Hampton  and  its 
Students  ’  (Songs  arranged  by  T.  F.  Fenner),  New  York,  1874. 
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Art.  IV.— the  QUESTION  OF  LIFE  ON  MARS. 

1.  Mars  and  its  Canals.  By  Perciv.\l  Lowell.  (The  Mac¬ 

millan  Company,  New  York  and  London,  1907.) 

2.  Is  Mars  Habitable?  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  (Mac¬ 

millan  &  Co.,  London,  1907.) 

'pwELVE  years  ago  we  wrote  of  a  book  on  Mars,  then  newly 
‘  published  :  ‘  As  a  contribution  to  science,  this  pleasant 
‘  and  clever  work  can  scarcely  be  taken  quite  seriously.’  Its 
author,  Mr.  Percival  Lowell,  had  just  finished  his  first  season’s 
work  at  the  new  observatory  which  he  had  built  at  Flagstaff,  in 
Arizona,  ‘  where  the  forests  and  the  quarries  are  under  the  clear 
‘  remote  skies.’  Full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  of  life  in 
Mars  which  had  been  spread  by  the  sensational  newspaper 
boom  that  followed  the  favourable  opposition  of  the  planet  in 
1892,  Mr.  Lowell  had  seized  upon  the  truth  that  a  serene  and 
steady  air  is  above  all  things  necessary  for  success  ;  had  scoured 
the  world  to  find  this  air  ;  had  found  it  in  Arizona,  commanded 
the  building  of  a  big  telescope  there,  and  left  Boston  in  hot 
haste  with  the  announcement  that  ‘  there  is  strong  reason  to 
‘  believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  pretty  definite  discovery  in 
‘  the  matter,’  of  life  on  other  worlds.  In  less  than  two  years  he 
had  published  the  brilliant  and  diverting  piece  of  special  pleading 
i  which  we  then  noticed,  and  the  judgement  of  the  scientific  w'orld 

coincided  with  that  which  w’e  had  ventured  to  express,  that 
I  the  work  could  scarcely  be  taken  quite  seriously. 

I  The  work  which  has  come  from  the  Lowell  Observatory  in 

^  recent  years  has  made  it  quite  impossible  to  maintain  this 

I  po.sition.  Mr.  Lowell  has  been  in  deadly  earnest.  At  every 

f  opposition  the  planet  has  been  studied  with  a  persistence  that 

1  has  no  parallel  since  the  days  of  Schiaparelli,  and  under  con- 

I  ditions  both  of  instrument  and  of  climate  that  he  could  not 

command.  Work  has  begun  long  before  other  astronomers  have 
I  thought  it  worth  while  to  turn  their  telescopes  on  the  planet ; 

F  it  has  been  carried  on  for  weeks  after  others  had  thought  that 

I  the  planet  had  moved  too  far  away  for  anything  to  be  made  of  it. 

j  Would-be  destructive  criticisms  have  been  showered  upon 

.  Flagstaff — suggestions  of  instrumental  defects,  of  diplopic 

1  vision,  of  optical  interference,  of  obscure  physiological  laws 

i  seemingly  devised  by  Providence  for  the  deception  of  planet- 

observers,  of  hypnotic  suggestion.  All,  except  perhaps  the  last, 
have  been  received  seriously  if  not  patiently ;  have  been  tested 

*  Kipling,  ‘  Captains  Courageous.’ 
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in  ingenious  ways,  killed  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Tiowell  and 
his  assistants  ;  and  the  possibility  of  self-deception  has  on  every 
occasion  been  repudiated  in  the  lively  fashion  which  Mr.  Lowell 
follows  with  his  critics  : 

‘  That  they  are  straight  is  certain — a  statement  I  make  after 
having  seen  them,  instead  of  before  doing  so,  as  is  the  case  \vith 
the  gifted  objectors  ’  ; 

‘  That  an  experienced  observer  should  not  know  his  own  business 
is  preposterous.  One  may  or  may  not  believe  that  the  undevont 
astronomer  is  mad,  but  that  the  perpetually  unfocused  one  would 
be  is  beyond  debate.’ 

While  the  controversy  has  been  carried  on  in  Journals  and 
Proceedings,  the  serious  publication  of  the  work  of  the  Lowell 
Observatory  has  been  made  in  three  splendid  volumes  of  Annals, 
and,  more  lately,  in  a  .series  of  Bulletins.  The  Annals  are  superbly 
illustrated  with  hundreds  of  drawings  by  Mr.  Lowell  and  his 
assistants.  The  observation  notes  are  full  of  precise  and  sober 
detail.  There  is  a  careful  record  of  the  many  experiments  that 
were  made  to  guard  against  error,  to  make  sure  that  the  recorded 
detail  was  within  the  limits  of  possible  detection.  Independent 
discussion  of  the  drawings  by  different  people  gave  maps  of  the 
planet  that  were  substantially  the  same,  and  that  greatly  ex¬ 
tended,  but  hardly  contradicted  in  any  important  point  the 
earlier  work  of  Schiaparelli.  It  is  impossible  to  refuse  to  this 
work  the  most  serious  consideration,  and  almost  impo.ssible  to 
believe  that  the  representations  of  the  planet’s  surface  so  beau- 
fully  produced  are  not  correct. 

For  a  long  time  there  was,  indeed,  much  scepticism  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  famous  canals  upon  Mars.  No  one  but  Schia¬ 
parelli  saw  them  for  some  years.  Then  gradually  other  observers 
confirmed  his  results.  That  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  the 
existence  of  markings  which  are  drawn  as  conspicuous  as  the 
hands  upon  the  face  of  a  clock  may  seem  strange  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  telescopic  work  ;  they  forget  that  the 
astronomer  suffers  always  from  the  disadvantage  that  he  is 
sunk  at  the  bottom  of  a  perpetually  troubled  ocean  of  air. 
Every  owner  of  a  telescope  in  the  pleasant,  low-lying,  hospit¬ 
able  lands  where  telescopes  are  most  often  to  be  found,  knows 
that  if  a  friend  asks  to  see  Mars,  he  had  better  be  refused.  Mars 
seen  at  random  by  the  inexperienced.  Mars  even  seen  with  all 
precautions  by  a  trained  observer,  is  apt  to  be  a  very  disap¬ 
pointing  sight.  You  can  see  the  polar  caps  and  the  broad  dark 
so-called  seas,  but  of  the  all-important  finer  detail  there  is 
generally  no  trace  to  be  seen.  It  is  lost  in  the  perpetual  surge 
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and  tremor  of  the  image  produced  by  the  waves  of  unequally 
heated  air  passing  between  the  observer  and  his  object. 

Mr.  Lowell  gives  us  a  good  account  of  how  the  canals  are  seen  : 

‘  When  a  fairly  acute-eyed  observer  sets  himself  to  scan  the  tele¬ 
scopic  disk  of  the  planet  in  steady  air,  he  will,  after  noting  the 
dazzling  contour  of  the  white  polar  cap,  and  the  sharp  outlines  of 
the  blue  green  seas,  of  a  sudden  be  made  aware  of  a  vision  as  of  a 
thread  stretched  somewhere  from  the  blue  green  across  the  orange 
areas  of  the  disk.  Gone  as  quickly  as  it  came,  he  will  instinctively 
doubt  his  own  eyesight,  and  credit  to  illusion  what  can  so  unac¬ 
countably  disappear.  Gaze  as  hard  as  he  will,  no  power  of  his 
can  recall  it,  when,  with  the  same  startling  abruptness,  the  thing 
stands  before  his  eyes  again.  Convinced,  after  three  or  four  such 
showings,  that  the  vision  is  real,  he  will  still  be  left  wondering 
what  and  where  it  was.  For  so  short  and  sudden  are  its  appari¬ 
tions  that  the  locating  of  it  is  dubiously  hard.  It  is  gone  each  time 
before  he  has  got  its  bearings. 

‘  By  persistent  watch,  however,  for  the  best  instants  of  definition, 
backed  by  the  knowledge  of  what  he  is  to  see,  he  will  find  its  coming 
more  frequent,  more  certain,  and  more  detailed.  At  last  some 
particulariy  propitious  moment  will  disclose  its  relation  to  well- 
known  points  and  its  position  be  assured.  First  one  such  thread 
and  then  another  will  )nake  its  presence  evident ;  and  then  he  will 
note  that  each  always  appears  in  place.  Repetition  in  situ  will 
convince  him  that  these  strange  visitants  are  as  real  as  the  main 
markings,  and  are  as  permanent  as  they. 

‘  8uch  is  the  experience  every  observer  of  them  has  had ;  and 
success  depends  upon  the  acuteness  of  the  observer’s  eye  and  upon 
the  persistence  with  which  he  watches  for  the  best  moments  in  the 
steadiest  air.’ 

No  observer  can  refuse  to  admit  the  justice  of  this  statement 
— everything  depends  on  waiting  for  the  best  moments  in  the 
.steadiest  air.  And  how  many  men  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  ?  W.  H.  Pickering  at  Arequipa,  and  afterwards 
with  Mr.  Lowell  at  Flagstaff ;  Barnard  and  Schaeborle  at  Lick : 
these  are  almost  the  only  men  who  have  studied  the  planet 
under  conditions  which  are  comparable  with  those  of  Mr.  Lowell 
and  his  staff.  Schaeberle  partially,  Pickering  completely,  con¬ 
firm  Mr.  Lowell’s  observations  of  the  planet.  Barnard  dissents  ; 
he  has  never  seen  anything  like  a  canal,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  things  in  the  whole  history  of  the  planet.  Yet 
we  can  hardly  allow  one  negative  result,  however  conspicuous, 
to  outweigh  many  positive  when  we  come  to  balance  the  evidence 
for  or  against  the  existence  of  the  canals.  Within  the  last  ten 
years  such  astronomical  opinion  as  dissented  at  first  has  been, 
in  the  main,  converted,  and  almost  the  only  unbelievers  now 
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are  the  sect  who  profess  what  Mr.  Lowell  gaily  calls  ‘  the  Small  | 

‘  Boy  Theory  from  the  ingenuous  simplicity  on  which  it  rests.’  i 

The  headquarters  of  this  persuasion  are  in  the  neighbourhood  I 

of  Greenwich  ;  its  tenets  are  that  the  canals  are  an  illusion,  due  i| 

to  a  supposed  tendency  of  the  eye  to  interpret  a  mass  of  confused  k 

detail  at  the  limit  of  vision  as  a  set  of  straight  lines.  Jy 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Lowell  has  a  very  fair  answer  to  this  * 

school  of  objectors  :  ^ 

‘  Because  some  boys  from  the  Greenwich  (Reform  or)  Charity  i; 

School,  set  to  copy  a  canal-expurgated  picture  of  the  planet,  them-  L 

selves  supplied  the  lines  which  had  been  prcceptorily  left  out,  the  if 

Martian  canals  have  been  denied  existence  ;  which  is  like  sa\dng  that  I 

because  a  man  may  see  stars  without  scanning  the  heavens,  there-  ? 

fore  those  in  the  sky  do  not  exist.  .  .  .  When  Flammarion  retried  | 

the  experiment  with  French  school  boys,  and  even  inserted  spaced  I 

dots  for  the  canals  in  the  copy,  not  a  boy  of  them  drew  an  illusory  » 

line.  I 

‘  The  fact  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those  deceptive  half  truths  which  I 

are  so  much  more  deleterious  than  an  unmitigated  mistake.  Under 
certain  circumstances  it  is  quite  possible  to  perceive  illusory  lines, 
due  either  to  shadings  otherwise  unmarked,  and  thus  synthesized, 
or  to  immediately  precedent  retinal  impressions  transferred  to 
places  where  they  do  not  belong  by  rapid  motion  of  the  eye.  ... 

But  these  effects  are  produced  only  at  the  limit  of  vision.  .  .  .  The  •' 

Martian  canals  when  well  seen  are  not  at  the  limit  of  vision,  but  P 

well  within  that  boundary  of  doubt ;  so  that  the  premise  upon  which 
the  whole  theory  rests  gives  way.’ 

We  believe,  then,  that  Mr.  Lowell’s  observation.s  of  Mars  will, 
if  not  now,  at  least  very  soon  be  accepted  universally  as  by  far 
the  most  complete  representation  of  the  surface  of  the  planet, 
and  that  the  Annals  of  his  observatory  will  take  rank  as  a  mag-  ^ 

nificent  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  most  interesting 
planet  of  the  solar  system.  But,  true  to  his  first  ideal,  Mr. 

Lowell  is  not  content  mth  discovering  new  facts.  He  will  always  ! 

be  seeing  in  them  fresh  proofs  of  his  theory  that  Mars  is  in¬ 
habited  by  intelligent  beings,  who  have  constructed  the  canal  ’ 

system  to  irrigate  their  land  wdth  water  from  the  melting  of  the 
polar  snows.  Twice  he  has  challenged  the  world  to  accept  his 
theory.  On  the  first  occasion  it  was  difficult  to  treat  it  very  ’ 

seriously ;  his  prepossession  was  too  evident,  his  acquaintance 
with  the  planet  of  too  short  duration  to  compel  acceptance  of 
his  ideas.  But  after  eleven  years  of  serious  and  most  arduous 
work,  he  repeats  the  challenge  in  the  recent  book,  ‘  Mars  and  its 
Canals,’  now  under  notice,  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  his  argu-  ' 

ment  most  careful  consideration.  i 

Yet  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Lowell’s  arguments  are  presented 
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makes  it  very  difl&cult  to  give  them  the  deliberate  consideration 
which  they  need.  The  reader  is  not  allowed  to  think  for  himself. 
He  is  told  what  is  the  next  point  to  be  established,  is  introduced 
at  once  to  ‘  phenomena  so  startlingly  suggestive  of  this  very 
‘  thing  as  to  seem  its  imcanny  presentment,’  *  and  is  hustled 
away  before  he  has  had  time  to  notice  whether  or  no  the  cart  is 
before  the  horse. 

‘  If,  now,  we  turn  our  inquiry  to  Mars,  we  shall  be  fairly  startled 
at  what  its  disk  discloses.  For  we  find  ourselves  confronted  in 
the  canals  and  oases  by  precisely  the  appearances  a  priori  reason¬ 
ing  proves  should  show  were  the  planet  inhabited.  Our  abstract 
prognostications  have  taken  concrete  form.  Here  in  these  recti¬ 
lineal  lines  and  rounded  spots  we  have  spread  out  our  centres  of 
effort  and  our  lines  of  communication.  For  the  oases  are  clearly 
ganglia  to  which  the  canals  play  the  part  of  nerves.  The  strange 
geometricism  which  proves  inexplicable  on  any  other  hypothesis 
now  shows  itself  of  the  essence  of  the  solution.  The  appearance  of 
artificiality  cast  up  at  the  phenomena  in  disproof  vindicates  itself 
as  the  vital  point  in  the  whole  matter.’ 

The  geometrical  character  of  the  canals  demonstrates  the 
ingenuity  of  the  inhabitant,  who  explains  in  his  turn  the  geo¬ 
metrical  character  of  the  canals.  In  fact 

‘  The  dust  of  an  earthy  to-day 
Is  the  earth  of  a  dusty  to-morrow,’ 

or,  as  Mr.  Lowell  says  in  a  finely  deranged  metaphor  :  ‘  That 
‘  the  point  of  departure  should  thus  prove  of  twofold  import- 
‘  ance,  speeding  the  observer  on  his  journey  and  furnishing  him 
‘  with  a  vade  mecum  on  arrival,  is  as  curious  as  opportune.’ 

If,  then,  we  are  resolved  to  form  a  deliberate  opinion  upon 
the  evidence,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  shut  our  ears 
to  the  blandishment  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  running  commentary, 
decline  to  be  impressed  by  his  hard  words,  as  ‘  thaumaturgy  ’ 
and  ‘  teleologic,’  refuse  ‘  to  find  proof  of  concomitance,  cogent 
‘  because  congenital,’  and  hesitate  where  we  wdll,  even  if  ‘  not 
‘  to  complete  our  syllogism  would  be  to  flaunt  a  lack  of  logic  in 
‘  nature’s  face.’ 

The  plain  tale  of  what  is  seen  upon  Mars  is  singularly  im¬ 
pressive.  At  first  sight  the  planet  seems  to  be  not  so  different 
from  our  owm  world  that  we  need  refuse  to  admit  the  possibiUty 
that  life  like  our  own  might  exist  there.  Mars  is  .smaller  than 
the  Earth,  yet  not  so  small  that  there  need  be  any  difficulty  in 
imagining  living  creatures  proportioned  to  the  feebler  effects  of 
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gravity.  Mars  has  an  atmosphere,  thinner  indeed  than  our 
own,  and  much  less  encumbered  with  cloud,  but  yet  not  so  thin 
as  to  seem  unable  to  support  beings  whose  lungs  were  suitably 
adapted.  Mars  has  polar  caps,  which  grow  in  the  winter  and 
melt  in  the  summer,  and  testify  to  a  circulation  of  what  we  may 
for  the  present  call  moisture  in  its  air.  The  surface  of  Mars  is 
marked  with  light  and  dark  ;  and  thirty  years  ago  it  seemed  not 
unreasonable  to  speak  of  the  lighter,  ruddy  areas  as  land,  and 
the  darker  areas  as  seas.  Mars  is  further  from  the  Sun  than  the 
Earth,  and  presumably  colder,  yet  the  melting  of  the  polar  caps 
in  summer,  and  the  almost  permanent  absence  of  snow  from 
the  equatorial  regions,  suggested  that  the  temperature  was  at 
any  rate  above  freezing  point.  It  was  not  so  very  much  more 
difficult  to  imagine  that  a  modified  man  might  live  upon  Mars 
than  to  imderstand  how  the  same  man  can  march  without  much 
damage  from  the  sweltering  heat  of  Calcutta  over  the  terrible 
passes  into  Tibet. 

It  is  therefore  not  a  little  singular  that  the  first  step  towards 
a  proof  of  the  theory  that  intelligent  beings  live  in  Mars  was 
to  show  that  Mars  is  very  much  less  like  the  Earth  than  had 
been  supposed. 

The  dark  markings  may  no  longer  be  regarded  as  seas.  This 
important  fact  was  detected  by  Barnard  and  Pickering  in  1892 
and  fully  established  by  Lowell  and  Douglass  in  1894.  The 
supposed  seas  are  crossed  by  canals,  which  is  destructive  to  the 
character  of  the  sea,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  canal. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  see  the  reflection  of  the  Sun 
in  a  Martian  sea,  and  they  have  always  failed.  The  explanation 
of  the  failure  is  now,  of  course,  of  the  simplest — the  dark  areas 
are  not  sea  but  land — a  land  coloured  dark  for  some  reason, 
which  may  be  vegetation,  but  nevertheless  a  land  which  shows 
the  same  complex  system  of  canals  and  crossing  points  as  does 
the  bright  orange -coloured  part  of  the  planet. 

The  proof  that  the  dark  areas  are  not  seas  is  probably  the 
strongest  observational  point  that  Mr.  Lowell  has  made.  For 
if  there  are  no  seas  the  supposed  analogy  with  the  Earth  vanishes, 
and  we  have  to  consider  a  land  constit”,ted  in  a  very  strange 
way.  Why  should  our  Earth  have  four-fifths  of  its  surface 
covered  with  oceans.  Mars  have  very  little,  if  any,  area  of  open 
water,  and  the  Moon  no  trace  whatever  of  water  upon  its  sur¬ 
face  ?  The  natural  view  to  take  is  that,  by  an  accident  of  the 
process,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  by  which  they  were  formed, 
the  Earth  had  much  water  given  it  and  the  Moon  none  ;  which  is 
not  what  one  might  have  expected  if  it  is  true  that  the  Earth 
and  the  Moon  had  a  common  origin  and  separated  from  one 
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another  comparatively  late.  So  that  we  are  not  altogether 
surprised  to  find  that  there  are  people  who  contend  that  the 
Moon  was  not  made  dry  and  waterless ;  but  that  she  has  lost 
the  oceans  which  she  once  had  ;  and  what  is  more,  that  all 
planetary  bodies  tend  to  lose  their  water,  the  smallest  first. 
Upon  this  theory  the  Moon  has  quite  dried  up  ;  Mars,  which  is 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  }Joon,  has  reached  a  very  dry  stage ; 
our  Earth,  which  is  twice  the  diameter  of  Mars,  has  still  abundant 
water,  but  is  nevertheless  in  process  of  losing  it. 

Now,  if  one  inquires  how  such  a  process  might  go  on,  one 
meets  with  two  conflicting  explanations  :  there  is  one  school 
that  contends  that  the  waters  of  a  planet  are  gradually  absorbed 
into  its  interior,  locked  up  in  the  formation  of  the  hydrated 
rocks,  and  withdrawn  from  its  surface,  so  that  each  planet  in  turn 
would  reach  a  stage  when  surface  water  W'as  scarce,  though 
existent ;  Mr.  Lowell  belongs  to  this  school.  There  is  another 
school  that  pins  its  faith  on  the  escape  of  gases  from  planetary 
atmospheres,  and  argues  that  any  water  vapour  which  may 
have  existed  in  the  Martian  atmosphere  must  long  ago  have 
escaped  into  space. 

A  gas  which  is  sufficiently  light  must  escape  at  the  top  of  an 
atmosphere  whenever  any  of  its  molecules,  constantly  colliding 
and  borrowing  speed  one  from  another,  contrive  to  go  quick 
enough  to  get  away  from  the  planet’s  gravitational  pull.  The 
theory  of  such  a  process  has  been  very  much  debated  within  the 
last  ten  years. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  physicists  are  agreed  upon  this  matter. 
It  is  certain  that  molecules  of  the  lighter  gases,  hydrogen  and 
helium,  must  be  escaping  at  the  top  of  our  atmosphere,  and 
getting  away  altogether  from  the  controlling  attraction  of  the 
Earth.  But  the  question  remains,  how  frequently  does  this 
happen  ?  What  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  a  certain 
gas  in  a  planet’s  atmosphere  can  escape  every  year  ?  And 
here  it  seems  that  the  mathematical  theory  of  gases  fails  to  give 
a  definite  answer.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the 
process  is  an  effective  process ;  on  the  other,  that  it  may  well 
be  so  slow  that  its  effect  during  the  whole  lifetime  of  a  world 
is  almost  insignificant.  Between  the.se  opposite  conclusions, 
neither  of  which,  it  seems,  can  be  e.stablished  with  any  approach 
to  an  accurate  numerical  expression,  we  are  left  for  the  present 
uncertain.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  lighter  gases  are  escaping 
from  the  Earth  in  appreciable  quantity  year  by  year  ;  still  less 
are  we  sure  that  water  vapour,  which  is  able  theoretically  to 
escape  from  the  atmosphere  of  Mars,  is  actually  doing  so  in  such 
quantities  that  the  planet  has  thereby  been  rendered  almost 
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waterless.  We  cannot,  therefore,  ae;ree  with  Dr.  Wallace  when 
he  argues  against  the  existence  of  the  Martian  canals  on  the 
ground  that  water  to  fill  them  cannot  exist  on  the  planet,  since 
it  must  have  all  escaped  from  the  atmosphere  into  space. 

Granted,  then,  that  water  may  exist  upon  the  surface  and  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  planet,  but  that  all  observers  agree  that 
it  is  comparatively  scarce  there,  we  have  now  to  ask  ourselves 
the  question,  has  Mars  always  had  very  little  water,  or  did 
it  once  possess  oceans  that  have  disappeared,  not  by  escape  into 
space  but  by  absorption  into  the  interior  ?  What  evidence  is 
there  for  the  idea  which  Mr.  Lowell  puts  forward,  that  planets 
lose  their  water  by  absorption ;  that  both  the  Earth  and  Mars 
are  gradually  drying  up ;  and  that  Mars  has  already  consumed 
internally  the  oceans  which  made  it  once  a  pleasantly  tempered 
well-watered  world  like  our  own  ? 

If  we  look  for  this  evidence  first  in  Mr.  Lowell’s  book  we  find 
it  set  out  with  that  air  of  plausible  inevitability  so  characteristic 
of  his  treatment  of  the  whole  problem.  He  finds  an  illuminating 
coincidence  in  the  fact  that  the  desert  Mars  can  be  studied  only 
in  the  suggestive  surroundings  of  high  and  dry  and  desert  places 
of  the  Earth. 

‘  Besides  their  immediate  use  as  observing  stations,  these  desert 
belts  [of  the  Earth]  possess  mediate  interest  on  their  own  account  in 
a  branch  of  the  very  study  their  cloudlessness  helps  to  promote, 
the  branch  here  considered,  the  study  of  the  planet  Mars.  They 
help  explain  what  they  permit  to  be  visible.  .  .  .  They  are  sympto¬ 
matic  of  the  passing  of  a  terraqueous  globe  into  a  purely  terrestrial 
one.  Desertism,  the  state  into  which  every  planetary  body  must 
eventually  come  and  for  which,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
coin  a  word,  has  there  made  its  appearance  upon  the  Earth.’ 

There  are  indeed  regions  of  the  Earth  where  ‘  desertism  ’  has 
set  in.  His  description  shows  that  the  region  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  peaks  is  one.  There  are  others  that  might  well  have  been 
cited  in  support — parts  of  Lower  Egypt  that  were  fertile  in 
Biblical  times  are  now  desert  Lake ;  Chad  is  fast  drying  up ; 
in  Central  Asia  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  has  found  the  ruins  of  great 
cities  l}nng  half  buried  in  desert  sand.  But  the  point  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Lowell  is  this,  that 
desertism  may  very  well  be  transitory  instead  of  permanent. 
In  many  places  it  has  established  itself  within  historic  times, 
rapidlv,  but  not  always  capriciously ;  sometimes  the  reason  is 
historic  also.  In  Egypt,  for  example,  the  Mahometan  conquest 
laid  waste  a  large  fertile  country,  and  much  of  it  w'ent  back  to 
desert.  The  cause  was  not  a  secular  tendency  of  the  Earth, 
but  a  temporary  interference  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
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I  which  nowadays  is  being  reclaimed.  The  cause  of  desertism 

E  may  sometimes  be  political,  therefore,  and  subject  to  the  ebb 

[  and  flow  of  politics.  But  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Lake  Chad,  no 

[  political  reason  can  be  found,  there  is  no  need  to  assume  that  the 

I  result  is  permanent.  The  action  now  going  on  is  too  rapid  for 

f  a  secular  action  ;  the  effect  may  very  well  be  roughly  periodic. 

‘  At  any  rate,  we  have  in  England  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that 

;  desertism  is  not  necessarily  a  progressive  state.  In  Triassic 

‘  times  England  itself  was  a  desert,  as  the  sand-blasted  granite 

•  boulders  of  Charnwood  Forest  attest ;  but  the  phase  has  passed. 

Geologists  do  not  admit  Mr.  Lowell’s  fundamental  theorem, 
that  planets  tend  to  dry  up.  The  life  of  our  Earth  may  have 
reached  its  first  striking  developements  in  the  sea,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  sea  was  then  more  extensive  than 
to-day ;  and  that  it  was  a  shrinkage  of  the  ocean  that  caused 
the  transfer  of  the  more  enterprising  forms  of  life  to  the  land— 
the  mere  fact  of  enterprise  may  account  for  it  very  well. 

We  find  no  reason,  therefore,  for  believing  that  Mars  is  drying; 
up :  it  is  at  least  equally  likely  that  Mars  was  always  a  badly 
watered  planet.  And  it  seems,  indeed,  that  if  one  wishes  to 
suppose  that  the  canal-like  features  of  the  planet  Mars  are 
water-channels,  one  should  be  chary  of  laying  too  much  stress 
upon  a  supposed  absorption  of  the  oceans  into  the  interior. 
For  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  the  process  should 
stop  at  the  critical  point  when  the  oceans  had  been  absorbed, 
and  should  allow  time  for  the  construction  and  use  of  a  canal 
system  of  enormous  extent,  capable  of  making  a  very  little 
water  go  a  very  long  way  without  ruinous  loss  by  soakage  and 
evaporation.  The  loss  by  evaporation  from  the  canal  surface 
is  reckoned  by  Dr.  Wallace  as  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  a 
canal  irrigation  system  upon  Mars.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
loss  by  soakage  all  over  the  irrigated  country  would  be 
much  more  important,  because,  on  the  very  hypothesis  of  the 
drving  up,  that  loss  would  be  in  great  part  irrecoverable.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  Lowell  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
planet  which  was  drving  up  would  be  likely  to  find  a  fleeting 
salvation  in  canal  ii  rigation.  Their  planet  would  have  a  funda¬ 
mental  defect  in  its  constitution  that  no  conservation  of  rainfall 
or  snowfall  could  overcome.  A  fraction  w'ould  be  lost  to  the 
surface  each  year,  and  the  case  would  be  essentially  hopeless. 

Let  us  note,  however,  that  the  difficulty  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves  is  a  difficulty  engendered,  in  part  at  least,  by  Mr. 
Lowell’s  desire  to  show  that  his  theory  is  so  natural  and  inevit¬ 
able  that  an  acute  mind  finds  in  the  observations  only  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  what  should  have  been  obvious  from  first  principles. 
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We  are  not  in  reality  required  to  accept  as  axiomatic  the  idea 
that  planets  are  drying  up.  But  we  may  very  well  admit  that 
Mars  is  a  dry  world  without  supposing  that  it  is  getting  drier ; 
and  we  may  even  imagine  that  it  has  inhabitants  who  have  found 
it  necessary  or  convenient  to  irrigate,  without  postulating  as 
inevitable  the  sequence  of  events  which  starts  with  a  population 
in  luxury  on  a  well-watered  planet,  unintelligent  and  unenter¬ 
prising,  and  ends  with  the  descendants  of  those  people  compelled 
to  sharpen  their  wits,  to  fight  against  the  growing  unkindness 
of  nature.  We  may,  in  fact,  examine  Mr.  Lowell’s  scheme  of 
Martian  irrigation  upon  its  merits. 

The  first  essential  of  an  irrigation  scheme  is  evidently  a  good 
supply  of  water,  and  on  Mars  the  source  is  hard  to  find,  unless 
it  be  in  the  polar  caps.  Clouds,  even  of  the  thinnest,  are  rare. 
The  evidence  is  all  against  a  sufficient  rainfall.  But  a  polar  cap 
forms  in  each  winter,  and  disappears  each  spring,  and  that  is  the 
only  sign  that  we  can  see  of  a  circulation  of  moisture  in  the 
Martian  atmosphere — whence  the  idea  that  a  water  supply 
must  be  drawn  from  the  melting  of  polar  snows.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  inquire 
why  this  peculiar  form  of  circulation  should  exist  upon  Mars. 
So  far  as  we  can  see,  Mr.  Lowell  does  not  try  to  explain  why 
moisture  evaporated  from  the  soil  and  from  vegetation  at  the 
equator  should  be  transferred  to  the  poles  before  it  is  precipitated, 
and  in  the  absence  of  such  an  explanation  we  may  be  allowed 
to  doubt  whether  any  such  effective  circulation  exists — effective 
in  the  seirse  that  it  is  capable  of  taking  up  all  the  water  vapour 
evaporated  in  the  equatorial  regions  either  by  canals  or  by 
vegetation  ;  of  carrying  it  to  the  poles  without  losing  a  noticeable 
amount  by  precipitation  en  route  ;  of  carrying  it,  moreover,  in¬ 
visibly,  and  not  in  the  form  of  cloud ;  and  finally  of  depositing 
it  all  in  the  polar  cap  so  systematically  and  so  completely  that 
the  melting  of  the  polar  cap  in  spring  will  give  back  the  whole 
of  the  water  required  for  the  support  of  vegetation  in  summer 
over  the  cultivated  strips  of  a  hemisphere. 

It  is  a  well-observed  fact  that  the  polar  caps  form  late  in  the 
winter  and  disappear  quickly — sometimes  completely — in  the 
spring.  They  have  all  the  appearance  of  hoar  frost  or  snow, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  need  to  do  more  than 
admire  the  suggestion  of  those  who,  having  disposed  of  the 
water  vapour  on  Mars  by  escape  into  space,  suppose  that  the 
polar  caps  are  made  of  frozen  carbonic  acid  gas.  But  we  do 
believe  that  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  observed  facts  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  upon  Mars  the  circulation  of  moisture  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  altogether  small,  and  the  precipitation  slight  in  the 
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polar  regions  as  in  the  equatorial,  than  it  is  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  water  supply  of  the  planet  is  carried  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles  by  some  process  whose  theory  is  altogether  unknown, 
and  there  completely  precipitated  as  snow. 

The  apparent  neglect  by  Mr.  Lowell  of  these  rather  obvious 
considerations  leaves  us  in  a  difficulty,  for  we  shall  find  it  hard 
to  give  our  attention  to  the  details  of  an  irrigation  system,  so 
long  as  we  have  something  more  than  a  suspicion  that  there 
is  no  water  with  which  to  irrigate.  In  this  respect  the  pheno¬ 
mena  which  accompany  the  melting  of  the  polar  cap  do  not 
help  us  very  much.  As  the  white  cap  disappears  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  dark  ring,  easily  observable  and  well  known.  It  may  be 
water  from  the  melting  snow,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
vegetation  supported  by  the  melting,  and  observation  can 
scarcely  decide  between  the  two.  If  we  inquire  whether  it  is 
likely  that  a  burst  of  vegetation  would  immediately  follow  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  we  find  it  hard  to  decide  from  our  experience 
upon  Earth.  In  the  Alps,  under  a  brilliant  spring  sun,  the  grass 
and  the  flowers  start  into  growth  before  the  snow  has  gone ; 
further  north,  in  Russia,  where  the  spring  sun  is  less  powerful, 
a  period  of  bareness  succeeds  the  white  snow.  The  regions  around 
the  poles  of  Mars  must  be  more  like  Russia  than  like  the  Alps, 
but  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  draw  conclusions  from  that  fact 
as  to  the  probable  behaviour  of  an  unknown  vegetation  in  an 
unknown  climate.  Still  another  question,  then,  must  be  left 
open,  and  it  seems  that  if  we  are  not  disposed  to  share  Mr. 
Lowell’s  confident  optimism,  we  shall  start  upon  our  examination 
of  his  canals  in  a  very  unformed  state  of  mind,  without  settled 
convictions  regarding  any  of  the  fundamentals. 

The ’appearance  of  the  canals  is  consequent  upon  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  polar  cap.  In  winter  they  are  invisible.  In  spring 
they  begin  to  appear  after  the  formation  of  the  dark  zone  about 
the  melting  snow.  Confined  at  first  to  the  regions  adjacent 
to  this  zone,  they  gradually  extend  equator-wards,  until  by  mid¬ 
summer  a  ‘  wave  of  seasonal  change  ’  has  swept  down  from  the 
pole  to  the  equator,  and  beyond.  This  fact  of  the  successive 
appearance  of  the  canals  seems  to  be  fully  established  by  the 
observations  made  at  Flagstaff.  Some  influence  passes  down  with 
the  advent  of  summer  along  predetermined  straight  lines,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  here  the  germ  of  the  irrigation  theory.  Indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  cause  other  than  vegetation  to  account 
for  the  progressive  change  of  colour.  Admit  vegetation,  and 
one  may  admit  that  the  arrangement  of  vegetation  in  straight 
strips  has  an  appearance  of  artificiality.  Accept  the  order 
of  appearance,  and  one  is  compelled  to  believe,  either  that  some 
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material  cause  of  quickening  vegetation  has  passed  down  from 
the  pole,  or,  as  an  alternative,  that  upon  a  world  like  Mars 
spring  comes  first  in  the  north  and  travels  southward,  in  a  way 
exactly  opposite  to  that  which  we  know  upon  the  Earth.  An 
inversion  of  the  order  of  nature  between  two  neighbouring  worlds 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  imagine.  It  is  certainly  no  more  difficult 
to  adopt  as  a  working  hypothesis  the  idea  of  a  material  influence 
coming  from  the  pole.  Always  remembering,  then,  that  there  is 
very  grave  doubt  about  the  adequacy  of  the  water  supply,  we 
may  be  prepared  to  agree  with  Mr.  Lowell,  that  the  observed 
phenomena  are,  at  first  sight,  those  which  would  be  produced  by 
an  irrigation  system.  The  idea  is  plausible  ;  let  us  follow  it  up, 
and  see  how  it  works. 

If  we  are  to  judge  the  canals  on  their  apparent  merits  as  a 
system  of  irrigation  channels,  we  must  try  first  of  all  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  system  which  would  seem  most  suited  to  a  planet 
placed  as  Mars  is  placed  in  the  solar  system.  And  as  we  have 
exceedingly  little  positive  knowledge  of  the  physical  condition  of 
that  planet’s  surface,  we  can  do  little  more  than  imagine  what 
might  be  done  upon  our  own  Earth  if  its  conditions  were  modified 
in  the  direction  of  those  which  probably  exist  upon  Mars.  The 
question  of  the  probable  temperature  of  the  surface  of  Mars  is  a 
very  difficult  one  to  answer.  We  shall  have  a  later  occasion  to 
discuss  rival  opinions  in  some  detail.  For  the  present  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Mars  receives  less  heat  from  the  Sun  than 
does  the  Earth,  and  its  atmosphere  is  less  dense.  Both  these 
conditions  make  for  greater  cold.  They  are  not  appreciably 
modified  by  the  length  of  the  Martian  day,  which  is  only  some 
thirty-seven  minutes  longer  than  ours.  But  the  greater  length 
of  the  Martian  year,  and  the  greater  disproportion  between  the 
lengths  of  summer  and  winter  which  arises  from  the  greater 
eccentricity  of  Mars’  orbit,  must  tend  to  exaggerate  the  difference 
between  the  summer  and  winter  temperature,  especially  in  the 
planet’s  northern  hemisphere,  which  enjoys  a  long  summer 
and  a  short  winter.  How  far  this  cause  can  go  towards  making  at 
least  the  northern  summer  reasonably  warm  is  hard  to  say,  but 
it  is  probably  safe  to  suppose  that  the  temperature  is  not  so 
high  as  that  found  upon  the  Earth,  while  it  is  almost  certainly 
above  the  freezing  point  of  water  for  a  large  part  of  the  year. 
We  may  suppose  ourselves,  then,  set  the  problem  of  how  to 
irrigate  a  world  somewhat,  but  not  excessively,  colder  than  our 
Earth. 

As  our  water  supply  is  deficient,  we  shall  take  care  to  use 
it  to  the  best  advantage,  running  our  canals  to  the  most  favoured 
and  fertile  spots  which  we  shall  naturally  have  chosen  in  palmier 
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days  for  our  settlements.  We  shall  have  to  select  the  alignments 
of  our  canals  very  carefully,  to  follow  the  contours  of  the  land, 
and  we  shall  make  every  effort  to  economise  in  our  immense 
task  by  restricting  the  irrigated  area  within  the  narrowest  limit 
which  will  support  our  population.  The  shape  which  our  scheme 
will  take  will  depend  principally  upon  two  conditions,  the 
relative  fertility  and  the  relative  elevation  of  different  parts  of 
our  country.  But  we  certainly  shall  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
construct  our  main  canals  upon  what  may  be  called  the  Koman 
Road  principle,  straight  over  whatever  hills  and  dales  there 
may  be.  Neither  shall  we  expect  to  find  that  the  country  is  so 
uniformly  fertile  that  we  can  irrigate  profitably  strips  of  nearly 
uniform  width  on  each  side  of  each  canal.  Above  all,  we  shall 
avoid  wasting  water  upon  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
have  already  a  fairly  sufficient  natural  supply  of  their  own. 

These  labours  will  change  the  face  of  the  country.  In  spring 
larger  tracts  than  before  will  turn  from  brown  to  green,  deepen 
in  colour  as  the  summer  proceeds,  and  revert  to  brown  on  the 
approach  of  winter  as  the  crops  are  gathered  and  the  leaves  fall. 
The  face  of  the  country  will  have  changed,  but  will  these  highly 
organised  intelligent  labours  have  made  it  take  on  a  look  so 
artificial  that  the  artificiality  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous 
thing  about  it?  Our  limited  experience  suggests  the  exact 
contrary.  Our  operations  will  be  beset  on  every  side  with 
natural  difficulties.  Common  sense  will  suggest  that  we 
conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the  courses  wliich  nature  has 
suggested.  We  shall  supplement  rather  than  supersede  the 
operations  which  nature  undertakes  under  happier  circum¬ 
stances,  and  shall  try  to  avoid  the  fate  of  the  man  who  wrote 
‘  that  he  had  constructed  an  eel  trap  out  of  pure  theory,  and  it 
‘  was  a  perfect  failure.’ 

This  anticipation  of  the  way  in  which  we  should  proceed  to 
irrigate  is  surely  reasonable.  Yet  compare  it  with  the  account 
which  Mr.  Lowell  gives  of  the  Mai  tian  canals. 

‘  So  dominant  in  its  mien  is  the  pencil-like  directness  of  the  canals 
as  to  be  the  trait  that  primarily  strikes  an  unprejudiced  observer 
who  beholds  this  astounding  system  of  lines  under  favourable 
definition  for  the  first  time,  and  its  impressiveness  only  grows  on 
him  with  study  of  the  phenomena.  That  they  suggested  rule  and 
compass  Schiaparelli  said  of  them  long  ago,  without  committing 
himself  as  to  what  they  were.  In  perception  the  great  observer 
was,  as  usual,  quite  right;  and  the  better  they  are  seen  the  more 
they  justify  the  statement.  Punctilious  in  their  precision,  they 
outdo  in  method  all  attempts  of  freehand  drawing  to  copy  them. 
Often  has  the  writer  tried  to  represent  the  regularity  he  saw,  only 
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to  draw  and  redraw  his  line  in  vain.  Nothing  short  of  ruling  them 
could  have  reproduced  what  the  telescope  revealed.  Strange  as 
their  depiction  may  look  in  the  drawings,  the  originals  look  stranger 
still.  Indeed,  that  they  should  look  unnatural  when  properly 
depicted  is  not  unnatural  if  they  are  so  in  fact.  For  it  is  the  geodetic 
precision  which  the  lines  exhibit  that  instantly  stamps  them  to 
consciousness  as  artificial.  The  inference  is  so  forthright  as  to  be 
shared  by  those  who  have  not  seen  them  to  the  extent  of  instant 
denial  of  their  objectivity.  Drawings  of  them  look  too  strange  to 
be  true.  80  scepticism  imputes  to  the  draughtsman  their  artificial 
fashioning,  not  realising  that  by  doing  so  it  bears  unconscious 
witness  to  their  character.  For  in  order  to  disprove  the  deduction 
it  is  driven  to  deny  the  fact.  Now,  the  fact  can  look  after  itself  and 
will  be  recognised  in  time.  For  that  the  lines  are  as  I  have  stated 
is  beyond  doubt.  .  .  .  When  one  considers  that  these  lines  run  for 
thousands  of  miles  in  an  unswerving  direction,  as  far  relatively  as 
from  London  to  Bombay,  and  as  far  actually  as  from  Boston  to 
San  Francisco,  the  inadequacy  of  material  explanation  becomes 
glaring.’ 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  account  of  their  artificiality  is 
convincing — the  Martian  canals  are  not  in  the  least  like  any 
system  of  irrigation  which  we  could  imagine  ourselves  con¬ 
structing  upon  a  world  where  we  w'ere  trammelled  with  natural 
restrictions.  We  seem  thereby  to  be  cut  off  from  any  possibility 
of  effective  criticism  of  them  as  works  either  of  art  or  of  nature, 
for  nothing  even  remotely  resembling  these  exists  in  our  world. 
We  have  just  one  example  of  a  long  narrow  strip  of  irrigation — 
the  Nile  valley — which  might  give  to  an  observer  upon  Venus 
something  of  the  effect  of  a  Martian  canal.  The  effect  of  the 
annual  flood  may  very  well  make  itself  seen  in  a  general  change,  of 
colour  visible  so  far  away  as  Venus.  But  in  the  Nile  Valley  the 
straightness  is  natural,  the  narrowness  of  the  fertile^  strip  is 
natural ;  and  the  difference  between  the  old  natural  and  the 
new  artificially  controlled  irrigation  is  principally  this,  that  the 
irrigation  department  can  store  water  behind  its  dams,  and  supply 
it  at  an  unnatural  time,  to  allow  two  crops  a  year,  or  to  make 
it  possible  to  grow  valuable  cotton  in  place  of  rice.  The  people 
of  Venus  would  see  the  Nile  valley  grow  green  or  keep  green  out 
of  season ;  but  upon  the  broad  features  of  the  country  the  arti- 
ficiahty  of  its  water  supply  would  have  very  little  seeming 
effect. 

If  our  view  of  the  matter  is  correct,  Mr.  Lowell  has  altogether 
overdone  his  insistence  upon  the  artificiality.  He  has  drawn 
us  a  fine  picture  of  the  extraordinarily  hard  and  fast  geometry 
of  the  canals,  and  challenges  us  to  deny  that  they  have  an 
extremely  unnatural  look.  We  admit  it.  Very  well,  he  says, 
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that  means  that  they  are  artificial,  and  the  circumstances  point 
very  clearly  to  their  purpose — they  are  irrigation  canals.  The 
crux  of  the  argument  lies  in  the  assumption,  which  Mr.  Lowell 
makes  without  comment,  that  an  irrigation  system  would  of 
necessity  present  such  a  highly  artificial  appearance.  If  we 
can  deny  this  successfully,  the  whole  argument  falls  to  pieces. 

We  will  make  the  experiment.  We  deny  that  an  irrigation 
system  would  probably,  or  even  within  reasonable  possibility, 
present  the  peculiar  geometrical  features  of  the  Martian  canals, 
and  we  base  our  denial  upon  two  principal  grounds.  The  first 
has  been  examined  already.  The  natural  features  of  the  planet 
— apart  from  the  canals — the  old  well-known  detail  that  was 
supposed  to  be  land  and  sea,  has  nothing  particularly  geometrical 
about  it.  And  the  proof  that  the  ‘  seas  ’  are  no  seas,  but  probably 
regions  better  watered  than  the  reddish  deserts,  does  not 
affect  our  argument.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an 
iirigation  system  would  be  so  blended  with  the  natmal  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  planet  that  artificiality  was  not  its  most  striking 
characteristic,  rather  than  to  imagine  it  carried  out  on  the 
peculiarly  artificial  system  which  we  must  now  discuss ;  though 
we  may  in  passing  admit  that  the  precise  degree  of  artificiality 
must  depend  upon  the  length  to  which  Martian  engineers  may 
have  been  compelled  to  go. 

Our  second  point  may  be  stated  without  any  such  qualifica¬ 
tion — the  geometry  of  the  canals  is  not  reasonably  artificial. 
No  explanation  whatever  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Lowell  of  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  his  canal  system — the  precise 
linear  arrangement  of  the  crossing  points,  the  oases,  as  he  calls 
them.  ‘  The  spots  make  common  termini  for  all  the  canals  of  a 
‘  given  neighbourhood.  In  other  words,  canals  converge  to  the 
‘  places  occupied  by  the  spots  and  do  not  cross  haphazard 
‘  according  to  the  laws  of  chance.  Only  one  instance  exists  where 
‘  a  spot  fails  to  gather  to  itself  the  whole  sheaf  of  canals,  and 
‘  even  there  it  collects  all  but  two.’  And  again,  ‘  The  con- 
‘  nexion  of  the  canals  with  the  oases  is  no  less  tell-tale  of  intent. 
‘  The  spots  are  foimd  oidy  at  junctions,  clearly  the  seal  and 
‘  sanction  of  such  rendezvous.  Their  relation  to  the  canals 
‘  that  enter  them  bespeaks  method  and  design.’  These  spots  are 
the  crucial  points  of  the  system.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
irrigation  theory,  they  must  be  the  centres  of  agricultural 
activity,  if  not  the  centres  of  population ;  the  places  where 
irrigation  is  most  valuable,  where  it  pays  best  to  expend  great 
labour.  But  why,  then,  do  we  find  these  spots  strung  like  beads 
upon  strings :  not  upon  single  strings  only,  but  on  strings  that 
cut  across  and  across,  and  all  the  while  preserve  their  straightness. 
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This  is  artificiality  untrammelled  by  any  natural  limitations, 
meaningless  so  far  as  we  are  judges  of  meaning,  impossible  to 
our  conception  of  what  is  possible  in  the  arrangement  of  a  world. 
Imagine  Europe  irrigated  upon  this  plan.  Paris,  Cologne, 
Berlin,  Warsaw,  and  Moscow  lie  on  a  perfectly  straight  canal, 
with  irrigation  extending  ten  or  fifteen  miles  on  each  side,  of 
uniform  width,  and  a  circiUar  patch  fifty  or  sixty  miles  across 
centred  on  each  city.  A  second  straight  canal,  with  the  same 
features,  includes  Paris,  Berne,  Munich,  Budapesth,  and  Odessa  ; 
a  third  finds  Bordeaux,  Munich,  Warsaw  exactly  in  a  line  ;  a 
fourth  perfectly  straight  canal  runs  via  Hamburg,  Berlin, 
Budapesth,  Belgrade  ;  and  so  on.  To  say  that  the  canals  of 
Mars  are  drawn  with  all  the  precision  of  the  rays  of  a  geodetic 
triangulation  is  a  complete  imderstatement  of  the  case ;  the 
primary  points  of  a  survey  are  not  foimd  four  and  five  together 
upon  a  straight  line.  We  can  find  nothing  either  natural  or 
reasonably  artificial  in  this  linear  arrangement  of  the  spots. 
We  do  not  see,  therefore,  how  it  is  possible  to  accept  the  system 
as  a  proof  of  intelligent  activity — unless,  indeed,  we  are  content 
to  accept  also  the  ingenious  suggestion  that  we  find  it  difficult 
only  because  the  Martians  are  more  intelligent  than  we  are. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  form  an  opinion  whether  a  particular 
kind  of  abnormal  artificiality  proves  that  Mars  is  peopled  by 
an  intelligent  race  of  engineers.  But  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
weigh  the  arguments  for  or  again.st  the  abstract  habitability  of 
the  planet.  True  to  his  belief  that  our  Earth  alone  in  the 
universe  has  been  the  scene  of  the  evolution  of  life,  Dr.  Wallace 
tries  to  rebut  Mr.  Lowell’s  arguments  upon  more  general  grounds ; 
that  water  cannot  exist  in  the  Martian  atmosphere,  and  that 
the  temperature  of  the  planet  must  be  far  below  freezing  point. 

To  the  first  point  we  have  already  referred.  There  are 
theoretical  grounds  for  believing  that  the  molecules  of  water 
vapour  may  escape  into  space  from  the  top  of  Mars’  atmosphere. 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  judging  whether  such  a  process  could 
be  effective  in  getting  rid  of  more  than  a  minute  proportion  of  the 
total  water  vapour  present.  We  are  very  much  in  need,  then, 
of  a  direct  proof  or  disproof  of  the  actual  presence  of  water, 
such  as  the  spectroscope  might  supply.  But  the  observations 
required  are  of  great  delicacy,  and  the  negative  results  which  have 
been  obtained  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  definite  disproof ;  they 
show  only  that  water  vapour  is  not  present  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  cause  a  marked  absorption. 

The  question  of  the  probable  temperature  of  Mars  is  even 
more  difficult,  involving  points  of  theory  about  which  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion.  Mr.  Lowell  has  published  elaborate 
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papers  to  prove  that  the  climate  of  Mars  is  temperate,  to  which 
Professor  Poynting  replies  that  the  radiation  of  the  atmosphere 
has  been  neglected,  and  that  when  it  is  taken  into  account  the 
results  are  entirely  changed,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Mars.  Dr.  Wallace  argues  that  on  the  top  of  a  very  high 
moimtain  in  the  tropics  the  cold  is  great,  and  that  the  rarity 
of  the  air  is  responsible.  On  Mars  the  air  is  apparently  much 
rarer  than  it  is  on  any  accessible  mountain  top  of  the  Earth, 
while  the  heat  received  from  the  Sun  is  less,  whence  it  would 
appear  that  the  cold  must  be  greater.  But  it  is  very  difficult 
to  be  certain  that  no  factor  in  the  complicated  theory  has  been 
neglected,  and  equally  difficult  to  appraise  the  value  of  an 
apparently  straightforward  argument.  To  some  extent  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  taste,  whether  one  should  believe  that  the 
melting  of  Mars’  polar  caps  proves  a  defect  in  the  theory, 
or  that  the  theory  proves  that  the  polar  caps  are  not  made  of 
snow. 

It  seems,  then,  that  there  are  two  criteria  for  the  possibility 
of  life  on  Mars  :  the  existence  of  water,  and  a  sufficient  tempera¬ 
ture.  On  both  matters  the  opinion  of  astronomers  and  physicists 
is  much  divided,  so  that  we  cannot  say  with  any  certainty 
whether  a  world  otherwise  not  unsuitable  is  actually  in  those 
two  fimdamental  respects  able  to  support  human  beings  any¬ 
thing  like  ourselves.  And  we  have  found  ourselves  quite 
unable  to  accept  Mr.  Lowell’s  view  that  the  design  of  the  canals 
is  any  evidence  of  intelligence  :  a  conservative  view  of  the 
matter  lies  entirely  on  the  other  side.  So  far  as  proof  positive 
of  the  existence  of  life  or  even  of  habitability  is  concerned, 
the  recent  strenuous  work  of  the  astronomers  of  Flagstaff, 
tempered  by  the  acumen  of  many  critics,  seems  to  leave  us  very 
much  where  we  were  before. 

The  great  popular  interest  in  the  planet  Mars  has  arisen,  of 
course,  from  the  expectation  of  finding  life,  and  the  excitement 
of  this  possibility  or  the  disappointment  of  its  non-realisation 
may  tend  to  obscure  the  very  real  interest  of  the  problems  that 
remain  when  the  question  of  life  is  put  on  one  side.  There  are 
fascinating  points  of  astronomical  technique  for  discussion, 
i  and  matters  of  theory  which  touch  the  most  fundamental  of 

[  our  views  as  to  the  evolution  of  the  solar  system.  We  have 

■  space  to  discuss  only  two,  and  we  will  select  the  photography  of 

I  the  canals  for  the  first,  and  Dr.  Wallace’s  opposition  theory  of 

i  canal  formation  for  the  second. 

!  When  it  was  announced  last  summer  that  the  canals  had 

been  photographed  at  Flagstaff,  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  was  awarded  to  prints  which  were  certainly 
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wonderful,  but  as  certainly  did  not  show  the  canals,  the 
curiosity  of  celestial  photographers  was  roused  to  a  high  pitch, 
which  was  scarcely  damped  by  the  accident  of  a  reputable 
scientific  journal  publishing  as  photographs  a  set  of  what  were 
very  obviously  drawings.  One  of  the  few  branches  of  astronomy 
in  which  photography  had  made  scarcely  any  progress  was  the 
delineation  of  fine  planetary  detail.  In  the  patient  accumula¬ 
tion  of  faint  impulses  of  light  the  photographic  plate  is  un¬ 
rivalled  ;  in  power  of  resolution  of  fine  detail  it  is  greatly 
lacking,  for  a  reason  which  Mr.  Lowell  expresses  very  well : 

‘  here  illummation  alone  is  concerned  the  camera  works  wonders  ; 
not  so  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  definition.  Then  by  its 
speed  and  agility  the  eye  steps  into  its  place,  for  the  atmosphere 
is  not  the  void  it  could  be  wished,  through  which  the  light  waves 
shoot  at  will.  Pulsing  athwart  it  are  air-waves  of  condensation  and 
rarefaction  that  now  obstruct,  now  further,  the  passage  of  the  ray. 
By  the  nimbleness  of  its  action  the  eye  cunningly  contrives  to  catch 
the  good  moments  among  the  poor  and  carry  their  message  to  the 
brain.  The  dry  plate  by  its  slowness  is  impotent  to  follow.  To 
register  anything,  it  must  take  the  bad  with  the  better  to  a  complete 
confusion  of  detail.  For  the  air- waves  throw  the  image  first  to  one 
place  and  then  to  another,  to  the  blotting  of  both.  .  .  . 

‘Of  scant  importance  to  the  expert  in  s  ch  matters  as  Mars, 
there  is  a  side  of  the  subject  in  which  service  might  be  hoped  of  it : 
that  of  elementary  exposition.  Congenitally  incapable  of  com¬ 
peting  with  the  eye  in  discovery,  the  most  that,  by  any  possibility, 
could  be  looked  for  would  be  a  recording  of  the  coarser  details 
after  the  fact.’ 

The  Flagstaff  photographs  do  rather  more  than  come  up  to 
this  modest  estimate  of  their  possibilities.  They  are  surprisingly 
good  representations  of  a  very  difficult  object,  and  their  success 
seems  to  be  due  to  two  improvements  in  technique.  They 
were  made  with  a  colour  screen  carefully  adapted  to  the  chrom¬ 
atic  correction  of  the  telescope,  so  that  the  photographs 
were  taken  in  precisely  those  rays  which  the  objective  brought 
to  the  most  perfect  focus — a  method  which  is  not  precisely  new, 
but  w'hich  had  not,  we  believe,  been  applied  before  to  the  photo¬ 
graphy  of  planets.  And  they  were  made  with  an  attachment 
which  allowed  long  series  of  exposures  to  be  made  at  very  short 
intervals  of  time.  The  reason  for  adopting  this  method  is  clear  : 
the  photographic  plate  is  not  intelligent,  and  cannot  select  the 
moments  of  steady  seeing,  as  the  eye  does,  discarding  the  far 
more  numerous  moments  of  bad  seeing.  But  if  one  takes 
enough  photographs,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  will  happen 
to  faU  at  times  of  good  seeing,  so  that  of  many  thousand  photo- 
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graphs  a  few  will  be  really  good.  Mr.  Lowell  reports  that  this 
somewhat  heroic  procedure  has  met  with  success  ;  he  has  photo¬ 
graphed  the  canals,  even  some  of  the  double  canals.  As  is  only 
natural,  however,  the  finest  detail  can  be  seen  only  on  the 
original  negatives.  It  is  lost  in  the  prints  from  those  negatives  ; 
and  unfortunately  only  paper  prints  have  been  sent  across  the 
Atlantic,  so  that  astronomers  upon  this  side  are  still  unable  to 
judge  for  themselves  the  precise  degree  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  success. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wesley,  whose  combination  of  artistic  and  astronomical 
gifts  makes  his  judgement  of  great  value,  is  satisfied  that  he  can 
see,  even  upon  the  prints,  three  or  four  of  the  principal  canals, 
but  no  more  ;  and  others  have  failed  to  see  as  much.  We  must 
suspend  our  judgement  until  Mr.  Lowell  finds  it  possible  to 
submit  a  selection  of  his  best  negatives  to  independent  examina¬ 
tion  ;  and  meanwhile  we  may  be  permitted  to '  reserve  our 
opinion  as  to  the  reliance  which  may  be  placed  upon  enthusiastic 
statements  in  the  press,  claiming  a  complete  corroboration  of 
the  visual  observations — very  much  more  than  was  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Lowell  himself  in  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  above. 

In  our  judgement,  however,  photographic  corroboration  of 
the  canal  system  is  valuable,  but  not  vital.  We  do  not  see  how 
it  is  possible  to  deny  the  substantial  truth  of  the  strange  geo¬ 
metrical  arrangement  which  rests  now  upon  so  solid  a  basis  of 
observation.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  accept  the  problem 
of  explaining  it  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  current  astro¬ 
nomical  questions.  And  whoever  finds  reason  for  declining 
to  admit  that  it  is  obviously  artificial  may  very  well  feel  himself 
bound  to  speculate  on  a  natural  mode  of  origin.  Several  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  crack  or  geological  fault  type  have  been 
suggested ;  but  they  are  all  open  to  the  same  objection  that 
seems  to  wreck  the  hypothesis  of  artificiality.  The  lines  cut 
straight  across  one  another.  We  might  imagine  that  the  group 
of  canals  which  radiate  from  a  single  centre  were  of  the  nature 
of  the  cracks  which  sometimes  start  from  a  centre  of  weakness 
in  a  highly  strained  shell.  But  if  a  second  system  of  cracks 
was  formed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  second 
might  cut  straight  across  the  first,  for  all  experience  of  cracking 
goes  directly  against  this  idea.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
we  find  it  impossible  to  accept  the  wonderful  theory  of  the 
formation  of  Mars  and  his  canals  which  Dr.  Wallace  presents 
to  us  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  his  book. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  many  years  Sir  Norman  Lockyer 
has  preached  the  meteoritic  theory  of  the  formation  of  planets 
and  suns  ;  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  his  brother  astro¬ 
nomers  have  been  a  little  shy  about  accepting  his  new  gospel. 
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Within  the  last  few  years  Professors  Moulton  and  Chamberlin, 
of  Chicago,  have  elaborated  an  advance  upon  the  meteoritic 
hypothesis,  and  produced  the  fantastic  theory  of  ‘  planetesimals,’ 
which  has  provoked  no  enthusiasm  among  astronomers,  but  has 
been  a  little  more  fortunate  among  geologists.  We  may  quote, 
as  does  Dr.  Wallace,  a  few  lines  from  a  recent  geological  address  : 

‘  The  planetesimal  theory  is  a  development  of  the  meteoritic 
theory,  and  presents  it  in  an  especially  attractive  guise.  It  regards 
meteorites  as  very  sparsely  distributed  through  space,  and  gravity 
as  powerless  to  condense  them  into  dense  groups.  So  it  assigns  the 
parentage  of  the  Solar  System  to  a  spiral  nebula  composed  of 
planetisimals,  and  the  planets  as  formed  from  knots  in  the  nebula, 
where  many  planetesimals  had  been  concentrated  near  the  inter¬ 
section  of  their  orbits.  These  groups  of  meteorites,  already  as 
dense  as  a  sw'arm  of  bees,  were  then  packed  closer  by  the  influence 
of  gravity,  and  the  contracting  mass  was  heated  by  the  pressure, 
even  above  the  normal  melting  point  of  the  material,  which  was 
kept  rigid  by  the  weight  of  the  outlying  layers.’ 

We  may  admire  the  ingenuousness  of  those  who,  wishing  to 
start  with  something  more  aboriginal  than  a  fairly  simple  solar 
system,  have  hit  upon  that  most  dynamically  complex  and 
incomprehensible  thing,  a  spiral  nebula,  for  their  protoplasm. 
But  the  theory  of  planetesimals  is  not  as  yet  among  the 
theories  of  dynamical  astronomy  which  are  accounted  canonical. 
Only  semi-popular  accounts  of  it  have  been  published,  and  it  has 
never  been  subjected  in  detail  to  the  scrutiny  of  keen-eyed 
mathematicians.  So  at  present  we  are  not  even  sure  that  it  does 
not  suffer  from  the  disadvantage  attributed  not  long  ago  to 
another  theory,  that  ‘  it  is  very  interesting,  but  contradicted  by 
‘  the  laws  of  gravitation,’  and  we  fear  that  Dr.  Wallace  was  not 
well  advised  when  he  adopted  it  as  ‘  the  last  word  of  science  upon 
‘  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  planets.’ 

His  adaptation  of  the  theory  to  the  case  of  Mars  is  very 
curious.  He  supposes  that  Mars  was  formed  by  the  gradual 
accretion  of  solid  planetesimals,  so  slowly  that  the  heat  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  impact  of  each  little  body  was  lost  by  radiation 
almost  as  soon  as  generated,  so  that  the  process  produced  a 
hard  cold  world  of  stones.  Then  there  came  along  a  dense 
mass  of  planetesimals  that  the  cold  planet  captured  very  qiiickly, 
with  the  result  that  it  accumulated  a  hot  molten  skin  upon  a 
cold  interior.  The  skin  cooled  quickly  and  shrank  and  cracked, 
and  so  we  have  the  'canals.  In  recent  years  people  have 
been  very  free~with  their  hypotheses  of  capture,  forgetful  of 
the  clear  dynamical  principles  which  show  that  the  conditions 
for  capture  are  altogether  exceptional.  We  do  not  believe 
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that  Dr.  Wallace’s  exploitation  of  the  planetesimal  theory 
mil  stand  the  strain  of  examination  by  cold-blooded  mathe¬ 
maticians.  And  he  is  a  rash  person  who  would  start  out 
to  explain  the  evolution  of  the  Martian  canals  from  a  spiral  f 

nebula,  rather  than  admit  the  existence  of  any  desired  number 
of  super-intelligent  Martians.  j 

We  must  conclude  that  neither  author  has  succeeded  in  the  j 

task  which  he  undertook.  Mr.  Lowell  has  failed  to  make  us  t 

see,  as  he  does,  in  his  Martian  canals  any  proof  of  the  existence  ] 

of  intelligent  constructive  life  upon  the  planet.  Dr.  Wallace  1 

has  not  been  able,  we  believe,  to  add  anything  material  to  his  ( 

favourite  thesis  that  our  Earth  is  the  unique  abode  of  life  in  ] 

the  universe.  Each  has  done  something  to  produce  the  impres-  ( 

sion  that  the  scientific  man  is  as  prone  as  the  man  in  the  street 
to  adopt  his  conclusions  first  and  fit  the  facts  to  them  after-  ‘ 

wards.  The  impression  is  not  good  for  the  credit  of  science,  ] 

but  happily  there  is  no  need  for  admitting  that  it  is  a  just  impres-  ] 

sion.  Sober  scientific  opinion  has  always  maintained  an  attitude  i 

of  extreme  reserve  in  the  question  of  life  upon  Mars.  One  1 

cannot  expect  that  the  newspapers  will  do  the  same,  for  as  the  i 

American  reporter  said  to  an  astronomer  who  protested  that 
sensational  discovery  was  not  in  his  line  :  ‘  Sir  !  The  public  i 

‘  demands  it.’  The  public,  however,  has  opportunities  for 
observing  how  the  same  facts  assume  different  complexions 
when  viewed  through  spectacles  of  opposite  party  colours,  and 
it  mav  also  notice  that  there  are  two  distinct  ways  of  collecting 
your  facts,  prior  to  drawing  the  desired  conclusions  from  them. 

You  may  collect  new  and  most  valuable  information,  and  then 
partially  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  side  by  regarding  it 
always  through  spectacles  of  a  particular  colour.  This  has 
something  in  common  with  Mr.  Lowell’s  method.  Or  you  may 
search  all  the  accumulations  of  knowledge  and  select  those 
pieces,  and  those  only,  which  are  already  of  the  right  colour. 

This  is  Dr.  Wallace’s  method. 

Both  the  books  under  review  are  astronomical,  yet  they  cannot 
be  judged  by  the  precise  canons  of  the  older  astronomy,  with  its 
well-deserved  character  of  most  exact  of  all  the  sciences.  In  the 
year  2004  the  planet  Venus  will  be  seen  in  transit  across  the  disc 
of  the  sun  ;  there  is  no  more  doubt  about  it  than  there  is  doubt 
that  before  these  lines  are  published  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun 
will  have  been  visible  in  England.  The  doctrine  of  astronomical 
infallibility  must  never  be  extended  to  those  domains  of  speculation 
in  which  the  laws  of  geometry  do  not  occur,  the  laws'of  physics 
are  enforced  with  some  hesitation,  and  the  laws  of  prudence  and 
common  sense*do'’^not’always  use  their  strong  arm  to  keep  order. 
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Art.  V.— FENELON  AT  CAMBRAI* 

rPHERE  exists  a  type,  an  admirable  type,  which  flourishes 
in  France  more  naturally  than  in  other  countries  (or  so 
at  least  thought  Nietzsche,  who  wrote  that  the  French  alone 
produce  the  saint  as  gentleman,  the  mystic  man  of  the  world) — 
a  character  our  English  Tennyson  attempted  to  paint  in  his 
King  Arthur.  Fenelon  at  least  had  the  advantage  of  real 
life  and  substantial  achievement ;  he  is  the  brightest  example 
of  the  class  in  any  nation ;  and  his  exile  at  Cambrai  afforded 
him  a  scope,  a  space,  a  leisure,  enabling  him  to  fiU  the  whole 
capacity  of  his  ideal. 

A  human  type  in  its  flower  is  sure  of  our  recollection. 
‘  Tel^maque  ’  may  linger  unopened  on  our  shelves,  alongside  of 
More’s  ‘  Utopia  ’ ;  we  shall  not  forget  Sir  Thomas  More  or 
Fenelon.  The  secret  flame  of  French  Christianity  burns  clear 
in  the  great  Archbishop,  soars  high  and  pure,  shedding  more 
light  than  warmth.  Not  Francis  at  Assisi,  not  Wesley  in 
Cornwall,  neither  Luther  nor  Saint  Teresa  resume  more  perfectly 
the  spirit  of  an  age  and  the  soul  of  a  race.  Tenderness  devoid 
of  passion,  radiance  without  ardour,  enthusiasm  free  from 
zealotry,  emanate  from  his  mind.  These  are  his  beauties,  and 
these  his  limitations.  Thanks  to  them  Fenelon  did  not  renew 
a  religion  like  the  great  names  with  which  we  have  compared 
him ;  but  he  remains  in  our  memory  as  the  unblemished  shepherd 
of  souls. 

In  his  solitude  at  Cambrai  he  had  time  to  meditate  on  the 
distress  of  France,  and  to  relieve  it.  In  this  extreme  outpost, 
harassed  by  frequent  wars,  the  misery  was  great.  Cambrai 
was  but  recently  annexed,  and  the  population  (wholly  Flemish 
in  language,  habits  and  preference)  was  hostile  to  the  rule  of 
France.  One  part  of  the  Archbishop’s  spiritual  diocese  was 
still  subject  to  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
difficulty,  always  great,  of  governing  a  recalcitrant  province 
was  increased  when  war  time  brought  the  conqueror  of  to-day 
face  to  face  with  the  master  of  yesterday.  And  Fenelon  the 
Frenchman  had  still  an  easier  task  than  Fenelon  the  Churchman. 
For  Protestants  and  Jansenists  were  rife  in  Cambrai.  The  new 
Archbishop  was  famihar  with  the  Huguenots  ;  he  had  earned  his 
first  successes  as  a  missionary  in  Poitou,  and  those  successes  had 
been  considerable.  To  insist  on  essentials  with  rigid  sincerity, 

*  See  Art.  I.  Edinburgh  Review  for  April  1908,  ‘Fenelon’s 
Flock.’ 
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but  to  limit  these  essentials  to  their  narrowest  expression,  was 
Fenelon’s  principle.  He  had  surprised  Bossuet  by  offering  to 
suppress  the  Ave  Maria,  in  his  dread  of  wounding  his  ‘  little 
‘  children.’  Fenelon  had  known  what  it  is  to  be  condemned  by 
the  Church ;  he  felt  a  man  might  err  with  a  pure  heart,  and 
drop  the  clue  of  truth  while  safely  enveloped  in  the  cloak  of 
the  Eternal.  He  was  strict  in  respecting  and  enforcing  the 
central  doctrines  of  Rome,  and  his  controversies  with  the 
Jansenists  were  unflinching.  Yet  Saint-Simon,  after  recording 
these  ‘  grands  combats  de  plume,’  affirms  the  loving-kindness  of 
the  Archbishop  for  all  his  flock — sheep,  goats,  and  even  wolves  ! 
None  were  disquieted  in  their  persons. 

‘  Camhrai  leur  fut  un  lieu  de  constant  asile  et  de  paix.  Heureux 
et  contents  d’y  trouver  du  repos,  ils  ne  s’emurent  en  rien  k  I’egard 
de  leur  archevSque  qui,  contraire  i  leur  doctrine,  leur  laissait  toute 
sorte  de  tranquillite  ;  ils  donnerent  peu  d’atteintos  a  I’amour  general 
que  tous  porterent  i  Fenelon.’  ;  .  . 

With  the  Protestants,  as  with  the  Jansenists,  Fenelon  exer¬ 
cised  an  authority  of  winning  gentleness,  opposing  all  measures 
of  violence  with  a  phrase  often  on  his  lips  :  ‘  Ce  n’est  pas  la  le  vrai 
‘  esprit  de  I’evangile.’  And  his  mansuetude,  here  as  heretofore 
in  Poitou,  brought  more  converts  to  his  fold  than  the  despotism 
and  the  dragonnades  of  Louis  XIV.  The  virtue  which  went 
out  from  him  was  not  so  much  a  power,  compelling,  as  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  force  of  spiritual  attraction.  Sincerity,  goodwill  and 
love  are  rare  in  authority,  for  those  in  office  hold  they  have  a 
right  to  impose  their  views.  Fenelon  drew  the  multitude  towards 
that  mighty  heart  of  his,  and  all  his  magic  lay  in  the  phrase  he 
wrote  one  day  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  :  ‘  Faites-vous  un  coeur 
‘  immense  comme  la  mer.’  All  pettiness,  all  constraint,  all 
false  pride,  all  vanity,  was  drowned  in  that  deep,  sweet,  vivifying 
flood.  Charity,  penetration,  a  delicate  humility,  disinterested¬ 
ness,  generous  helpfulness  were  his  only  means  of  propaganda. 
They  answered  admirably.  Why  are  they  so  seldom  tried  ? 

Fenelon  cared  little  for  external  semblances  of  a  religion 
which  was  not  real.  Those  whom  his  love,  his  faith,  his  deep 
sincerity  attracted  to  him,  he  welcomed  with  a  father’s  heart. 
But  a  mere  outward  conformity  appeared  to  him  a  profanation 
and  a  sacrilege.  At  Cambrai,  as  in  Poitou,  he  discountenanced 
it,  and  used  all  the  influence  of  his  state  to  enable  the  more 
stubborn  spirits  to  emigrate  to  Protestant  countries — a  favour 
difficult  to  obtain  in  those  days,  when  emigration  was  an  act  of 
treason  or  desertion,  unless  consented  to  by  the  King. 

‘  Je  travaille  doucement,  et  je*^menage  les  esprits  pour  me 
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‘  mettre  a  leur  portee  ’ ;  so  Fenelon  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
villiers.  ‘  Ils  m’aiment  assez  parce  qu’ils  me  trouvent  sans 
‘  hauteur,  tranquille,  et  d’une  conduite  uniforme.  Ils  se  fient 
‘  assez  a  moi.’ 

‘  He  ran  after  no  one,’  wrote  Saint-Simon ;  but  little  by 
little  the  quiet  charm  of  his  attraction  worked.  ‘  Ses  aumones, 
‘ses  visites,  ses  predications  frequentes  dans  la  ville  et  dans 
‘les  villages,  la  facilite  de  son  ace's,  son  humanite  avec  les 
‘  petits,  sa  politesse  avec  les  autres,  ses  graces  naturelles,  enfin, 

‘  le  firent  adorer  de  son  peuple.’  The  deep  calls  to  the  deep, 
and  the  stars  answer  in  glory  one  to  another.  So,  in  the  thin^ 
of  the  soul,  authority,  constraint,  and  effort  are  ima vailing.  It  is 
the  quiet  force  up- welling  from  some  deep  reserve  at  the  back  of 
Nature  which,  in  a  Buddha  or  a  Francis,  a  Plato  or  a  Fenelon, 
fills  the  founts  of  the  Eternal.  In  1708,  when  in  consequence  of 
the  French  reverses  the  troops  fell  back  towards  Cambrai  and 
Fenelon  found  himself  on  the  border  of  the  actual  theatre  of  war, 
he  showed  the  full  measure  of  his  spiritual  genius.  Not  only  his 
famished,  war-desolated  people,  but  the  army  and  the  wounded — 
all  the  wounded  on  either  side — were  welcomed  into  his  keeping. 
The  country  clergy  were  ruined  by  the  failure  of  the  ruined 
peasants  to  pay  their  tithe ;  the  Archbishop  paid  the  tithe. 
Cambrai  was  full  of  fugitive  farmers  and  shepherds  vainly 
seeking  safety  and  housing  for  themselves  and  their  flocks. 
Fenelon  opened  wide  the  gate  of  his  palace  ;  the  corridors  and 
galleries  were  thronged  with  camping  countrymen,  the  courts 
and  gardens  were  turned  into  a  stable  yard.  The  Archbishop 
said :  God  will  provide !  and  by  some  miracle  arranged  to 
feed  them  all.  His  house  was  full  of  officers  and  wounded 
soldiers,  so  that,  at  one  season,  he  had  daily  a  hundred  and  fifty 
guests  at  his  table.  He  gave  a  holiday  to  the  young  clerks 
in  his  seminaries  and  turned  their  dormitories  into  wards  for 
the  wounded.  All  the  harvest  of  his  vast  episcopal  estates  he 
poured  into  the  empty  bins  of  the  hungry  soldiers,  feeding  the 
troops  at  his  expense. 

‘  II  s’acquit  I’amour  des  ennemis  par  ses  soins  pour  les 
‘  personnes  retenues  a  Cambrai,  logeant  aussi  chez  lui  les  officiers 
‘  ennemis,  et  repandant  ses  liberalites  sur  leurs  soldats  comme 
‘  8ur  les  notres.’  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
touched  by  so  rare  a  generosity,  forbade  their  troops  to  ravage 
the  lands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  and  left  his  harvest- fields 
intact.  Even  the  King  of  France,  even  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
more  than  once  sent  a  message  to  say  they  were  obliged  by  the 
Archbishop’s  kind  attentions  to  the  troops. 

Yet  even  then  no  one  might  pronounce  at  Court  the^name 
VOL.  cevm.  NO.  ccccxxv.  H 
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of  Fenelon.  M,  de  Cambrai  was  taboo.  All  communications 
with  him  were  forbidden,  and,  though  a  trusty  messenger 
carried  to  and  fro  an  unsuspected  correspondence  with  Beau- 
villiers  and  Chevreuse ;  though,  by  the  same  underground 
passage,  the  spiritual  master  still  communicated  with  his  pupil 
of  yesterday,  his  Petit-Prince,  Fenelon  was  blotted  out  of 
existence  in  the  mind  and  by  the  orders  of  an  unforgi\’ing 
King.  The  offence  of  ‘  Telemaque  ’  was  never  pardoned.  Yet, 
in  his  death-in-life  at  Cambrai,  the  Archbishop  grew  more  than 
ever  the  secret  inspiration  of  his  faithful  followers  ;  ab.sence  and 
exile  added  to  his  prestige.  From  the  depth  of  his  retreat, 
Fenelon  presided  over  every  action,  every  tendency  of  the  little 
group  of  his  followers,  and  the  banished  heretic,  odious  to  the 
King,  was  the  secret  oracle  of  the  Dauphin’s  heir. 

In  1708,  when  the  young  Duke  was  sent  on  the  Flemish 
frontier  to  command  the  Royal  troops,  the  King  forbade  him 
to  enter  the  Archbishop’s  palace,  but  master  and  pupil  arranged 
to  meet  on  the  road  :  ‘  Je  serai  demain  a  Cambrai  sur  les  neuf 
‘  heures ;  j’y  mangerai  un  morceau  a  la  poste  et  je  monterai 
‘  ensuite  a  cheval  pour  me  rendre  a  Valenciennes.  J’espere  vous 
‘  y  voir,  vous  y  entretenir  de  di verses  choses.’  Thus  P.  P. 
wrote  to  his  master.  The  King  was  singularly  blind  if  he  thought 
that  this  atmosphere  of  romantic  secrecy  was  likely  to  diminish 
the  attraction  of  the  exile.  ‘  II  me  parait  que,  pour  ne  me 
‘  gu^re  voir,’  wrote  the  lad,  ‘  vous  ne  me  connaissez  pas  mal 
‘  encore ! ’ 

Once  more  they  met,  during  that  disastrous  campaign  which 
showed  that  Beauvilliers  and  Fenelon,  pacifist  to  the  core,  had 
made  no  fighting  hero  of  their  little  Prince.  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene  beat  him  a  plates  coiUures.  The  severe  frank¬ 
ness  of  Fenelon  did  not  spare  his  pupil.  After  the  defeat 
of  Oudenarde,  P.  P.  returned  to  Versailles,  the  butt  of  every 
prodigal’s  gibe,  while  his  magnanimous  Mentor,  in  ruined 
Flanders,  sought  to  repair,  as  best  he  could,  the  thousand 
miseries  that  attend  the  vanquished. 

And  then  the  elder  Dauphin  died.  On  April  14,  1711,  he 
succumbed  to  the  small-pox.  No  prince  was  ever  more  null,  more 
hopelessly  bereft  of  credit  and  influence  ;  yet  his  disappearance 
changed  all  the  dispositions  of  the  Court.  The  pious  book- worm, 
Fenelon’s  pupil,  Petit-Prince,  suddenly  became  heir  to  the  throne. 
And  the  King  was  seventy-three.  A  turn  of  Fortune’s  wheel  in 
one  night  brought  Fenelon  to  the  top.  ‘  Cambrai  is  no  longer 
‘  so  out  of  the  way,’  wrote  Saint-Simon,  ‘  but  on  the  direct  road 
‘  to  everywhere.’  Beauvilliers  could  not  conceal  the  radiance  of 
his  happiness ;  he  saw  before  him,  after  years  of  persecution. 
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‘  une  sorte  de  dicta ture  ’  to  be  shared  with  his  beloved  M.  de 
Cambrai.  Although  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon 
attenuated  Fenelon’s  disgrace  neither  by  word  nor  deed, 
yet  their  vigilance  relaxed.  He  was  seventy-three,  and  she 
was  seventy-five  ;  P.  P.  was  barely  thirty.  It  was  evident 
that  his  views,  his  favourites,  his  ministers,  were  to  be  the  factors 
of  the  future.  They  did  not  forbid  an  interview  (still  semi- 
clandestine)  between  the  Archbishop  and  Che vreuse,’ which  took 
place  at  the  Duke’s  chateau  of  Chaulnes  in  November  1711. 

After  twelve  years  these  friends  (of  old  inseparable,  still 
devoted,  at  last  triumphant)  met  once  more.  How  many 
things  they  must  have  had  to  exchange,  in  mind,  thoughts, 
reminiscence,  household  news !  Little  enough,  no  doubt. 
Either  was  accustomed,  the.se  many  years,  to  meet  the  other 
in  their  common  centre,  the  hope  of  universal  good. 

Fenelon  had  made  himself  a  heart  as  deep  as  the  sea — that 
heart  ‘  immense  comme  la  mer  ’  which  in  his  spiritual  letters 
he  wishes  his  penitents — and  now,  instead  of  chatting  agree¬ 
ably  of  dear  private  memories,  he  employed  the  scant  hours  of 
his  interview  with  Chevreuse  in  drawing  up  those  ‘  Tables 
'de  Chaulnes  ’  which  are  the  project  and  the  prophecy  of  Liberal 
politics  in  France. 

Fenelon’s  originality,  that  which  made  him  really  a  precursor, 
was  his  sense  of  the  value  of  liberty.  To  Bossuet,  as  to  all  the 
great  classic  minds  of  his  age,  there  was  a  beauty  and  a  value  in 
mere  limitation,  and  power  which  was  not  arbitrary  appeared  to 
them  a  failure  in  authority.  The  nation  lived  to  produce  a  King, 
not  the  King  to  produce  a  nation.  But  Fenelon  saw  that  a  wise 
government  rules,  not  for  itself,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  free 
developement  of  a  people ;  and  he  was  the  first  in  France  to 
frame  the  thought  of  a  kingdom  administering  its  own  estates. 
Already  in  August  1710  he  had  written  to  Chevreuse  : 

‘  Notre  mal  vient  de  ce  que  cette  guerre  n’a  ete  jusqu’ici  que 
I’afiaire  du  roi ;  il  faudrait  en  faire  I’affaire  veritable  de  tout  le 
corps  de  la  nation  .  .  .  il  faudrait  qu’il  se  repandait  dans  toute 
notre  nation  une  persuasion  intime  et  constante  que  c’est  la  nation 
entifire  elle-mSme  qui  soutient  pour  son  propre  interet  le  poids  de 
cette  guerre.  .  .  .  C’est  la  nation  qui  doit  se  sauver  elle-meme.* 

If  we  would  animate  a  whole  torpid  people  with  a  spirit  of 
self-consciousness,  there  is  no  means  so  sure  as  representation. 
Fenelon  proposed  a  sort  of  Parliament  of  Lords,  Bishops, 
magistrates,  merchant  princes  and  manufacturers  ‘  and  even 
‘  financiers,’  ‘  non  seulement  pour  en  tirer  des  lumi^res,  mais 
‘  encore  pour  les  rendre  responsables  du  gouvemement,  et  pour 
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‘  faire  sentir  au  royaume  entier  que  les  plus  sages  tetes  qu’on 
‘  peut  y  trouver  out  part  a  ce  qu’on  fait  pour  la  cause 
‘  publique.’ 

When  we  read  the  ‘  Tables  of  Chaulnes  ’  it  is  impossible  not 
to  wonder  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  France  if  the  second 
Dauphin  had  not  died ;  if  the  kingdom  had  been  ruled  as  early  as 
1715  on  wise  and  Liberal  lines,  by  a  King  of  parts  and  principles, 
with  a  man  of  genius  for  his  Grand  Vizier.  Rare  is  the  spectacle 
of  a  noble  nature  governing  a  noble  nation  in  the  interests  of 
ideal  good  !  Have  we  ever  witnessed  it  ?  France  might  have 
afforded  it.  In  that  case  there  would  have  been  no  Regency, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  Revolution.  Nothing  is  over¬ 
looked  in  Fenelon’s  plan  of  reform.  It  is  based  on  peace. 
‘  Jamais  de  guerre  generale  contre  I’Europe.’  We  know  Fenelon’s 
principles :  ‘  il  n’y  a  point  de  guerre  qui,  m^me  heureusement 
‘  terminee  ne  fasse  plus  de  mal  que  de  bien  k  un  Etat.’  Still,  he 
enjoins  a  regular  army — a  small  army,  and  a  large  militia,  with 
a  career  open  to  talent  and  nothing  allowed  by  favour ;  a  small 
number  of  regiments,  but  fully  equipped  and  manned,  well 
disciplined  and  well  paid. 

His  most  stringent  reforms  curtail  the  expenses  of  the 
Court ;  they  amount  almost  to  the  suppression  of  Versailles. 
The  words  ‘  retranchement,’  ‘  diminution,’  ‘  renoncement,’ 
‘  reduction  ’  recur  in  every  line.  And  what  is  spared  from  the 
expenses  of  the  King  is  to  be  given  to  the  people.  Suppression 
of  the  poll-tax,  the  salt-tax,  the  King’s  tithe.  ‘  No  more 
‘  financiers  !  ’  States-General  to  be  established  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Reform  of  the  game-laws,  ‘  a  cause  de  Tabondance 
‘  des  betes  fauves,  lievres,  etc.  qui  gatent  les  grains,  vignes 
‘  et  pres.’  No  private  courts  of  justice  for  the  great  lords, 
nor  even  for  the  King  in  the  villages  of  his  appanage  ;  save  for 
certain  game-laws  and  bylaws,  one  common  law  for  all  the 
kingdom.  And  Fenelon  suggests  a  policy  of  Free  Trade  : 

‘  Deliberer  dans  les  etats  g4n4raux  s’il  faut  abandonner  les  droits 

d’ entree  et  de  sortie  du  royaume.’ 

‘  La  France  est  assez  riche,  si  elle  vend  bien  ses  bleds,  huiles,  vins, 

toiles.’ 

‘  Ce  qu’elle  achetera  des  Anglais  et  Hollandais  sont  dpiceries  et 

cunosit^s  nullement  comparables.  Laisser  liherte.'  * 

Freedom  of  manufactures  ‘  pour  faire  mieux  que  les  t^trangers 
‘  sans  exclusion  de  leurs  ouvrages.’  From  his  Pisgah  of  Chaulnes, 
Fenelon  looked  out  over  a  France  freed  without  a  Reign  of 


*  Bausset,  ‘  Hist,  de  Fdnelon,’  t.  iii.,  livre  vii.,  p.  221, 
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Terror,  a  France  guided  and  governed  by  the  principles  of 
‘  Telemaque.’ 

‘  Confine  depuis  douze  ans  dans  son  diocese,  ce  prelat  y  viellissoit 
sous  le  poids  inutile  de  ses  csperances.  .  .  .  Toujours  odieux  au  roi, 
a  qui  personne  n’osoit  prononcer  son  nom,  meme  en  chosos  indif- 
ferentes ;  plus  odieux  k  Mme  de  Maintenon,  parce  qu’elle  I’avoit 
perdu  .  .  .  il  n’avoit  de  ressource  qu’en  I’inalterable  amitie  de  son 
pupille.  .  .  .  Eu  un  din  d’oeil  le  pupille  devint  Dauphin  ;  en  un 
autre,  il  parvient  k  une  sorte  d’avant  r^gne.  Quelle  transition  pour 
un  ambitieux  !  Quelle  preparation  !  Quelle  approche  d’un  triomphe 
sur  et  complet !  Quel  puissant  rayon  de  lumiere  vint  k  percer  tout 
4  coup  une  demeure  de  tenebres  !  ’ 

But  the  Tantalus-draught  escaped  his  thirsty  lips,  even  as 
he  stooped  to  quaff  it.  P.  P.  was  indeed  Marcellus.  France 
for  one  moment  contemplated  a  prince  of  whom  she  was  not 
worthy — a  dear  expectation,  merged  too  soon  in  an  eternal 
regret.  The  question  rises  ceaselessly  in  the  mind  of  an 
historian  :  What  would  have  been  the  future  had  Petit- Prince 
come  to  the  throne  ?  Once  dead,  the  Dauphin  appeared  a 
miracle  of  wisdom,  patience,  prudence,  charity  and  justice,  a 
‘  roi-philosophe  ;  ’  a  new  Saint  Louis.  And  we  shall  never  know 
if  P.  P.  would  really  have  been  all  this,  or  whether,  like  his 
brother  Philip  (whom  the  Spaniards  had  chosen  for  their 
sovereign),  he  would  have  grown  into  a  gentle,  dull  young  king, 
not  incapable,  not  imldndly,  uxorious  and  clerical. 

When  Fenelon  heard  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  Petit- 
Prince  he  fell  into  such  a  fit  of  despair,  such  a  Slough  of 
Despond,  as  he  had  traversed  on  the  morrow  of  his  exile  from 
Versailles.  ‘  Tous  mes  liens  sont  rompus !  .  .  .  Rien  ne 
‘m’attache  plus  a  la  terre.’  The  blow  was  the  more  terrible 
that  the  Court  (and  indeed  the  kingdom)  believed  it  to  be  the 
thrust  of  a  traitor’s  murderous  hand.  The  charming  Dauphine 
died  on  February  9,  the  Dauphin  on  the  18th,  their  infant  son 
a  few  days  later.  Only  ten  months  before  the  first  Dauphin 
had  been  as  mysteriously  removed  !  It  is  certain  that  the  elder 
prince  died  of  small-pox  ;  it  is  probable  that  Fenelon’s  pupil,  his 
wife  and  child  all  died  of  confluent  measles.  But  the  nation 
suspected  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  poisoning  his  cousins  in  order 
to  prepare  a  Regency.  A  little  while  before  he  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  from  Spain,  because  it  was  surmised  that  he  was  scheming 
for  the  crown.  And  now  an  old  king  and  a  little  child  of  two 
years  old  were  all  that  divided  him  from  sovereign  power.  The 
horror  of  the  Dauphin’s  taking-off  was  a  hundred  times  embit¬ 
tered  and  increased  by  this  public  rumour  of  poison — this  crime, 

*  Saint-Simon,  t.  ix.  p,  288. 
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laid  at  the  door  of  a  future  Regent — a  crime  held  to  menace 
the  days  of  the  ruling  monarch.  France  (which  had  supported 
diminution,  defeat,  ruin,  buoyed  by  a  confidence  in  the  King 
to  come)  now  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  reign  of  a  Wicked 
Uncle,  a  Richard  of  Gloucester,  a  murderer  of  innocent  babes. 
The  future  Louis  XV.  in  his  cradle  was  but  a  poor  defence 
against  a  man  accused  of  poison,  incest,  sorcery,  murder,  every 
black  ambition.  Doubtless  the  Regent,  corrupt  but  generous, 
was  maligned.  Yet,  take  him  at  his  best,  the  fall  from  the 
ideal  Petit-Prince  to  the  bloated,  vicious  man  of  pleasure  was 
a  falling-ofi  indeed. 

Fdnelon  shared  at  first  the  dark  suspicions  of  the  public,  and 
from  his  place  of  exile  put  forth  a  last  effort  to  protect  the 
kingdom.  He  roused  himself,  ten  days  after  the  prince’s  death, 
in  order  to  communicate  to  Beauvilliers  and  Chevreuse  certain 
urgent  notes  for  a  Council  of  Regency,  which  show  his  fear  of 
a  stab  in  the  dark  :  ‘  Je  crois  qu’il  est  tri'  s  important  de  redoubler, 
‘  sans  eclat  et  sans  affectation,  toutes  les  precautions  pour  ia 
‘  noiirriture  du  roi,  comme  aussi  pour  celle  du  jeune  prince  qui 
‘  reste.’ 

They  show  also  his  desire  to  profit  by  the  King’s  remaining 
years  to  establish  peace  without,  order  within.  He  implores 
Beauvilliers — the  Bon  Due — to  go  and  see  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
and  to  persuade  her  to  exert  her  influence,  not  in  soothing  the 
King  but  in  fortifying  him,  not  ‘  heeding  the  misfortunes  of  the 
‘  present  but  in  taking  arms  against  the  dangers  of  the  future : 
‘  C’est  une  prompte  paix,  e’est  I’ordre  mis  dans  les  finances, 
‘  c’est  la  reforme  des  troupes  faite  avec  regie,  c’est  I’etablisse- 
‘  ment  d’un  bon  conseil  autorise  et  mis  en  possession  tout  an 
‘  plus  tot  ’ — a  Council  of  Regency  such  as  would  dispense  with 
a  Regent,  which,  during  the  King’s  lifetime,  might  serve  its 
apprenticeship  in  Royalty.  And  Fenelon  adds  with  growing 
earnestness : 

‘  Le  B.  D.  peut  parler  avec  toute  la  reconnaissance  due  aux  bons 
offices  que  Madame  de  M.  lui  a  rendus  autrefois.  II  peut  lui  de¬ 
clarer  qu’il  parle  sans  int6ret,  ni  pour  lui  ni  pour  ses  amis,  sans 
prevention  et  sans  cabale.  II  peut  ajouter  que  pour  ses  sentiments 
sur  la  religion  il  ne  veut  jamais  avoir  d’autres  que  ceux  du  Saint 
Siege,  qu’il  ne  tient  k  rien  d’ extraordinaire,  et  qu’il  aurait  horreur 
de  ses  amis  mSme  s’il  apercevait  en  eux  quelque  entetement,  ou 
artifice,  ou  gout  de  nouveaute.’ 

And  then,  with  what  a  weary  sigh  he  adds,  in  a  sad  aside 
to  the  Bon  Due,  that  this  their  stay  is  but  a  broken  reed  : 

‘  Je  ne  crains  que  trop  qu’elle  sera  occupee  des  jalousies,  des 
delicatesses,  des  ombrages,  des  aversions,  des  depits  et  des  finesses 
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de  femme.  .  .  .  Je  ne  crois  pas  que  Madame  de  Maiutenon  agissc 
par  grace,  ni  memc  avec  une  certaine  force  de  prudence  elevee. 
Mais  que  sait-on  sur  ce  que  Dieu  veut  faire  ?  II  se  sert  quelque- 
fois  des  plus  faibles  instruments  ;  il  fera  sa  volonte  en  tout.’ 

For  the  direction  of  this  Council,  Fenelon  relied  on  Beau- 
villiers  and  Chevreuse.  But  the  terror  of  his  pupil’s  mysterious 
end  filled  him  with  fears  for  all  he  loved. 

‘  Je  suis  saisi  d’horreur  et  malade  de  saisissement,  sans  maladie. 

‘  En  pleurant  le  prince  mort,  qui  me  d6chire  le  coeur,  je  suis 
‘  alarme  pour  les  vivants.  Ma  tendresse  m’alarme  pour  vous,’ 
he  wrote  to  the  Due  de  Chevreuse,  ‘  et  pour  le  Bon  [M.  de 
Beauvilliers] ;  ‘  de  plus  je  crains  pour  le  roi ;  sa  conservation 
‘  est  infiniment  importante.’  Fenelon’s  tender  anxiety  did  not 
delude  him.  Chevreuse,  broken-hearted,  died  in  this  same  year, 
1712.  Beauvilliers,  stricken  to  the  core,  incapable  of  renewing 
his  interest  in  life,  lingered  but  a  little  longer,  and  followed 
his  friend  and  his  beloved  Petit-Prince  in  the  summer  of  1714. 

‘  Les  vrais  amis,’  wrote  Fenelon,  ‘  font  notre  plus  grande  douleur 
‘et  notre  plus  grande  amertume.  On  serait  tente  de  dt'sirer 
‘  que  tous  les  bons  amis  s’attendissent  pour  mourir  ensemble 
‘  le  meme  jour.’  And  he  wrote  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse  : 

‘  II  ne  s’est  pas  eloigne  de  nous  en  devenant  invisible.  II  nous 
dit  d’une  voix  secrete :  Hatez-vous  de  nous  rejoindre.  Les  purs 
esprits  voient,  entendent,  aiment  leurs  vrais  amis  dans  leur  centre 
commun.  Leur  amitie  est  immortelle  comme  sa  source  .  .  .  et 
I’amitie  divine  change  la  society  visible  dans  une  societe  de  pure  foi.’ 

In  this  invisible  society,  his  mind  rapt  in  the  common  centre 
of  all  life,  Fenelon  remained  a  little  while  on  earth,  detached 
but  not  indifferent,  dwelling,  as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of  middle  state 
neither  mortal  nor  immortal : 

P partial  Trpo(nr«riiV  6/itA/as  .  .  . 

Had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  Fenelon  might  have  known  again 
the  favour  of  the  Court.  The  King,  sorting  his  dead  grandson’s 
papers,  came  upon  a  packet  containing  Fenelon’s  forbidden 
correspondence  with  Petit-Prince.  He  could  not  but  be  angry 
at  this  evidence  of  a  command  contemned,  and  the  precepts  of 
Fenelon’s  instructions  were  the  hated  precepts  of  ‘  Telemaque,’ 
pregnant  with  that  new  spirit — pacifist,  humanitarian,  natural 
and  Liberal — which  he  hated.  But  Louis  XIV.  was  not 
lacking  in  perspicacity.  In  these  treasonous  pages  he  read  a 
devotion  to  his  own  person,  a  purity  of  aim,  an  elevation  which 
he  had  not  suspected.  He  took  the  dangerous  packet  and 
plunged  it  into  the  fire.  And  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  in 
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silence  had  read  the  clandestine  letters  across  his  shoulder, 
avowed  that  she  regretted  their  holocaust.  ‘  Jamais  on  ne 
‘  pent  ccrire  rien  de  si  beau  ni  de  si  bon,  et  si  le  prince  que  nous 
‘  pleurons  a  eu  quelques  defauts,  ce  n’est  pas  pour  avoir  re§u 
‘  des  conseils  trop  timides,  ni  qu’on  I’ait  trop  flatte  !  On  peut 
‘  dire  que  ceux  qui  vont  droit  ne  seront  jamais  coupes.’ 

At  last  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  convinced.  And  one  day, 
when  it  was  too  late,  the  King  said  of  him  :  ‘  We  shall  miss  him 
‘  in  the  hour  of  need  :  II  nous  manquera  bien  au  besoin.’  It  was 
the  Archbishop’s  epitaph. 

Fenelon,  on  the  verge  of  death,  had  found  a  final  task  ;  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  corrupt  ambitious  prince  who  soon  must  be  the 
ruler  of  France.  Beauvilliers  had  convinced  his  friend  that  Orleans 
was  no  murderer,  but,  such  as  he  was,  impervious  to  morality, 
he  promised  no  new  Saint  Louis  to  unfortunate  France.  Fenelon’s 
idea  of  progress  had  always  been  to  create  an  dite,  and  to  convert 
the  King.  He  liked  to  begin  at  the  top.  And  since  no  miracle 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  he  sought  to  attract  the 
unprincipled,  feeble,  passion-enslaved  heart  of  Philippe  d’Orleans. 
There  is,  for  the  historian,  an  abiding  interest  in  the  spiritual 
letters  which  merely  amused  the  fancy  of  the  future  Regent,  for 
they  contain  the  germ  of  several  moral  ideas  destined  to  occupy 
gigantically  the  minds  of  coming  generations.  Fenelon  opposes 
to  the  determinism  of  the  classics  and  the  Jansenists  a  theory 
of  liberty  a  ouirance,  and  maintains  the  power  of  Reason  and 
Free-will. 

On  his  death- bed  in  1715  his  Almoner  .said  to  him :  ‘  Why 
‘  do  you  leave  us  ?  To  whom  do  you  leave  us  ?  Peut-etre  que 
‘  des  loups  ravissants  viendront  ravager  votre  troupeau.’  The 
Archbishop  only  answered  by  a  weary  sigh.  If  in  that 
momentous  hour  his  spirit  rose  to  the  supreme  height  which 
commands  the  reaches  of  Time — if  he  saw  the  events  of  a 
century  to  come  and  beheld  his  later  offspring  (philosophers, 
romantics),  that  gentle  soul  of  piety  must  have  looked  in  horror 
on  what,  to  his  thinking,  was  no  fold  but  a  horde  of  ravening 
wolves.  Gentle  and  just  and  fearless,  he  may  also  have  fore¬ 
seen,  beyond  that  dread  twilit  realm  of  Revolution,  a  future 
disposed  to  his  ideal  of  Liberty  and  Peace.  He  suffered 
patiently  on  earth.  Let  us  trust  that  he  may  have  heard 
elsewhere  the  Voice  which  contradicts  the  Furies’  verdict : 

‘  Those  who  do  endure 

Deep  wrongs  for  Man,  and  scorn,  and  chains,  but  heap 

Thousand-fold  torment  on  themselves  and  him.’ 

His  memory  at  least  remains  the  earnest  and  warrant  of  a 
nobler  humanity  released  from  the  bondage  of  self. 
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Art.  VI.— HERBERT  SPENCER. 

1.  An  Autobiography.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  2  Vols.  Wil¬ 

liams  &  Norgate.  1904. 

2.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Herbert  Spencer.  By  David  Duncan, 

LL.D.  Methuen  &  Co.  1908. 


T  F  anyone,  little  acquainted  with  the  lives  of  eminent  thinkers, 
were  asked  to  name  the  traits  specially  characteristic  of  a 
philosopher,  what  would  be  his  reply  ?  Perhaps  he  would  call 
to  mind  the  story  of  Diogenes,  who  lived  in  a  tub,  and  who,  when 
asked  by  Alexander  the  Great  what  was  his  greatest  desire  on 
earth,  replied  that  his  desire  was  that  Alexander  should  step 
aside  out  of  the  sunlight.  Perhaps  he  would  recollect  the 
tradition  of  Democritus  burning  out  his  eyes  so  that  his 
reasonings  might  be  the  less  impeded  ;  or  the  story  of  Socrates, 
whose  last  words  before  he  succumbed  to  the  fatal  poison  were 
that  he  owed  Asclepius  a  cock.  Or  perhaps  he  would  seek 
exemplification  of  the  philosophic  temperament  in  the  doings 
of  Kant,  whose  afternoon  walks  were  so  regular  and  invariable 
that  the  good  people  of  Konigsberg  used  to  set  their  clocks  as 
he  passed  their  windows.  The  general  result  thus  left  upon  his 
mind  would  be  that  the  philosophic  character  differed  very 
widely  from  the  characters  of  ordinary  men.  Asceticism, 
indifference  to  bodily  requirements,  tolerance  of  pain,  and  care¬ 
lessness  of  pleasure,  all  appear  to  be  connoted  in  the  average 
man’s  definition  of  the  philosophic  temperament.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  mind  of  a  student  is  understood — many  long  hours 
passed  in  close  study,  a  great  power  of  will,  and  ability  to  coerce 
the  attention,  and  a  patience  which  no  subject,  however  dry,  can 
exhaust.  And  in  the  philosophic  mind  thus  portrayed  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  emotional  nature  but  little  developed.  We 
should  not  look  for  a  sense  of  humour,  nor  for  an  appreciation 
of  art,  nor  for  much  love  or  sympathy,  nor  for  any  intensity  of 
feeling  on  any  matters  whatever.  The  entire  forces  of  the  system 
running  to  the  intellect  and  the  will,  we  should  anticipate 
that  the  springs  of  emotion  and  feeling  would  be  sapped  at 
their  very  foimdations. 

Supposing  that  with  this  idea  of  a  philosopher  in  our  minds 
we  turn  to  Herbert  Spencer,  how  far  do  we  find  our  precon¬ 
ceptions  borne  out  ?  On  a  first  introduction  to  his  works,  there 
wUl  seem  to  come  strong  confirmation  of  our  views.  Ten 
massive  volumes  constituting  the  ‘  Synthetic  Philosophy  ’ ;  eight 
other  volumes  nearly  as  massive  dealing  with  every  imaginable 
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kind  of  subject ;  two  great  volumes  of  Autobiography ;  surely 
the  man  who  wrote  these  must  have  had  patience  and 
industry  almost  unsurpassed.  Turning  rapidly  over  the  pages 
of  any  volume  which  we  may  chance  to  take  down,  we  note  the 
abundance  of  the  references  to  other  works,  and  we  infer  that 
Spencer  was  not  only  a  voluminous  writer  but  a  voracious 
reader. 

If  this  is  the  conception  of  Herbert  Spencer  with  which  we 
set  out,  a  rude  and  sudden  surprise  awaits  us.  In  practically 
every  item  of  our  estimate  we  are  wholly  in  error.  So  far 
from  being  a  man  of  strong  will  and  weak  emotions,  Spencer 
was  par  excellence  a  man  of  weak  will  and  strong  emotions. 
It  matters  little  that  his  emotions  were  not  predominantly  of 
the  kind  designated  human  tenderness.  It  is  true  that  they 
were  evoked  far  more  by  abstract  ideals  such  as  the  ideal  of 
justice.  But  the  intensity  of  his  feeling  was  very  great.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  the  vehemence  of  his  denunciation 
of  the  policy  which  led  to  the  Boer  war,  or  to  read  his  energetic 
protests  against  the  tendency  towards  Socialism  which  became 
so  marked  before  the  close  of  his  life,  to  perceive  that  intense 
emotions  were  called  up  on  such  topics — emotions  so  intense 
as  greatly  to  interfere  with  the  happiness  of  his  life.  And  the 
other  views  which  we  formed  of  the  philosophic  temperament 
are  no  less  inapplicable.  He  was  not  patient,  nor  industrious, 
nor  tolerant  of  pain.  He  was  a  very  small  reader,  and  had  no 
capacity  whatever  of  coercing  his  attention  towards  any  subject 
which  did  not  immediately  interest  him.  He  had  a  strong  sense 
of  humour,  and  a  considerable  liking  for  art,  and  especially  for 
music. 

How  comes  it  then  that  one  apparently  so  deficient  in  the 
attributes  of  a  philosopher  should  have  made  the  greatest 
philosophic  reputation  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  How  comes 
it  that  one  so  ‘  constitutionally  idle  ’  and  impatient  that  he  could 
rarely  summon  up  the  energy  to  read  a  stiff  book,  and  then  only 
for  short  periods  of  time,  should  yet  have  produced  works 
apparently  calling  for  inexhaustible  patience  and  requiring  a 
basis  of  widely  extended  knowledge  ?  This  is  the  question  to 
which  we  should  expect  to  find  an  answer  in  a  life  of  Spencer, 
and  which  is  in  great  measure  answered  in  the  autobiography 
and  biography  now  published.  They  make  it  plain  that  Spencer’s 
success  was  not  due  to  any  conscious  efforts  on  his  own  part, 
but  to  the  peculiar  emotional  nature  of  the  man,  which  quite 
independently  of  his  own  desire  kept  him  immersed  in  the 
subjects  on  which  he  wrote.  This  was  fully  recognised  by 
Spencer  himself.  He  observes  in  the  preface  to  the  Autobio- 
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grapliy : — ‘  One  significant  truth  has  been  made  clear — that  in 
‘  the  genesis  of  a  system  of  thought  the  emotional  nature  is  a 
‘  large  factor  :  perhaps  as  large  a  factor  as  the  intellectual  nature.’ 
The  habits  of  self-compulsion  and  patient  effort  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  an  arduous  xmdertaking  were 
totally  foreign  to  Spencer’s  nature.  He  drifted  into  philosophy, 
not  through  any  conscious  volition,  but  because  philosophy 
afforded  a  vent  through  which  might  escape  the  products  of  his 
exuberant  intellectual  and  emotional  activities. 

One  further  important  truth  do  these  biographical  volumes 
bring  out ;  and  that  is,  that  Spencer’s  mind  was  one  of  re¬ 
markably  uneven  developement.  The  entire  mental  forces  .were 
concentrated  strongly  at  two  or  three  special  points,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  mind  was  proportionately  starved.  To  this 
cause  both  Spencer’s  greatness  and  his  weaknesses  are  due.  An 
originality  so  intense  and  all-prevailing  could  only  be  attained 
through  a  partial  loss  of  the  powers  of  receptivity  and  learning 
from  others.  An  emotional  nature  which  found  its  mark  in  the 
pleasures  of  sweeping  generalisations,  and  which  made  abstruse 
theories  the  natural  playthings  of  the  mind,  left  little  room  for 
those  more  concrete  desires  and  affections  in  which  the  emotions 
normally  go  out.  We  must  regard  Spencer’s  mind,  therefore,  as 
a  highly  specialised  mind,  and  carrpng  with  it  both  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  the  disadvantages  of  extreme  specialisation.  If  we 
are  tempted  to  lay  stress  upon  the  weaknesses  in  Spencer’s 
character,  we  should  reflect  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  weak¬ 
nesses  there  would  not  have  been  the  strength.  No  human 
being  can  sustain  the  enormous  developement  of  certain  mental 
powers,  such  as  Spencer  displayed,  and  yet  keep  the  remaining 
mental  activities  unimpaired. 

Those  who  turn  to  Spencer’s  Biographies  expecting  to  find 
an  abundance  of  incident,  and  accounts  of  exciting  struggles 
with  fortune,  wiU  be  disappointed.  It  is  generally  the  case  that 
biographies  of  men  of  thought  are  of  less  interest  to  the  average 
reader  than  biographies  of  men  of  action.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  man’s  life  is  wound  into  the  general  march  of  events  with 
which  he  is  connected,  and  the  same  kind  of  plot-interest  is 
excited  as  in  the  reading  of  a  novel.  But  the  life  of  a  thinker  is 
usually  passed  in  commonplace  surroundings ;  an  exciting 
environment  being  in  fact  detrimental  to  the  reflective  faculties  ; 
and  Spencer’s  career  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Not 
that  his  life  was  altogether  devoid  of  incident ;  but  his  mental 
developement  was  slow  and  continuous,  broken  by  no  sudden 
external  change  or  any  violent  revolution  of  opinions.  His 
struggles  against  financial  embarrassments  were  not  nearly 
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so  acute  as  in  the  case^^of^many  other  great  writers ;  and  his 
successful  overcoming  of  the  diihculties  caused  by  life-long  ill- 
health,  however  we  may  admire  it,  offers  no  relief  from  the 
commonplace  events  which  form  the  story  of  Spencer’s  external 
life. 

He  was^^born  in  Derby  in  1820.  His  family,  of  whom  he  gives 
a^very  complete  account,  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  strong 
individualism  in  thought  and  action,  with  the  natural  consequence 
that  they  were  radicals  in  politics  and  dissenters  in  religion. 
His  father  gave  special  evidence  of  these  qualities.  He  ‘  would 
‘  never  take  off  his  hat  to  anyone,  no  matter  of  what  rank.’ 
Brought  up  as  a  Wesleyan,  he  was  unable  to  follow  them  entirely, 
and  dissented  from  his  own  form  of  dissent.  Being  by  profession 
a  teacher,  he  adopted  methods  of  his  own  in  education  which 
in  that  day  were  altogether  new,  though  they  appear  to  have 
closely  resembled  the  forms  of  teaching,  now  so  widely  adopted, 
which  were  founded  on  the  writings  of  Pestalozzi,  of  Froebel, 
and  of  Herbert  Spencer  himself.  Thus  it  was  that  Spencer 
was  born  into  an  environment  which  of  all  others  appeared  the 
most  promising  for  one  whose  intellectual  life  was  to  be  in  great 
part  devoted  to  the  secession  from  old  ideas  and  the  introduction 
of  new.  The  possession  of  a  father  experienced  in  teaching, 
who  almost  alone  in  England  anticipated  the  methods  of  modern 
education,  must  be  regarded  as  a  decisive  factor  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  mind.  And  this  extraordinary  good 
fortune  is  greater  even  than  it  appears.  The  chief  difficulty 
experienced  by  educationists  of  the  present  day  does  not  arise 
so  much  from  lack  of  sound  principles  of  education  as  from  lack 
of  teachers  of  high  enough  calibre  to  apply  those  principles. 
A  high  system  of  education  makes  far  heavier  demands  upon 
the  ability  of  a  teacher  than  does  a  low  system  ;  and  the  universal 
introduction  of  a  high  system  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
of  the  requisite  ability.  Now  in  the  case  of  Spencer’s  father, 
we  find  a  man  who  from  his  own  mind  had  evolved  methods  of 
education  similar  to  what  are  now  recognised  as  the  true  methods. 
Here  then  was  the  very  man  best  suited  to  apply  those  methods. 

Herbert  Spencer’s  education  was  thus  widely  unlike  that  in 
general  use  at  the  period  in  question.  His  faculties  of  reasoning 
and  invention  were  constantly  being  stimulated  by  his  father, 
who  led  him  on  by  such  questions  as  ‘  I  wonder  what  is  the 
cause  of  so-and-so  ’  or  ‘  Can  you  tell  the  cause  of  this  ?  ’  He 
was  brought  up  to  form  judgements  for  himself  upon  everything, 
to  argue  every  point  of  difference,  and  to  set  all  authority  at 
naught,  where  reason  and  authority  were  in  conflict.  While  the 
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powers  of  origination  and  individuality  were  thus  sedulously 
cultivated,  the  habits  of  receptivity  and  learning  from  books, 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  education, 
were  in  great  part  neglected.  Spencer’s  father,  radical  as  he 
was  and  prone  to  dissent  from  every  form  of  established  authority 
and  custom,  naturally  set  but  little  store  by  the  supposed 
necessity  for  inculcating  discipline  into  young  children.  He 
objected  to  corporal  puni.shment ;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  the 
ordinary  incentives  for  producing  application  on  the  part  of  idle 
children,  the  natural  con.sequence  ensued ;  and  Herbert  was  a 
very  backward  boy,  in  respect  of  all  knowledge  the  acquisition 
of  which  is  not  intrinsically  pleasurable.  He  thus  sums  up  the 
results  of  his  education  at  the  age  of  thirteen  : — 

‘  I  knew  nothing  worth  mentioning  of  Latin  or  Greek  :  .  .  .  I 
was  wholly  uninstructed  in  English — using  the  name  in  its  technical 
sense  :  not  a  word  of  English  grammar  had  been  learned  by  me,  not 
a  lesson  in  composition.  I  had  merely  the  ordinary  knowledge 
of  arithmetic ;  and,  beyond  that,  no  knowledge  of  mathematics. 
Of  English  history  nothing ;  of  ancient  history  a  little  ;  of  ancient 
literature  in  translation  nothing  ;  of  biography  nothing.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  he  had  greater  knowledge  than  usual 
among  boys,  of  physical  and  mechanical  principles,  of  chemistry, 
of  animal  life ;  and  a  little  information  on  medical  and  physio¬ 
logical  subjects  had  been  gained  by  miscellaneous  rea^ng. 
A  student  of  Spencer’s  life  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  strange  contrast  in  the  education  of  those  great  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Victorian  age  whose  mature  views  were  the  most 
closely  allied.  Of  all  Spencer’s  contemporaries,  perhaps  the 
two  with  whom  he  was  in  the  widest  general  agreement  were 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  Alexander  Bain.  Yet  the  education  of 
these  three  men  could  scarcely  have  differed  more  profoimdly 
than  it  did.  John  Stuart  Mill  began  to  learn  Greek  when  he 
was  three.  By  the  time  he  was  seven,  he  had  read  the  whole 
of  Herodotus,  much  of  Xenophon,  Plato’s  Dialogues,  and  other 
Greek  authors.  At  the  same  age,  when  most  children  are  still 
learning  how  to  read,  he  had  gone  through  Hume’s  ‘  History  of 
‘  England,’  Gibbon’s  ‘  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,’ 
Millar’s  ‘  Historical  View  of  the  English  Government,’  Mosheim’s 
‘  Ecclesiastical  History,’  and  other  works  of  the  same  nature. 
Before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  he  had  written  a  ‘  His- 
‘  tory  of  the  Roman  Government,’  down  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Licinian  Laws. 

The  education  of  Alexander  Bain  was  scarcely  less  remarkable. 
Son  of  a  private  soldier,  of  the  narrowest  and  most  extreme 
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Calvinistic  views,  his  early  youth  was  embittered  by  the  mental 
anguish  caused  by  his  father’s  frequent  admonitions  that  he  was 
going  straight  down  the  road  to  hell,  from  which  there  was  barely 
a  chance  that  he  could  escape.  He  was  nurtured  on  such  books 
as  M‘Gowan’s  ‘  Dialogues  of  Devils,’  which  contained  a  fierce 
attack  upon  Priestley  and  the  Unitarians,  the  imagination 
being  assisted  by  a  picture  of  Priestley  in  hell.  Living  in  dire 
poverty,  his  health  suffered  throughout  life  from  the  bad  quality 
and  insufficient  quantity  of  the  food  he  was  given. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  their  education, 
Spencer,  Mill,  and  Bain  each  attained  the  highest  eminence 
and  were  in  marked  agreement  in  the  greater  part  of  their  views 
on  scientific  and  social  subjects.  Doubtless  it  would  be  wrong 
to  infer  that  early  education  has  no  bearings  upon  future  success. 
We  must  rather  suppose  that  the  education  meted  out  to  these 
three  men  chanced  to  be  that  best  adapted  for  calling  forth  the 
strong  points  in  each.  And  there  hence  seems  some  ground 
for  connecting  the  present  dearth  of  great  men  with  the  unifor¬ 
mity  of  educational  methods  now  practised — an  uniformity 
largely  caused  by  the  substitution  of  State  education  for  private 
education,  and  now  about  to  be  made  still  more  complete  by 
the  extension  of  State-control  to  secondary  education. 

Spencer’s  education,  which  was  carried  on  by  his  father  up  to 
the  age  of  thirteen,  was  then  taken  over  by  an  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Spencer,  who  had  a  living  at  Hinton  Charterhouse,  near 
Bath.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  characteristics  similar  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  Spencer  family.  He  was  a  strong  radical, 
deeply  interested  in  measures  of  reform  such  as  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  the  introduction  of  new  Poor  Laws,  and  later  on  the 
cause  of  temperance.  He  had,  however,  a  somewhat  sterner 
notion  of  discipline  than  Spencer’s  father  ;  and  when  the  youthful 
Herbert  found  himself  under  restrictions  to  which  he  was  wholly 
unaccustomed,  his  rebellion  was  prompt  and  effectual.  Before 
many  days  of  his  uncle’s  regime  had  gone  by,  he  decided  to  return 
to  his  father’s  home  ;  and  having  but  a  shilling  or  two  of  pocket 
money,  forthwith  set  out  to  walk  from  Bath  to  Derby.  Though 
only  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  covered  forty-eight  miles  the  first 
day,  forty-seven  miles  the  next,  and  twenty  the  third,  having 
during  that  time  no  sleep  and  no  food  but  bread  with  two  or  three 
glasses  of  beer.  The  wonderful  pertinacity  shown  in  the  carrying 
out  of  a  plan  once  embarked  upon  was  an  element  in  Spencer’s 
character  which  remained  with  him  throughout  life,  and  which 
was  largely  instrumental  in  sustaining  him  through  the  thirty-six 
years  which  were  required  for  the  completion  of  the  ‘  Synthetic 
‘  Philosophy.’  Spencer’s  rebellious  effort  had  the  desired 
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effect.  Although  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  at  his  home 
in  Derby,  but  was  shortly  returned  to  his  uncle’s  hands,  the  re¬ 
strictions  to  which  he  had  objected  were  relaxed,  and  henceforth 
amicable  relations  with  his  imcle  were  established.  For  several 
years  his  education  continued  at  Hinton  Charterhouse,  and 
though  the  range  of  subjects  taught  was  far  narrower  than  cus¬ 
tomary,  the  process  of  strengthening  his  reasoning  powers  and 
individuality  of  thought  was  as  carefully  attended  to  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  education  Spencer  returned  to  his 
father’s  home  at  Derby  ;  and  there,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite 
ideas  as  to  a  profession,  commenced  his  career  by  following  his 
father’s  occupation  and  accepting  the  post  of  assistant  teacher 
in  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood.  Not  many  months  had 
passed,  however,  before  an  opening  occurred  for  him  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  civil  engineer ;  and  this  opening  was  immediately  taken 
advantage  of.  The  craze  for  railway  construction  was  then  at 
its  full  height,  and  for  the  succeeding  ten  years  of  his  life  Spencer 
was,  with  various  interludes,  engaged  upon  the  making  of  railways 
under  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  schemes  afloat.  When  to 
his  already  strong  inclinations  in  the  direction  of  original  think¬ 
ing  was  added  an  engineer’s  training,  the  natural  result  was 
that  the  course  of  his  thoughts  was  turned  strongly  towards  the 
invention  of  appliances  for  a  number  offdifferent  purposes. 
Doubtless  the  desire  of  making  money  was  largely  instrumental 
in  prompting  the  exercise  of  his  inventive  faculties,  but  the 
desire  to  save  himself  labour  was  also  operative  in  one  of  so 
inactive  a  disposition  as  Spencer  possessed.  For  he  was  always 
more  ready  to  think  than  to  act.  In  a  remarkable  essay  on 
‘The  Filiation  of  Ideas,’  publishedjfor  the  first  time  in  Dr. 
Duncan’s  ‘  Life  and  Letters,’  he  relates  : — ‘  I  observe  here  coming 
‘  out  the  trait  above  named — preference  for  thinking  to  acting. 
‘  The  first  original  thing  I  did  was  devising  a  new  method  of 
‘  drawing  the  curves  in  skew  arches ;  and  the  prompting  motive 
‘  was  aversion  from  taking  much  trouble.  Subsequent  prompt- 
‘  ings  to  invention  had  the  same  origin.’  That  a  deeply  reflective 
mind  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  an  indolent  disposition,  is  a 
truth  which  may  not  infrequently  be  observed.  And  in  Herbert 
Spencer  this  conjunction  of  traits  was  clearly  marked.  Finan¬ 
cially  the  inventions  were  not  a  success.  One  of  them,  it  is  true, 
did  bring  in  a  little  money  ;  but  after  a  few  months  the  demand 
ceased,  and  the  profits  came  to  an  end.  Probably  the  sum  thus 
gained  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  losses  incurred  over  the 
remaining  inventions. 

It  was  early  in  his  engineering  career  that  Spencer’s  interest 
in  politics  was  first  awakened.  When  twenty-two  years  of  age 
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he  paid  a  visit  to  his  uncle  at  Hinton  Charterhouse  which  had  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  the  evolution  of  his  mind.  His  uncle 
was  deeply  interested  in  social  affairs  ;  and  discussions  took  place 
which  introduced  Spencer  to  a  new  region  of  thought,  a  region 
which  was  not  only  of  deep  intrinsic  interest,  but  which  also 
furnished  a  great  concourse  of  disconnected  facts  as  material  for 
the  exercise  of  his  vigorous  synthetic  imagination  and  his  restive 
generalising  tendencies. 

The  time  was  one  when  the  efforts  of  reformers  were  mainly 
concentrated  upon  the  removal  of  government  restrictions  upon 
individual  liberty.  Inspired  by  the  watchword  of  freedom,  and 
aiming  at  the  realisation  of  that  watchword  by  an  all-round  re¬ 
duction  in  the  functions  of  government,  a  new  party  was  coming 
into  existence — the  Liberal  party  was  gradually  being  differen¬ 
tiated  from  the  Whigs.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer  was  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  new  movement,  and  it  is  natural  that  long 
and  earnest  conversations  should  have  passed  between  the 
uncle  and  nephew  on  topics  in  which  the  former  was  so  closely 
wrapped.  The  ideas  thus  implanted  fell  on  good  ground.  To 
a  mind  like  Herbert  Spencer’s,  so  strongly  individualistic  and 
self-sufi&cient,  so  intolerant  of  the  tyranny  of  custom  and  author¬ 
ity,  the  ideal  of  political  freedom  was  highly  acceptable.  An 
ideal  so  closely  in  harmony  with  his  pre-existing  emotions,  and 
moreover  affording  a  principle  for  the  guidance  of  judgement 
on  all  political  questions,  was  naturally  caught  up  with  avidity 
and  assimilated  into  Spencer’s  mental  equipment.  The  school  of 
thought,  subsequently  named  the  Manchester  school,  into  which 
he  was  drawn  thus  early,  was  adhered  to  by  Spencer  throughout 
his  life.  Years  later  he  stood  forth  as  the  leading  philosopher 
of  that  great  mid-century  movement  which  culminated  in  the 
relaxation  of  so  many  restrictions  and  interferences  with  the 
freedom  of  the  individual. 

That  great  men  are  products  of  their  times  is  a  somewhat 
hackneyed  dictum.  But  this  dictum  receives  so  remarkable 
an  exemplification  by  the  case  of  Spencer  that  attention  must 
here  be  drawn  to  it.  The  result  of  his  political  discussions 
with  his  uncle  was  that  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters  on  political 
subjects  to  a  newspaper  called  the  ‘  Nonconformist.’  With 
regard  to  these  he  tells  us  : — 

‘  Had  they  never  been  written,  “  Social  Statics,”  which  originated 
from  them,  would  not  even  have  been  thought  of.  Had  there 
been  no  “  ^cial  Statics,”  those  lines  of  inquiry  which  led  to  “  The 
Principles  of  Psychology  ”  would  have  remained  unexplored.  And 
without  that  study  of  life  in  general  initiated  by  the  writing  of  these 
works,  leading,  presently,  to  the  study  of  the  relations  between 
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ita  phenomena  and  those  of  the  inorganic  world,  there  would  have 
been  no  ‘  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy.’ 

Spencer  thus  expressly  traces  the  whole  of  his  life’s  work  to 
these  political  conversations  with  his  uncle.  Now  supposing 
there  had  been  in  progress  no  such  movement  towards  emanci¬ 
pation  from  government  restrictions  as  was  then  commencing, 
either  the  conversations  with  his  uncle  would  never  have  taken 
place,  or  if  they  had,  the  letters  to  ‘  The  Nonconformist  ’  would 
not  have  been  published.  Similarly  ‘  Social  Statics,’  if  ever 
written,  would  have  excited  no  attention,  and  its  author  would 
have  remained  unknown.  No  encouragement,  no  external 
assistance  would  have  been  forthcoming  which  would  have 
rendered  possible  the  further  prosecution  of  those  lines  of  inquiry 
which  had  been  initiated.  Thus  it  is  that  that  great  indefinable 
entity  ‘  the  spirit  of  the  age  ’  operates  eclectically  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  great  men.  When  it  is  asked  what  Cobden  or  J.  S. 
Mill  would  think  of  modern  collectivist  legislation,  were  they  to 
have  lived  in  these  times,  the  answer  is  that  there  are  doubtless 
potential  Cobdens  and  Mills  among  us,  but  that  the  social 
atmosphere  is  unsuitable  to  their  developement.  Other  types  of 
statesmen  and  thinkers  spring  up  in  conformity  to  the  demand, 
and  those  types  to  which  our  grandfathers  were  accustomed 
remain  dormant.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  conditions  of  success 
for  any  individual  are  two  :  (1)  that  he  has  a  mind  of  unusual 
capacity  in  some  department  of  human  activity ;  (2)  that  the 
environment  is  one  conducive  to  the  blossoming  of  such  gifts  as 
he  possesses.  A  gifted  mind  can  no  more  flourish  in  an  uncon¬ 
genial  environment  than  a  candle-flame  can  burn  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  nitrogen.  In  Spencer’s  case  both  the  conditions  were 
abundantly  realised.  Endowed  with  a  mind  of  extraordinary 
vigour,  both  the  political  and  scientific  environment  were  such 
as  to  harmonise  closely  with  his  congenital  sentiments.  Of  the 
political  environment  we  have  already  spoken.  The  scientific 
environment  was  such  as  drew  men’s  gaze  strongly  upon  the 
uniformity  of  Nature,  the  search  for  simple  principles  running 
through  multitudinous  facts,  the  reduction  of  the  many  to  the 
one.  Typical  productions  of  such  an  age  were  Sir  William  Grove’s 
‘Correlation  of  Physical  Forces’  and  Darwin’s  ‘Origin  of 
‘  Species.’  Now  Spencer’s  mind  may  almost  be  described  as  the 
counterfoil  of  this  scientific  environment.  Being  endowed  with 
a  nature  constantly  seeking  a  rationalist  explanation  of  pheno¬ 
mena,  he  lived  in  times  when  rationalist  explanations  were  much 
m  demand. 

About  the  time  when  Spencer  paid  this  visit  to  his  uncle, 
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a  break  occurred  in  his  engineering  engagements  which  left  him 
for  a  time  without  occupation.  The  success  of  the  letters  to 
‘  The  Nonconformist  ’  turned  his  attention  towards  a  literary 
career,  and  he  travelled  to  London  with  the  view  of  finding 
some  work  of  a  suitable  description.  But  his  attempt  was  a 
failure.  Articles  which  he  wrote  were  not  accepted,  and  when 
another  opportunity  in  the  engineering  line  shortly  presented 
itself,  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  it.  For  some  years  longer 
the  career  of  an  engineer  was  pursued,  and  no  further  efforts  of  a 
literary  character  were  made. 

It  is  often  remarked  concerning  those  persons  whose  final  mental 
developement  is  higher  than  the  average,  that  the  developement 
is  of  slow  growth  and  culminates  late.  This  was  undeniably 
the  case  with  Herbert  Spencer.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
he  had  done  nothing  which  foreshadowed  in  the  smallest  degree 
the  achievements  of  his  later  life.  He  had,  it  is  true,  contributed 
short  articles  now  and  again  to  minor  newspapers,  but  these 
bore  no  indication  of  his  future  greatness.  He  had  on  the 
whole  been  successful  at  engineering ;  but  his  success,  or  rather 
his  perseverance,  was  not  such  as  to  bring  him  any  permanent 
engagement.  His  inventions,  ingenious  though  they  doubtless 
were,  did  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  philosophy.  More¬ 
over  he  scarcely  ever  read  a  book  or  made  any  efforts  towards 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  had  of  course  a  fair  knowledge 
of  science  in  several  of  its  branches,  though  nothing  approach¬ 
ing  a  specialist’s  knowledge,  and  he  was  unusually  clear-minded 
and  given  to  reasoning  about  things.  But  with  these  excep¬ 
tions,  the  extent  of  his  information  was  not  such  as  would  have 
gained  him  admittance  into  any  of  the  ordinary  circles  of  more 
cultivated  English  society.  But  at  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  a  considerable  change  took  place.  A  definite  start  upon 
a  literary  career  was  made  by  his  appointment  as  sub-editor 
of  ‘  The  Economist,’  the  emoluments  amounting  to  about 
£150  a  year,  and  ‘  an  end  was  at  last  put  to  the  seemingly 
‘  futile  part  ’  of  his  fife.  At  the  same  time  there  commenced  a 
period  of  active  thought  which  before  long  culminated  in  the 
issue  of  his  first  book,  ‘  Social  Statics,’  which  he  published  at 
the  age  of  thirty.  ‘  Social  Statics,’  though  it  contained  much 
that  was  new,  grew  directly  out  of  the  various  newspaper 
articles  which  he  had  pubhshed  in  ‘  The  Nonconformist  ’  and 
elsewhere  during  the  preceding  decade.  Those  articles  were 
mostly  aimed  towards  displaying  the  evils  attending  Government 
interference  in  the  various  departments  of  social  affairs.  The 
object  of  ‘  Social  Statics  ’  was  to  construct  a  synthesis  out  of 
these  disconnected  fragments.  A  principle  was  laid  down  from 
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which  might  be  deduced  for  all  cases  those  mischievous  results 
of  Government  interference  which  had  previously  been  estab¬ 
lished  independently  in  a  variety  of  different  cases.  This 
principle,  the  first  effort  of  Spencer’s  constructive  imagination, 
was  also  typical  of  his  character.  For  it  was  an  assertion  of 
the  sanctity  of  individual  liberty,  the  only  infringements  allowed 
being  such  as  were  required  for  the  securing  of  similar  liberty 
to  others.  It  differs  in  no  material  way  from  the  leading  thesis 
in  ‘  The  Principles  of  Ethics,’  written  nearly  half  a  century  later. 
Though  not  the  first  to  lay  down  this  principle  (for  it  had  been 
enunciated  in  a  somewhat  different  form  by  Kant),  yet  it  was 
arrived  at  by  Spencer  quite  independently,  and  at  an  opportune 
moment  in  the  condition  of  political  thought  which  then 
prevailed. 

Consequent  upon  the  publication  of  ‘  Social  Statics  ’  was  the 
initiation  of  various  friendships  which  largely  affected  Spencer’s 
future  fife.  Most  interesting  among  these  were  his  meeting 
with  G.  H.  Lewes,  and  also  with  Miss  Marian  Evans,  to  whom 
he  shortly  afterwards  introduced  Lewes.  Between  Miss  Evans 
and  Spencer  a  close  friendship  soon  grew  up,  and  it  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  she  commenc^  to  write  the  novels  which  made 
her  so  famous  in  after  years,  under  the  pseudonym  of  George 
Eliot.  Lewes  was  at  that  time  editor  of  a  paper  called  ‘  The 
Leader,’  and  to  this  Spencer  contributed  a  number  of  articles  on 
various  topics.  By  far  the  most  significant  of  these  was  one 
on  the  developement  hypothesis,  in  which,  seven  years  before  the 
publication  of  Darwin’s  great  work,  he  advocated  the  view  that 
species  are  produced  by  a  slow  process  of  evolution.  Natural 
selection  was  of  course  not  named  as  a  factor  of  evolution. 
The  only  factor  named  was  the  inheritance  of  those  modifications 
in  the  structure  of  the  organism  which  are  due  to  the  effects 
of  use  or  disuse  of  the  different  parts.  Though  this  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  Darwin  to  be  one  among  other  modes  in  which  evolu¬ 
tion  proceeds,  yet  it  is  manifestly  inadequate  to  account  for 
evolution  when  taken  by  itself,  and  the  great  majority  of  modem 
biologists  consider  that  ‘  use-inheritance  ’  is  altogether  a  fiction. 
Thus,  though  Spencer  was  quite  wrong  in  his  description  of  the 
modm  operandi  of  evolution,  he  was  none  the  less  right  in  his 
belief  that  evolution  does  take  place.  Professor  Owen,  who  was 
the  leading  biologist  of  the  day,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  theory 
of  archetypes ;  and  it  is  with  characteristic  self-confidence  that 
Spencer,  who  had  given  but  little  study  to  biological  questions, 
writes  to  his  father,  ‘  I  am  busy  with  the  onslaught  on  Owen. 

‘  I  find  on  reading  the  “  Archetype  and  Homologies  ”  is  terrible 
'  bosh.’  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  distinguished  specialist  was 
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totally  in^^the  wrong,  and  the  inexperienced  young  journalist 
mainly  in  the  right. 

I^^Spencer  retained  his  sub-editorship  for  some  years,  and  then, 
believing  that  he  could  earn  money  more  easily  by  original 
essays,  gave  it  up.  During  the  following  years  were  written 
the  greater  number  of  those  essays  which  were  afterwards 
collected  and  republished  in  three  volumes  in  the  same  form  as 
his  other  works. 

A  period  of  intensely  active  thought  now  commenced.  A 
work  on  psychology  was  planned  and  executed ;  but  so  severe 
was  the  strain  of  the  thought  which  it  entailed,  that  Spencer’s 
nervous  system  was  completely  shattered,  and  he  never  after¬ 
wards  regained  anything  approaching  to  normal  health.  Com¬ 
pelled  forthwith  to  desist  from  work  for  eighteen  months,  he 
was  never  after  able  to  study  for  more  than  three  hours  a  day. 
Insufficient  sleep  appears  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this 
miserable  condition,  for  he  observes  that  after  his  breakdown 
he  never  again  got  a  sound  night’s  rest. 

‘  The  Principles  of  Psychology  ’  was  published  in  1855.  In 
the  preparation  of  it  other  psychological  works  were  scarcely 
at  all  consulted.  Spencer  went  straight  to  the  facts  them¬ 
selves,  and  upon  a  study  of  them  propounded  the  various  theories 
which  the  book  contained.  The  evolution  standpoint  was 
assumed  throughout.  Naturally  therefore,  four  years  before 
the  publication  of  ‘  The  Origin  of  Species,’  it  obtained  but  httle 
recognition  and  still  less  cr^ence.  The  leading  idea  contained 
in  it  was  the  conception  of  life  as  a  correspondence  between 
co-ordinated  internal  actions  and  connected  external  actions. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  show  how  mind  evolved  slowly  out  of 
life  under  this  definition.  In  another  division  of  the  work 
an  analysis  was  performed  of  the  operations  of  reasoning,  per¬ 
ception,  and  thought,  with  the  result  that  all  these  processes  were 
shown  to  consist  of  one  ultimate  element,  variously  compounded 
and  re-compounded  ;  that  ultimate  element  being  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  relation  of  hkeness  between  two  simple  terms.  His  con¬ 
clusion  here  was  closely  similar  to  that  arrived  at  by  the  orthodox 
associationist  school.  Another  important  achievement  was  the 
settlement  of  the  historic  dispute  between  Kant  and  the  Tran- 
scendentalists  on  the  one  hand,  and  Locke  and  the  Empiricists 
on  the  other  hand — an  achievement  which  has  been  admirably 
described  in  Mr.  Hector  Maepherson’s  book  on  Spencer.  The 
remaining  division  of  the  work  consisted  of  an  attack  upon 
idealism  and  a  defence  of  realism,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
laid  down  what  he  called  ‘  The  Universal  Postulate,’  insisting 
that  the  test  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition  lies  in  our 
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inability  to  conceive  its  negation.  This  latter  doctrine  was 
quickly  taken  up  and  attacked  by  Mill,  and  in  successive 
editions  of  ‘  The  Principles  of  Psychology  ’  and  of  Mill’s  ‘  Logic,’ 
the  controversy  was  amicably  carried  on  for  many  years  without 
any  agreement  being  arrived  at. 

After  Spencer  had  recovered  to  some  extent  from  the  mental 
prostration  which  the  writing  of  ‘  The  Principles  of  Psychology  ’ 
had  brought  upon  him,  he  proceeded  to  write  a  number  of  essays 
in  which  the  germs  of  the  future  synthetic  philosophy  began 
to  develope.  An  article  on  ‘  Progress  :  its  Law  and  Cause  ’ 
was  quickly  followed>by  another  on  ‘  Transcendental  Physiology,’ 
and  step  by  step,  though  after  years,  the  conception  contained 
in  them  grew,  until  there  was  finally  reached  the  famous  formula 
of  ‘  First  Principles  ’ :  ‘  Evolution  is  an  integration  of  matter  and 
‘concomitant  dissipation  of  motion,  during  which  the  matter 
‘  passes  from  a  relatively  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity 
‘  to  a  relatively  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity ;  and  during 
‘  which  the  retained  motion  undergoes  a  parallel  transformation.’ 

It  is  characteristic  of  Spencer’s  methods  that  this  formula 
was  reached  only  after  very  many  years  of  germination. 
Happening  by  chance  to  come  upon  Von  Baer’s  law  that  the 
developement  of  animals  proceeds  from  homogeneity  to  hetero¬ 
geneity,  he  at  once  grasped  the  suggestiveness  of  the  idea,  and 
shortly  afterwards  extended  it  to  cover  the  developement,  not 
only  of  animals,  but  of  every  order  of  existences  that  develope. 
It  is  noticeable  that  this  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  pure 
induction,  and  not,  as  has  so  often  been  alleged,  by  deduction. 
Having  the  formula  in  mind,  Spencer  examined  the  evolution 
of  phenomena  of  all  sorts,  and  found  in  each  case  that  it  applied. 
Thenceforward  partly  by  deduction,  partly  by  induction,  the 
remainder  of  his  evolution  formula  was  built  up.  Excluding 
consciousness,  all  forms  of  existence  were  perceived  to  fall  into 
one  of  the  two  categories,  matter  and  motion.  All  forms  of 
existence  were  also  perceived  to  be  in  a  state  of  evolution.  And 
this  evolution  was  signified  as  a  continual  redistribution  of 
matter  and  motion.  But  the  redistribution  was  not  haphazard. 
It  followed  certain  well-defined  laws.  It  was  in  the  first  instance 
an  integration  of  matter  and  a  dissipation  of  motion.  That  is 
to  say,  the  matter  from  having  occupied  large  spaces  was  con¬ 
centrated  into  small  spaces,  and  the  motion,  from  a  primitive 
highly  concentrated  condition,  was  dissipated  in  the  process. 
In  the  second  place,  the  matter  from  being  all  of  one  kind 
developed  into  many  different  kinds.  From  having  indefinitely 
marked  boundaries,  it  became  sharply  defined.  From  having 
but  little  coherence  among  its  parts,  the  coherence^' became 
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!  great.  The  most  telling  example  which  Spencer  adduced  in 

I  favour  of  his  formula  was  the  hypothesis  of  a  nebular  origin  of 

I  the  Solar  system.  The  matter  of  which  the  Solar  system  is 

I  composed  was,  he  argued,  originally  part  of  a  nebula,  and  was 

spre^  out  over  a  portion  of  space,  vastly  larger  than  that  which 
I  it  now  occupies.  The  main  feature  of  planetary  evolution 

j  was  the  contraction  and  concentration  of  the  nebula  into  a 

1  number  of  bodies  of  comparatively  great  density.  Here  was  an 

I  instance  of  the  integration  of  matter.  Moreover  the  nebula, 

j  all  of  whose  parts  were  more  or  less  alike,  was  converted  into  a 

j  number  of  bodies  widely  unlike  in  many  respects.  Here  wa.s 

I  a  progress  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous.  The 

j  nebula  whose  limits  were  hazy  and  indefinite,  and  the  coherence 

of  whose  parts  was  small,  developed  into  bodies  sharply  marked 
j  of!  from  surrounding  space,  and  of  great  coherence  of  parts. 

I  Here  was  an  instance  of  the  change  from  indefiniteness  and 

I  incoherence  to  definiteness  and  coherence. 

In  the  evolution  of  living  things  the  formula  was  well  ex¬ 
emplified.  Take,  for  instance,  the  series  of  transformations 
through  which  an  egg  developes  into  a  chicken.  Integration  of 
1  matter  takes  place  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 

simple  accretion  of  matter,  which  is  termed  growth.  In  the 
.second  place,  advancing  integration  is  shown  in  the  increasing  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  parts  upon  one  another.  The  connexion  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  egg  is  limited  to  mere  juxtaposition, 
while  in  the  chicken  there  exists  an  organic  unity  such  that,  if  one 
part  be  destroyed,  the  rest  will  also  perish.  The  progress  from 
homogeneity  to  heterogeneity  is  obvious  :  the  um'form,  structure¬ 
less  yolk  becomes  converted  into  the  multiform  system  of  organs 
which  goes  to  make  up  a  chicken.  Indefiniteness  and  incoherence 
are  characteri.stic  of  the  substance  of  the  yolk  ;  definiteness  and 
coherence  of  the  substance  of  the  chicken’s  body. 

The  evolution  of  mind  exemplifies  the  law  no  less  clearly. 
Mental  developement  being  in  fact  simply  the  subjective  counter¬ 
part  of  nervous  developement,  it  must  inevitably  pass  through 
a  series  of  changes  corresponding  to  the  series  of  changes  which 
the  nervous  system  undergoes.  The  stages  of  developement  in 
mental  phenomena  are  indeed  very  widely  recognised.  Often 
do  we  hear  it  said  of  a  man  of  little  education  that  his  ideas 
are  indefinite,  or  his  views  incoherent ;  while  clearne.ss  and  coher¬ 
ence  of  ideas  are  taken  as  signs  of  an  advanced  mind. 

In  social  aggregates  the  law  is  also  clearly  traceable.  Integra- 
i  tion’tis  shown  in  the  increasing  size  of  social  units.  Tribes 

develope  into  nations,  and  nations  into  empires.  Division’ of 
labour  also  implies  advancing  integration.  Where  each  part  of 
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the  society  is  dependent  upon  the  remainder,  the  whole  is  bound 
together  more  closely  than  when  the  parts  are  independent. 
Division  of  labour  likewise  indicates  increasing  heterogeneity. 
In  a  primitive  tribe  all  the  individuals  follow  closely  similar 
occupations.  Every  man  secures  by  his  own  efforts  whatever 
he  requires.  Homogeneity  reigns  supreme.  But  in  an  advanced 
nation  each  individual  devotes  himself  to  one  special  kind  of 
labour,  and  the  variety  of  occupations  is  very  great.  Each  man 
satisfies  human  wants  in  one  small  department  only,  and  is 
dependent  upon  the  rest  of  the  community  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  own  needs.  Increasing  interdependence  of  individuals 
and  increa.sing  heterogeneity  of  occupation  have  been  the  main 
features  of  social  evolution  in  the  past. 

In  social  products  too  the  law  is  no  less  certainly  displayed. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  evolution  of  languages,  and,  as  a 
concrete  instance,  let  us  take  the  Aryan  family.  From  this  one 
parent-stem  have  arisen  innumerable  languages  and  dialects 
of  the  utmost  heterogeneity,  each  one  more  or  less  coherent 
within  itself,  and  sharply  defined  from  the  rest.  First  there  came 
the  main  groups — Sanskrit,  Armenian,  Greek,  Teutonic,  Slavonic, 
&c.  From  these  differentiation  continued  to  form  new  tongues. 
From  Sanskrit  the  modern  vernaculars  of  Northern  and  Western 
India  were  formed ;  from  Slavonic  there  evolved  Bohemian, 
Polish,  and  Russian,  until  the  primitive  homogeneous  Aryan  had 
given  rise  to  a  large  number  of  heterogeneous  products  marked 
off  sharply  from  one  another. 

Thus  did  Spencer  apply  his  formula  of  Evolution  to  every 
description  of  phenomena.  But  he  did  not  rest  satisfied  with 
a  merely  inductive  statement  of  the  law.  If  all  forms  of  exist¬ 
ence,  however  diverse,  agreed  in  passing  through  the  series  of 
transformations  which  he  affirmed,  there  must  be  some  reason  for 
this  fact.  Supposing  it  to  be  true  that  all  knowm  forms  of  exist¬ 
ence  did  undergo  the  processes  alleged,  there  was  still  no  reason 
to  believe  that  some  new  class  of  facts  might  not  hereafter 
he  discovered  which  would  not  conform  to  the  law.  The 
generalisation  was  of  that  doubtful  kind  that  logicians  would  call 
per  enumerationem  simplicem,  and  was  liable  at  any  moment  to 
be  overthrown  by  new  discoveries.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  place  it  upon  a  deductive  basis.  Some  law  of  universal 
generality  and  admitted  truth  must  be  found  from  which  the 
processes  constituting  Evolution  might  be  deduced  as  a  necessary 
consequence.  Such  a  law  Spencer  found  in  what  he  called  the 
‘  Persistence  of  Force.’  It  had  long  been  known  to  men  of 
science  that  matter  was  indestructible  and  uncreateable.  It 
might  be  changed  from  one  form  to  another,  but  the  total  quantity 
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of  matter  existing  remained  unaltered.  So  also  it  was  known 
that  energy  was  unalterable  in  quantity.  Heat  might  be 
changed  to  motion,  and  motion  to  light  or  electricity,  but  the 
sum-total  of  energy  in  existence  remained  the  same.  Seeing 
that  matter  is  only  known  to  us  as  a  species  of  force,  Spencer 
combined  these  two  fundamental  laws  into  the  single  law  that 
force  persists.  And  from  this  law  he  proceeded  to  deduce  his 
formula  of  Evolution.  The  problem  he  set  before  himself 
practically  amounted  to  this :  Given  the  persistence  of  force, 
to  deduce  the  universe.  Three  fundamental  principles  were 
called  in  aid  by  Spencer  for  the  performance  of  the  required 
deduction.  These  principles  he  described  by  the  names  ‘  in- 
‘  stability  of  the  homogeneous,’  ‘  multiplication  of  effects,’  and 
‘  segregation.’  He  endeavoured  to  show  that  homogeneity  was 
an  unstable  condition,  and  tended  inevitably  to  lapse  into 
heterogeneity.  The  various  parts  of  a  homogeneous  whole  being 
differently  situated,  would  be  differently  acted  upon  by  any 
external  or  internal  force  which  should  happen  to  come  into 
operation.  Being  differently  acted  upon  by  the  force,  the  parts 
would  react  differently,  and  thus  there  would  be  set  in  motion 
a  tendency  to  become  heterogeneous,  which  would  advance  with 
cumulative  effect.  The  ‘  multiplication  of  effects  ’  came  in  to 
assist  the  process.  A  force  acting  on  a  heterogeneous  aggregate 
produces  not  one  effect  but  many.  For  each  different  part  of 
the  aggregate  reacts  differently  to  the  force,  and  thus  in  each 
part  there  is  set  up  a  series  of  structural  changes  differing  greatly 
from  one  another.  ‘  Segregation  ’  also  advances  the  process.  In 
an  aggregate  consisting  of  unlike  units  the  action  of  an  incident 
force  would  tend  to  segregate  or  bring  together  those  units  which 
most  resembled  one  another,  and  consequently  to  make  more 
definite  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  non-resemhling 
portions  of  the  aggregate.  These  three  principles,  ‘  instability 
‘  of  the  homogeneous,’  ‘  multiplication  of  effects,’  and  ‘  segrega- 
‘  tion,’  followed  as  corollaries  from  the  persistence  of  force, 
from  them  followed  again  the  law  of  universal  evolution  which 
originally  had  had  nothing  more  than  inductive  warrant.  So 
that  Spencer  had  achieved  his  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  trans¬ 
formations  which  are  perpetually  being  undergone  by  all  divisions 
of  the  ‘  knowable,’  as  aspects  of  the  operation  of  the  single 
comprehensive  law — the  persistence  of  force. 

A  new  question  now  arose.  An  universal  law  of  nature  had 
been  discovered  which  represented  matter  as  becoming  ever 
more  completely  integrated,  and  as  advancing  in  heterogeneity 
which  ever  became  more  definite  and  multiform.  Was  there  no 
limit  to  this  process  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  series  of 
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transformations  now  sketched  forth  will  go  on  through  all 
eternity  unchecked  by  other  forces  ?  Spencer  replied  to  this 
question  in  the  negative,  and  affirmed  that,  after  evolution  had 
proceeded  some  way,  ‘  equilibration  ’  supervened.  And  after  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  a  reverse  series  of  transformations  was 
set  up  which  he  named  ‘  dissolution.’  The  continued  action 
of  external  forces  upon  an  aggregate  in  the  stage  of  equilibration 
resulted  in  the  excessive  increase  of  the  contained  motion,  which 
started  a  dissipation  of  matter.  This  dissolution,  which  in  the 
case  of  organic  aggregates  is  called  death,  takes  place  in  course  of 
time  throughout  every  department  of  the  universe. 

On  perceiving  the  universality  of  the  laws  which  he  had 
discovered,  Spencer  forthwith  drew  up  a  programme  for  a  system 
of  philosophy,  in  which  he  proposed  to  trace  the  working  of  the 
laws  through  all  orders  of  phenomena.  It  will  be  seen  that  he 
used  the  word  Philosophy  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  from 
the  ordinary.  In  the  public  mind  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
frequently  confused  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  Metaphysics  ; 
and  a  philosopher  is  supposed  to  be  one  who  attempts  to  solve 
those  insoluble  problems  of  existence  and  reality  about  which 
men  have  speculated  vainly  ever  since  the  dawn  of  history.  But 
with  Spencer  Philosophy  has  quite  a  different  meaning.  Not 
attempting  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  ultimate  nature  of 
the  universe,  it  professes  only  to  formulate  laws  of  wider  gener¬ 
ality  than  the  laws  of  the  special  sciences.  Science  consists 
of  the  collection  and  co-ordination  of  facts.  That  is  to  say, 
it  aims  both  at  the  discovery  of  phenomena  hitherto  unknown, 
and  at  the  discovery  of  laws  and  formulae  which  explain  and 
account  for  these  phenomena.  For  the  convenience  of  inquirers, 
the  universe  is  divided  up  into  a  number  of  more  or  less  arbitrary 
partitions,  the  study  of  each  of  which  is  relegated  to  a  separate 
group  of  men,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  special  sciences.  Within 
each  science  laws  are  formulated  which  are  true  for  all  that  class 
of  phenomena  with  which  the  science  deals.  But  it  is  clear  that 
there  must  be  some  laws  of  such  wide  generality  that  they  include 
the  phenomena  not  of  one  science  only,  but  of  all  the  sciences. 
The  universe  is  not  divided  up  into  independent  portions,  but 
is  a  whole  ;  knowledge  also  is  a  whole,  and  is  only  split  up  into 
the  separate  sciences  for  human  convenience.  It  is  the  business 
of  Philosophy,  then,  to  formulate  those  laws  of  widest  generality 
which  hold  good  not  merely  of  the  phenomena  of  one  special 
science,  but  of  all  phenomena. 

A  rough  draft  of  Spencer’s  proposed  philosophy  of  evolution 
was  drawn  up  in  1858.  Now  that  so  many  of  the  views 
expressed  in  it  have  met  with  universal  acceptance,  it  is 
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difficult  to  appreciate  the  remarkable  audacity  with  which 
Spencer  launched  forth  his  views  of  uiuversal  evolution.  For 
in  a  variety  of  directions  it  assumed  as  true  what  the  great 
majority  of  men  of  science  condemned  as  false.  Firstly,  it 
assumed  the  truth  of  organic  evolution  a  year  before  ‘  The  Origin 
of  Species  ’  was  published.  Secondly,  it  assumed  the  truth 
of  the  nebula  hypothesis  at  a  time  when  that  hypothesis  was 
generally  discredited.  Lord  Rosse’s  telescope  having  recently 
resolved  various  nebulae  into  distant  star  clusters,  it  was  believed 
that  all  nebulae  might  be  so  resolved.  Thirdly,  it  assumed  that 
all  the  chemical  elements  were  compounded  from  one  primordial 
condition  of  matter  :  an  assumption  for  which  there  then  seemed 
no  basis  whatever,  but  which  has  now  been  rendered  more  than 
probable  by  the  researches  on  the  constitution  of  matter  which 
Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  and  others  have  carried  out  since 
Spencer’s  death.  The  evolution  of  the  stellair  universe,  the 
evolution  of  species,  the  evolution  of  the  atom,  were  all  necessary 
to  Spencer’s  theory,  and  none  were  in  those  days  considered  by 
men  of  science  to  be  in  the  least  degree  probable. 

The  chief  difficulty  met  with  by  Spencer  in  the  execution  of 
his  task  was  the  financial  difficulty.  The  profits  from  the  sale 
of  his  works  were  insufficient  to  maintain  him  while  writing 
them ;  and  this  insufficiency  at  one  time  nearly  involved  the 
cessation  of  publication.  Various  legacies  from  relations, 
however,  enabled  him  to  continue  until  at  last  the  profits  became 
considerable.  The  first  six  volumes  were  issued  in  quarterly 
parts  to  subscribers.  The  undertaking  was  definitely  com¬ 
menced  in  1860  and  concluded  in  1896. 

The  first  volume  published  was  ‘  First  Principles,’  in  which 
the  law  of  evolution  was  formulated,  together  with  sundry  other 
laws  of  wide  generality.  Spencer  perceived  that  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  his  philosophy  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  define 
his  attitude  with  regard  to  metaphysical  problems.  He  there¬ 
fore  wrote  a  short  introduction  to  ‘  First  Principles,’  dealing 
with  the  unknowable.  Though  quite  an  inessential  portion  of 
the  philosophy,  it  drew  more  criticism  than  any  other  part. 
And  much  of  the  criticism  was  no  doubt  justified.  The 
doctrine  there  laid  down  was  one  which,  while  it  satisfied  no  one 
who  had  a  religion,  made  greater  demands  than  any  conclusion 
drawn  from  science  would  warrant. 

The  object  of  the  remaining  volumes  being  to  apply  to  the 
various  orders  of  existences  the  principles  which  had  been  laid 
down  in  ‘  First  Principles,’  this  work  should  have  been  followed 
by  a  volume  dealing  with  astronomy,  and  another  dealing  with 
geology,  so  that  it  might  be  shown  how  the  genesis  of  the  stars 
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and  the  genesis  of  the  earth  conformed  to  the  law  of  evolution. 
But  Spencer  felt  that  the  work  of  tracing  the  law  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  biology,  psychology,  sociology,  and  ethics  was  already 
as  much  as  any  one  man,  and  especially  an  invalid,  could  hope 
to  accomplish.  It  was  moreover  manifestly  easier  for  an 
intelligent  person  to  trace  the  law  for  himself  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  astronomy  and  geology  than  to  trace  it  through  the 
far  more  complex  and  varied  facts  which  the  phenomena  of 
life  display.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  write  ‘  The  Principles  of 
Biology.’  In  this,  as  in  the  remaining  divisions  of  the  philosophy, 
the  system  he  adopted  was  as  follows.  First  came  a  part  dealing 
with  the  data  which  were  available  in  the  science  he  dealt  with. 
Second  came  a  part  giving  an  account  of  the  inductions  which 
had  already  been  established  in  that  science.  And  lastly  came 
the  deductions,  and  the  tracing  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
evolution,  this  being  divided  into  several  parts. 

In  ‘  The  Principles  of  Biology,’  Spencer  devoted  one  part  to 
showing  the  antagonism  which  exists  between  individuation 
and  reproduction,  almost  the  earliest  scientific  subject  in  which 
he  had  been  interested.  Another  part  dealt  with  the  law  of 
organic  symmetry,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
shapes  of  organisms  were  guided  by  the  incidence  of  the  forces 
which  had  acted  upon  them  throughout  long  ages.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  law  is  interesting  as  showing  the  manner  in  which 
Spencer  came  by  his  theories.  While  out  for  a  country  walk 
with  G.  H.  Lewes  in  1851,  he  happened  to  pick  up  a  leaf.  With 
his  speculative  proclivities  doubtless  sharpen^  by  Lewes’s 
animated  conversation,  he  began  to  wonder  why  the  leaf  was  of 
the  shape  that  it  was.  Perceiving  its  bilateral  symmetry  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  difference  between  its  upper  and  under 
surfaces  on  the  other  hand,  he  quickly  saw  in  these  facts  an 
expression  of  the  similarity  and  dissimilarity  of  the  forces  to 
which  leaves  in  general  are  subject.  Hence  arose  a  line  of 
thought  which  terminated  in  the  ‘  Law  of  Organic  Symmetry,’ 
and  occupied,  many  years  after,  a  definite  place  in  the  system  of 
philosophy.  The  remaining  part  of  ‘  The  Principles  of  Biology  ’ 
dealt  with  the  factors  of  organic  evolution.  In  addition  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  environment,  and  natural  selection,  he 
strongly  insisted  upon  the  operation  of  the  inheritance  of 
functionally  produced  modifications,  which  in  early  days  he 
had  believed  to  be  the  sole  factor. 

‘  The  Principles  of  Biology  ’  gained  high  admiration  from 
those  best  qualified  to  judge.'V  Darwin  wrote :  ‘  I  was  fairly 
‘astonished  at  the  prodigality  of  your  original  views.  Most 
‘of  the  chapters* furnished  suggestions  for  whole  volumes  of 
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‘  future  researches.’  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  regarded  a  theory 
propounded  in  the  course  of  the  work  as  ‘  one  of  the  most 
‘  ingenious  and  remarkable  theories  ever  put  forth  on  a  question 
‘  of  natural  history.’  J.  S.  Mill  wrote :  ‘  I  have  seldom  been 
‘  more  thoroughly  impressed  by  any  scientific  treatise  than  by 
‘  your  “  Biology.”  ...  I  do  not  doubt  that  your  book,  like 
‘  Darwin’s,  will  form  an  era  in  thought  on  its  particular  subject.’ 

The  third  division  of  the  philosophy  was  ‘  The  Principles  of 
Psychology.’  This  was  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of 
the  work  which  had  been  published  in  1855.  The  introduction 
of  a  part  dealing  with  ‘  The  Data  of  Psychology,’  and  of  one 
dealing  with  ‘  The  Inductions  of  Psychology,’  was  necessary 
to  bring  the  work  into  conformity  with  the  other  members  of 
the  series. 

Following  upon  ‘  The  Principles  of  Psychology  ’  came  the 
three  volumes  of  ‘  The  Principles  of  Sociology.’  In  the  first 
part  of  this  work,  dealing  with  the  data  of  sociology,  Spencer 
elaborated  the  theory  of  the  genesis  of  religious  ideas  which  has 
since  become  famous  as  the  ‘  ghost-theory.’  Primitive  man, 
always  uncritical,  would  tend  to  confuse  his  dreams  with  reality. 
Seeming  in  his  sleep  to  be  transported  through  a  variety  of 
different  scenes  and  places,  and  yet  informed  by  his  friends 
that  his  body  all  the  while  has  been  lying  motionless,  there  would 
be  initiated  the  idea  of  a  second  self — of  a  soul,  which  has 
experiences  not  partaken  of  by  the  body.  The  belief  in  a  second 
self  would  become  confirmed  by  the  explanation  it  afforded  of 
his  image  refiected  in  still  waters,  and  of  lus  shadow,  which  always 
accompanied  him,  and  from  which  he  could  not  escape.  The 
independence  of  body  and  soul  being  thus  establish^,  there 
naturally  followed  the  belief  that  death  of  the  body  need  not 
involve  death  of  the  soul.  Hence  when  any  warrior  of  great 
power  died,  his  soul  was  still  supposed  to  affect  the  destinies  of 
the  people,  and  to  require  propitiation.  Where  the  body  was 
buried,  a  hole  would  be  left  giving  access  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  so  as  to  let  the  soul  go  in  and  out.  Or  sometimes 
enormous  mounds  would  be  erected  over  the  graves,  so  as  to 
keep  the  soul  securely  shut  in.  Food  and  drink  would  be 
supplied  for  its  use.  To  the  ancestor-worship  thus  commenced, 
Spencer  traced  the  origin  of  religious  systems  and  ceremonial 
observances. 

‘  The  Inductions  of  Sociology  ’  dealt  with  the  parallelism 
between  the  social  organism  and  the  individual  organism. 
The  correspondence  of  function  and  structure  between  the  two 
was  examined  in  detail. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  treated  of  the  different  social 
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institutions — political  institutions,  ecclesiastical  institutions,  etc. 
The  general  result  was  to  divide  societies  into  two  main  groups, 
those  which  were  predominantly  military  and  those  which  were 
predominantly  industrial.  With  the  former  was  found  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  an  ethically  low  type  of  character  on  the  part  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals,  while  with  the  latter  was  found  to  be  associated  an  ethi¬ 
cally  high  type  of  character.  Freedom  was  shown  to  be  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  latter  group,  tyranny  and  subservience  to  the 
corporate  will  to  be  characteristic  of  the  former  group. 

The  final  division  of  the  philosophy  was  ‘  The  Principles  of 
Ethics.’  Hitherto  morality  had  been  closely  and  invariably 
associated  with  religion.  But  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  found 
no  place  for  religious  beliefs.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  find  a 
new  basis  for  morality.  Clearly  the  only  basis  consistent  with 
the  main  philosophical  principles  laid  down  was  a  basis  in  the 
theory  of  evolution.  Accordingly  an  evolutionary  ethics  was 
propounded,  in  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  show  that  all  the 
generally  recognised  rules  of  morality  might  be  deduced  from 
the  general  doctrine  of  organic  evolution,  as  it  had  been  set 
forth  in  the  Principles  of  Biology,  of  Psychology,  and  of  Sociology. 
Spencer  consider^  ‘  The  Principles  of  Ethics  ’  to  be  the  most 
important  division  of  his  philosophy ;  and  the  most  important 
part  of  ‘  The  Principles  of  Ethics  ’  he  held  to  be  that  in  which 
he  treated  of  ‘  Justice.’  In  this  part  was  laid  down  in  a  fully 
developed  form  that  doctrine  of  the  limitation  of  State-functions 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  his  earliest  writings,  and  which 
had  never  ceased  to  interest  him.  He  summed  up  his  conclu¬ 
sions  in  the  formula :  ‘  Every  man  is  free  to  do  that  which  he 
‘wills,  provided  he  infringes  not  the  equal  freedom  of  any 
‘  other  man.’ 

Though  the  ten  volumes  described  above  are  all  that  constitute 
the  Synthetic  Philosophy,  there  were  several  subsidiary  works 
written.  Among  these  was  ‘  The  Study  of  Sociology,’  one  of 
the  earliest  volumes  of  the  International  Scientific  Series.  In  it 
was  given  an  account  of  the  various  liabilities  to  perversion  of 
judgement  with  which  the  student  of  social  afiairs  is  met.  A 
classification  of  the  different  kinds  of  bias  was  not  only  instructive, 
but  served  as  a  discipline  to  Spencer’s  own  mind  at  the  outset 
of  his  sociological  inquiries.  But  far  more  important  than  this 
was  the  ‘  Descriptive  Sociology.’  It  was  obvious  that  to  trace 
the  genesis  of  social  institutions  a  vast  collection  of  material 
must  be  made  from  which  to  generalise.  It  was  also  obvious 
that  Spencer,  with  his  limited  hours  of  work  and  his  pre-occupa¬ 
tion  upon  other  subjects,  would  be  unable  by  himself  to  collect 
this  material  in  sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  trustworthy  data. 
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The  collection  was  therefore  delegated  to  three  assistants,  of 
whom  Dr.  Duncan  was  one.  In  this  way  an  enormous  amount 
of  information  was  obtained  concerning  the  various  peoples  of 
the  earth,  from  the  most  primitive  to  the  most  highly  civilised. 
Though  this  collection  of  materials  was  originally  undertaken 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  execution  of  ‘The 
‘  Principles  of  Sociology,’  yet  Spencer  later  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  information  obtained  was 
very  desirable.  He  therefore  decided  to  pubhsh  it.  The  material 
was  arranged  in  tabular  form  for  ease  of  reference,  and  issued  in 
a  number  of  volumes  under  the  title  of  ‘  Descriptive  Sociology.’ 

Various  other  books  were  published  by  Spencer,  which  were 
independent  of  the  Philosophy.  Most  celebrated  among  these 
was  his  little  work  on  education,  which  has  been  translated  into 
nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  into  the  chief  languages 
of  India,  as  well  as  Japanese,  Chinese,  Arabic,  and  Mohawk. 
The  last  book  which  he  wrote  was  ‘  Facts  and  Comments.’  It 
is  mainly  devoted  to  lamenting  what  he  held  to  be  the  ‘  re- 
barbarisation  ’  of  our  times.  The  increase  in  Government 
functions  and  the  warhke  spirit  displayed  by  the  people  were 
specially  singled  out  for  condemnation.  In  an  essay  on  ‘  Barbaric 
‘  Art,’  contained  in  this  book,  we  notice  that  Spencer  draws  one 
of  his  illustrations  from  the  custom  of  publishing  books  in  which 
the  leaves  are  left  with  rough  edges.  This  custom  he  describes 
as  an  ‘  abomination,’  and  as  ‘  a  trait  altogether  ugly  and 
‘  extremely  inconvenient.’  We  are  therefore  surprised  to  find 
that  Dr.  Duncan  and  the  other  trustees  have  published  both 
the  ‘  Autobiography  ’  and  the  ‘  Life  and  Letters  ’  in  the  form 
thus  emphatically  condemned.  We  should  have  expected  that 
more  care  would  have  been  displayed  to  conform  to  an  opinion 
which  was  expressed  in  almost  the  last  of  Spencer’s  published 
writings. 

Of  Spencer’s  style  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  conveyance  of  his  ideas.  Its  most  striking  characteristic 
is  its  extreme  lucidity.  His  powers  of  exposition  were  so 
great  that  under  his  treatment  even  abstruse  subjects  become 
simple  and  easily  comprehensible.  But,  while  admitting  this, 
various  defects  have  to  be  noted.  Chief  of  these  is  that 
it  is  very  monotonous.  For  one  who  wrote  so  large  and 
connected  a  series  of  works  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  should 
be  so  little  variety  and  novelty  in  the  language.  Another  point 
to  be  observed  is  that,  except  for  its  symmetry,  it  presents 
nothing  that  appeals  to  a  sense  of  beauty.  This,  however,  can 
hardly  be  coimted  as  a  defect  in  a  philosophical  writer,  for  when 
the  language  is  ornamental  it  inevitably  attracts  to  itself  some 
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of  the  reader’s  attention,  which  should  be  given  wholly  to  the 
substance  of  the  writing.  Spencer  himself  recognised  that,  for 
philosophical  and  scientific  writings,  that  style  is  the  best  which 
(like  a  lady’s  dress)  draws  attention  to  itself  the  least.  Lucidity 
is  therefore,  in  such  writings,  the  highest  virtue  ;  and  monotony 
is  objectionable  mainly  because  it  begins  after  a  time  to  attract 
attention.  The  constant  similarity  in  the  construction  of 
sentences  begins  to  be  wearisome.  He  had,  however,  a  re¬ 
markable  faculty  for  making  a  dry  subject  interesting,  and  for 
infusing  life  and  vigour  into  ever^hing  which  he  touched.  In 
later  writings,  such  as  the  last  portion  of  the,  Autobiography, 
the  sentences  develops  with  a  rhythm  that  is  almost  musical. 

Of  Spencer’s  dependence  for  his  ideas  upon  previous  writers, 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  it  was  non-existent.  His  knowledge 
was  chiefly  conflned  to  current  scientific  doctrines,  and  it  was 
out  of  these  that  his  philosophy  grew,  rather  than  out  of  the 
writings  of  former  philosophers.  He  took  especial  pains  to 
refute  the  allegation  that  he  was  in  any  way  indebted  to 
Comte.  But  even  had  he  not  proved  his  independence,  the  wide 
difference  between  the  Positive  Philosophy  and  the  Synthetic 
Philosophy  would  have  negatived  the  idea  that  one  was  afl&li- 
ated  to  the  other.  Not  only  on  the  classification  of  the  sciences 
is  complete  opposition  displayed,  but  on  social  affairs  the  views 
expressed  are  utterly  at  variance.  It  is  also  certain  that  neither 
Locke  nor  Rousseau  had  any  influence  upon  his  educational 
writings.  The  close  resemblance  between  the  principles  set 
forth  in  ‘  Emile  ’  and  in  Spencer’s  ‘  Education  ’  not  unnaturally 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  Spencer  was  indebted  to  Rousseau 
for  some  of  his  ideas.  But  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  suppose  that,  because  two  writers  arrive  at  similar  con¬ 
clusions,  one  is  therefore  dependent  upon  the  other.  The 
community  of  view  between  Spencer  and  Rousseau  probably 
arises  in  part  from  a  community  of  nature  ;  for,  although  Spencer 
was  wholly  free  from  the  objectionable  traits  of  Rousseau’s 
character,  yet  we  may  suspect  that  the  elements  which  went  to 
make  up  the  genius  in  each  were  not  entirely  dissimilar.  But 
the  community  of  view  between  them  soon  ceases ;  for  in 
respect  of  social  questions  the  ideas  expressed  are  diametrically 
opposite. 

Spencer’s  life  during  the  time  that  he  was  writing  the  Philo¬ 
sophy  presents  little  of  interest.  He  lived  for  over  twenty  years 
in  a  Bayswater  boarding-house,  and  used  to  spend  his  after¬ 
noons  at  the  Athenaeum  Club,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  a 
member  by  the  committee.  For  some  years  after  he  had  a 
house  in  Avenue  Road,  Regent’s  Park ;  and  when  his  physical 
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powers  finally  gave  way  he  migrated  to  Brighton,  where  he  died 
in  December  1903. 

'wThe  great  simplicity  of  Spencer’s  character  is  well  shown  in 
his  steady  refusal  to  accept  the  honours  which  were  pressed 
upon  him  towards  the  end  of  his  career.  To  the  outward  and 
tangible  symbols  of  success  he  was  altogether  indifferent. 
Financial  prosperity  also  had  little  attraction  for  him.  Over 
and  over  again  in  the  course  of  Dr.  Duncan’s  ‘  Life  and  Letters  ’ 
do  we  read  of  his  refusing  to  accept  aid  when  he  was  in  need  of 
it,  or  of  his  spending  money  in  some  public  object,  or  of  his 
declining  to  accept  sums  that  were  due  to  him.  On  the  ‘  De- 
‘  scriptive  Sociology  ’  alone  he  spent  several  thousand  pounds 
for  which  he  got  scarcely  any  return.  He  probably  derived  but 
little  pleasure  from  the  successful  consummation  of  his  labours. 
Of  him  in  particular  is  true  what  there  is  unfortunately  reason 
to  think  may  be  the  case  with  large  numbers  of  successful  men. 
The  struggles  against  discouragement  and  adversity  so  harden 
and  discipline  the  mind  that  while  it  is  thus  rendered  fit  to 
achieve  success,  it  is  by  the  same  process  rendered  imfit  to 
enjoy  the  rewards  of  success.  Without  callousness  to  pubUc 
opinion,  Spencer  could  not  have  carried  out  his  work  ;  and  when 
it  had  been  carried  out,  that  very  callousness  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  enjoyment  of  the  public  appreciation. 

Proceeding  now  to  a  final  estimate  of  Spencer’s  character,  we 
must  again  emphasise  the  fact  that  his  mind  was  a  highly 
specialised  one — specialised,  that  is,  with  regard  to  the  mental 
processes,  not  with  regard  to  the  mental  products.  Although 
he  was  able  to  turn  his  faculties  to  almost  any  purpose,  and  was 
equally  at  home  in  several  different  branches  of  science  ;  although 
the  name  of  specialist  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  is  totally  in¬ 
applicable  to  him ;  yet  his  method  of  attacking  the  different 
problems  was  in  all  cases  the  same,  and  the  facility  with  which 
he  overcame  them  signifies  a  mind  highly  specialised  with  regard 
to  one  particular  form  of  mental  action. 

Dealing  first  writh  his  intellectual  nature,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  along  with  a  wonderful  excess  of  originality  there  went  a 
great  deficiency  of  receptivity.  As  a  psychologist  would  put  it, 
the  faculty  of  association  by  similarity  was  intensely  powerful, 
and  the  faculty  of  association  by  contiguity  was  considerably 
below  the  average.  A  wonderful  ability  to  perceive  likeness 
in  the  midst  of  thmgs  which  appeared  to  be  widely  unlike  resulted 
in  generalisations  of  almost  imparalleled  width.  And  when 
once  a  generalisation  had  been  formed,  it  attracted  to  itself 
from  every  side  clusters  of  facts  which  appeared  to  bear  it  out ; 
and  forthwith  it  was  erected  into  a  formidable  theory.  Spencer’s 
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extraorJiii.'iry  sense  for  perceiving  similarities  showed  itself  in 
the  immediate  detection  and  appropriation  into  his  mental 
equipment  of  any  fact  he  might  come  across  bearing  in  any 
degree  upon  a  generalisation  he  had  formed.  As  a  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  of  April  1904  has  said  : — ‘  Upon  isolated 
‘ .  truths  Spencer’s  miml  acted  like  a  magnet :  it  brought 
‘  them  into  a  coherent  whole.’  But  an  unmeaning  or  disconnected 
fact  had  no  interest  for  him,  nor  would  such  a  fact  have  any 
chance  of  being  retained  in  his  memory.  This  circumstance 
largely  explains  the  unevenness  of  Spencer’s  knowledge ;  it 
explains  for  instance  his  dislike  and  his  ignorance  of  history, 
which  consists  very  largely  of  isolated  fatds,  not  capable  of 
being  caught  up  into  any  generalisation.  The  saying  quoted 
by  Dr.  Duncan,  ‘  Scratch  Spencer,  and  you  find  ignorance,’ 
though  it  adumbrates  a  truth,  yet  does  so  in  a  very  inadequate 
manner.  For  it  implies  that  Spencer’s  knowledge,  though  ex¬ 
tending  to  many  kinds  of  phenomena,  was  superficial  on  all 
kinds ;  the  truth  being  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  concerning 
various  large  groups  of  phenomena,  but  that  in  certain  other 
groups  where  he  could  form  generalisations  the  large  concourse 
of  facts  which  they  had  drawn  together  rendcrecl  his  know¬ 
ledge  anything  but  superficial.  In  Dr.  Duncan’s  book  Mr. 
Francis  Galton  writes  : — 

*  The  pow'er  of  Spencer’s  mind  that  I  most  admired  was  that  of 
widely  founded  generalisations.  Whenever  doubt  was  hinted  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  his  grounds  for  making  them,  he  was  always 
ready  to  pour  out  a  string  of  examples  that  seemed  to  have  been, 
if  not  in  his  theatre  of  consciousness  when  he  spoke,  at  all  events 
in  an  ante-chamber  of  it,  whence  they  could  be  summoned  at  will.’ 

But  on  such  subjects  as  history,  the  writings  of  classical  authors, 
ancient  philosophy,  questions  would  have  shown  him  to  be 
profoimdly  ignorant.  Thus  we  come  upon  the  explanation  of 
how  Spencer,  who  studied  so  little,  came  to  accumulate  such  a 
vast  mine  of  information  as  is  disclosed  in  his  books.  His 
invariable  habit  of  thought  was  firstly  the  formation  of  a 
generalisation,  which  would  occur  to  him  quite  by  chance — 
usually  when  out  walking.  Secondly  the  desire  to  test  this 
generalisation  would  lead  him  to  skim  through  any  books  which 
might  contain  facts  bearing  at  all  upon  it.  Either  the  generalisa¬ 
tion  would  be  quickly  rejected,  or  else  it  would  gather  to  itself 
an  immense  army  of  facts,  which  would  henceforth  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  Spencer’s  mental  possessions. 

It  has  been  remarked  with  truth  that  Spencer  w'as  ecpially 
brilliant  at  both  synthesis  and  analysis.  After  what  has  been 
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said  it  will  be  evident  that  his  facility  in  these  two  different 
modes  of  thought  arose  from  the  same  mental  characteristic 
as  has  been  already  mentioned.  C)f  a  wonderful  synthesis,  the 
entire  Synthetic  Philosophy  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  And 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts  of  analysis  in  English  litera¬ 
ture  is  to  be  found  in  that  division  of  ‘  The  Principles  of  Psy- 
‘  chology  ’  in  which  intellectual  operations  are  all  reduced  to 
the  establishment  of  relations  between  simple  states  of  feeling. 

Of  the  purely  receptive  side  of  his  intellectual  activity  little 
need  be  said,  .-'ave  that  it  was  very  poorly  developed.  In  a 
letter  to  Leslie  Stephen,  Spencer,  then  seventy-nine  years  of  age, 
wrote  : 

‘  When  w'ith  my  uncle,  from  thirteen  to  sixteen,  my  accjuireinents 
were  limited  to  Euclid,  algebra,  trigonometry,  mechanics,  and  the 
first  part  of  Newton’s  “  Principia.’  To  this  equipment  I  never 
added.  During  my  eight  years  of  engineering  life  I  read  ne.\t  to 
nothing — even  of  professional  literature.  Then,  as  always,  I  was 
an  impatient  reader  and  read  nothing  continuously  except  novels 
and  travels,  and  of  these  but  little.  I  am  in  fact  constitutionally 
idle.  I  doubt  whether  during  all  these  years  I  ever  read  any  serious 
book  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch.’ 

And  again  he  wrote  :  ‘  1  never  could  read  books  the  cardinal 
‘  principles  of  which  1  rejected.’  Nothing  more  need  be  said 
to  show  that  on  the  receptive  side  his  mind  was  very  unusually 
neglected. 

A.  further  trait  of  Spencer’s  intellectual  nature  was  the  slow 
evolution  of  all  his  theories.  He  never  took  a  problem  and 
set  himself  to  puzzle  it  out.  Thinking  casually  upon  some 
topic,  a  new  idea  would  suddenly  occur  to  him.  This  idea 
would  give  a  strong  interest  to  the  subject  it  illuminated,  and 
after  a  time  would  lead  to  further  new  ideas,  or  extensions  of 
the  original  idea.  After  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  a  theory 
of  large  dimensions  would  have  grown  up.  It  is  to  this  habit 
of  never  puzzling  over  a  thing  that  Spencer  ascribes  the  absence 
of  wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  as  would  appear  natural  in  one 
who  had  thought  deeply.  This  freedom  from  wrinkles,  which 
surprised  George  Eliot  when  he  was  comparatively  young,  was 
retained  by  Spencer  into  old  age. 

Passing  now  to  his  emotional  characteristics,  we  find  the 
developement  to  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  the  intellect,  re¬ 
markably  uneven.  In  the  sentiment  of  veneration  and  of 
regard  for  authority  he  was  totally  deficient.  In  the  sentiment 
of  justice,  and  in  an  abstract  desire  for  the  im2)rovement  of 
humanity,  he  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  normal.  His  emotions, 
like  his  thoughts,  were  of  a  predominantly  ‘  re-representative  ’ 
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or  abstract  nature,  and  dwelt  but  little  upon  concrete  images. 
Though  he  never  had  anything  to  call  forth  his  affections,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  he  was  not  an  affectionate  man. 
In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Potter,  who  had  sympathised  with  him  on  his 
ill-health,  he  writes  : 


‘  You  are  doubtless  perfectly  right  in  attributing  my  present 
state  to  au  exclusively  intellectual  life.  No  one  is  more  thoroughly 
convinced  than  I  am  that  bachelorhood  is  au  unnatural  and  very 
injurious  state.  Ever  since  1  was  a  boy  (when  1  was  unfortunate  in 
having  no  brothers  or  sisters)  I  have  been  longing  to  have  my  affec¬ 
tions  called  out.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  myself 
but  half  alive  ;  and  have  often  said  that  I  hoped  to  begin  to  live 
some  day.’ 


As  a  child  he  was  deeply  devoted  to  his  father,  and  they 
remained  in  close  sympathy  till  the  time  of  his  father’s  death. 
But  as  Spencer  grew  older  the  absence  of  any  object  for  his 
affections  doubtless  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  his  character. 
The  fact  that  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  maintain  the  strictest  valetudinarianism,  combmed 
with  the  fact  that  there  was  no  other  person  on  whose  welfare 
his  attention  could  be  directed,  almost  of  necessity  implies  that 
he  became  inclined  to  egotism  as  he  grew  older.  But  the 
egotism  was  not  of  a  self-seeking  or  vidgar  kind.  As  is  re¬ 
marked  with  great  truth  by  Lady  Courtney  in  Dr.  Duncan’s 
‘  Life  and  Letters  ’ : 


‘  People  talk  of  Mr.  Spencer  as  having  a  large  measure  of  egotism, 
and  he  certainly  did  not  conceal,  as  most  of  us  do,  what  he  had  of 
that  quality ;  but  a  truly  vain  and  self-regarding  man  would  surely 
not  have  discouraged  admiration  and  flattery  as  he  did.  Not  only 
did  he  never  seek,  but  most  ungraciously  refused,  worldly  honours 
and  advancement  all  through  his  long  life.’ 


Sincerity  was  one  of  his  most  conspicuous  characteristics. 
In  many  ways  he  was  also  an  extremely  simple-minded  man, 
and  he  frequently  regrets  his  inability  to  interpret  the  motives 
of  others. 

Coming  to  the  final  division  of  Spencer’s  mind,  we  have 
already  given  a  quotation  to  indicate  his  inactive  and  indolent 
disposition.  With  reference  to  his  volitional  capacity,  we  find 
ourselves  obliged  to  differ  from  the  estimate  which  Dr.  Duncan 
appears  to  have  formed.  In  attributing  to  Spencer  an  ‘  in- 
‘domitable  will,’  Dr.  Dimcan  gives,  as  we  believe,  an  entirely 
erroneous  impression.  If,  by  the  possession  of  an  ‘  indomitable 
‘  will,’  is  meant  one  who  in  pursuit  of  some  high  and  distant  end 
throws  to  the  wind  all  thoughts  of  present  comfort  and 
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satisfaction,  and  with  set  teeth  and  violent  internal  struggle  sets 
to  work  to  achieve  that  end,  ‘  to  scorn  delights,  and  live 
‘  laborious  days,’  then  we  must  emphatically  ahirm  that  the 
description  is  totally  inapplicable  to  Herbert  Spencer.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  distinguished  by  a  signal  incapacity  for  carr3ring 
out  any  resolution  greatly  at  variance  with  his  immediate 
desires.  How,  then,  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  through 
many  long  years,  and  in  spite  of  his  being  a  confirmed  invalid, 
he  executed  the  project  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy,  which  he 
had  decided  to  undertake  while  yet  a  comparatively  young  man  ? 
There  are  two  answers  to  this  question.  The  first  is  that  the 
work  was  not  otherwise  than  agreeable.  It  afforded  a  mental 
exercise  and  satisfied  a  want  of  Spencer’s  system  :  a  want  which 
was  so  deep-rooted  that  even  when  the  Philosophy  had  been 
finished,  he  could  not  give  up  the  habit  of  writing  books.  The 
second  answer  is  indicated  in  the  Autobiography.  Speaking  of 
an  error  of  judgement  he  had  once  committed,  he  says  :  ‘  How 
‘  to  account  for  the  judicial  blindness  thus  disjilayed  1  do  not 
‘  know ;  unless  by  regarding  it  as  an  e.xtreme  instance  of  the 
‘  tendency  which  1  perceive  in  myself  to  be  enslaved  by  a  plan 
‘  once  formed — a  tendency  ...  to  become  for  a  time  possessed 
‘  by  one  thought  to  the  exclusion  of  others.’  In  another  place 
he  says :  ‘  There  was  here  again  illustrated  a  trait  on  which  I 
‘  have  before  commented — the  liabihty  to  be  tyrannised  over 
‘  by  a  resolution  once  formed.’  And  on  yet  another  occasion 
he  writes  :  ‘  Here  was  another  case  in  which  a  plan  once  fixed 
‘  upon  becomes  a  tyrant  over  me,  and  dictates  persistence 
‘  regardless  of  consequences.’  No  one  save  Spencer  himself 
seems  to  have  recognised  the  extreme  significance  of  this  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  enslaved  by  a  plan,  in  the  execution  of  his  works. 
A  plan  once  formed  could  not  be  shaken.  Even  when  a  rational 
estimate  of  the  circumstances  indicated  that  the  plan  should  be 
dropped,  the  force  of  the  will  was  insufficient  to  relax  the  rigid 
grasp  with  which  the  intellect  held  it.  This  tendency  to  mono- 
ideism,  when  morbidly  developed,  is  one  of  the  first  stages  of 
insanity,  and  it  is  then  generally  recognised  to  be  concomitant 
with  a  break-up  of  the  power  of  the  will.  And  though  in  Spencer 
the  tendency  was  a  thoroughly  healthy  one,  and  in  part  the 
foundation  of  his  genius,  yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  confuse  it  with 
the  natural  operation  of  the  will,  or  to  infer  from  its  presence 
that  the  will  was  more  than  ordinarily  developed.  That  it  was 
not  more  than  ordinarily  developed  is  shown  in  many  ways. 
He  had  little  power  of  suppressing  that  irritability  which  was 
brought  on  by  a  shattered  nervous  systenr,  in  spite  of  his  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fault.  He  could  not  constrain  his  attention  upon 
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a  subject  uninteresting  to  him.  Together  with  a  great  abomina¬ 
tion  of  all  forms  of  external  coercion,  he  had  little  power  of 
self-coercion.  These  are  not  the  signs  of  a  man  of  ‘  indomitable 

Summing  up  the  above  estimate,  we  find  Spencer’s  peculiar 
nature  to  arise  from  a  peculiar  distribution  of  characteristics. 
One  of  the  powers  of  the  intellect  we  found  to  be  abnormally 
developed,  while  the  other  was  unusually  quiescent ;  certain  of 
the  emotions  we  found  to  be  very  inten.se,  while  certain  others 
were  scarcely  experienced  at  all ;  and  a  disposition,  in  which 
little  active  energy  was  present,  we  also  found  to  be  somewhat 
deficient  in  energy  of  \vill.  A  warning  is  conveyed  to  tho.se 
who  consider  that  education  .should  invariably  aim  at  an  equal 
developement  of  the  mind  on  all  its  sides. 

The  details  of  Spencer’s  character  gain  their  chief  interest 
from  the  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  them  greatly  aids  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  his  works.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  value  which  the  future  will  .set  upon  the  Synthetic  Philo¬ 
sophy.  But  it  is  certain  that  its  effect  upon  modern  thought 
has  been  profovmd.  Just  as  there  are  many  who  make  use  of 
the  terms  ‘  survival  of  the  fittest  ’  and  ‘  evolution  ’  without  being 
aware  that  the  one  certainly  and  the  other  most  probably  was 
introduced  by  Spencer  into  the  English  language,  so  there  are 
many  who  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Spen¬ 
cerian  philo.sophy,  but  remain  totally  unaware  of  their  indebted¬ 
ness.  Probably  the  effect  of  a  system  like  Spencer’s  is  worked 
out  far  more  by  invisible  means,  such  as  alterations  in  the 
prevailing  modes  of  thought  and  .sentiment,  than  in  the  external 
and  visible  .symbols  which  imply  definite  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  dogmas.  But  any  attempt  to  appraise  the  work  of  a 
philosopher  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  future  is  inevitably 
vitiated  by  our  entire  ignorance  of  the  standpoint  which  the 
future  will  take  up. 

Does  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  then  afford  no  indications 
of  the  future  course  of  social  developement  ?  Beyond  such  as 
are  involved  in  an  increasing  sociality  aniong  mankind,  it  affords 
none.  Yet,  by  taking  one’s  stand  upon  the  platform  of  the 
Synthetic  Philosophy,  and  peering  intently  into  the  dim  and 
distant  future,  there  appears  to  be  shadow’cd  forth  upon  the 
darkness  a  vague  and  hazy  outline  of  a  higher  form  of  society. 
Perhaps  in  dealing  with  one  who  speculated  so  widely  it  may 
not’be^out  of  place  to  attempt  one  further  speculation. 

It  is  almost  universally  assumed  by  those  who  think  at  all 
about  the  matter  that  the  futrire  evolution  of  the  human  race 
will  be  in  the  direction  of  increased  intellect.  If  an  artist 
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attempts  to  (lolinoate  the  human  being  of  the  future,  it  is 
always  with  the  brain  and  skull  immensely  developed,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  body  proportionately  dwarfed.  The  assumption 
in  favour  of  this  belief  seems  so  obvious  that  it  has  occurred  to 
few  to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests.  Yet,  when 
this  is  done,  not  only  do  we  find  that  there  are  no  grounds  what¬ 
ever  for  it,  but  on  the  contrary  there  appears  every  probability 
that  in  a  future  age  a  limit  will  be  set  upon  intellectual  de- 
velopement.  If  we  accept  hedonism  for  our  earthly  ideal,  as 
everyone  in  practice  now  does,  it  seems  a  necessary  inference 
that  mental  developement  will  idtimately  take  the  course  of  an 
increase,  not  in  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  in  those  faculties 
which  enable  the  possessor  to  sustain  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  happiness.  Though  the  pleasures  of  intellectual  exercise 
are  considerable,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
which  arise  from  a  high  degree  of  emotional  and  aesthetic  cultiva¬ 
tion.  And  the  mental  specialisation,  which  intellectual  opera¬ 
tions  demand,  is  antagonistic  to  the  mental  specialisation  which 
is  implied  by  the  capacity  for  sustaining  intense  emotional 
activity  over  long  durations  of  time.  It  is  therefore  clear  that, 
other  things  equal,  the  most  desirable  goal  for  the  final  develope¬ 
ment  of  mankind  is  not  one  in  which  the  intellectual  side  is  of 
supreme  importance,  but  one  in  which  the  emotional  side  and 
the  capacity  for  sustaining  happiness  have  reached  their  limit. 
But  at  present  other  things  are  not  equal.  The  process  of 
subduing  Nature  and  the  conversion  of  natural  forces  to  human 
ends  have  as  yet  gone  but  a  short  distance,  and  for  their  further 
consummation  great  strides  of  intellect  have  yet  to  be  made. 

In  a  recent  w'ork  *  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester  has  set  forth  the 
luminous  conception  that  the  destinies  of  mankind  will  some 
day  be  largely  within  their  own  control.  Hitherto  the  laws  of 
nature  have  moulded  human  destinies,  with  but  little  human 
opposition  or  guidance.  The  quality  of  future  generations  has 
been  left  wholly  to  ‘  chance  ’ — that  is  to  say,  to  the  unimpeded 
operation  of  natural  laws  such  as  the  ‘  survival  of  the  fittest.’ 
Paijiful  di.seases  carry  off  daily  large  numbers  of  people.  The 
environment  of  the  human  race  is  still  unadapted  to  a  large 
proportion  of  its  needs.  The  enumeration  of  all  such  failures 
of  human  control  is  an  enumeration  of  the  fortresses  yet  to  be 
carried  by  highly  developed  intellect.  But  it  is  no  longer  a 
wild  hope  that  those  fortresses  w’ill  ultimately  surrender.  The 
final  triumph  of  the  intellect,  the  complete  subjection  of  Nature, 
and  entire  control  by  mankind  of  his  destinies  can,  in  the  opinion 
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of  many,  only  be  a  question  of  time.  And  when  mankind  is  fully 
equipped  for  dealing  with  his  environment,  when  all  contagious  and 
painful  tliseases  are  stamped  out,  when  the  art  of  government  is 
wholly  understood  and  no  longer  a  matter  of  dispute,  when  soimd 
principles  of  education  are  universally  practised,  when  the  laws 
of  human  character  have  been  brought  within  the  realm  of 
science  so  that  it  is  known  what  t)rpes  of  mind  are  most  desirable 
and  how  those  types  may  best  be  produced,  when,  in  a  word, 
mankind  is  the  complete  master  of  the  conditions  of  his  exist¬ 
ence,  then  the  intellect  will  have  found  its  goal,  and  an  era  will 
commence  in  which  the  ability  to  sustain  happiness  is  the  great 
objective.  Just  as  men  have  now  passed  through  what  may 
be  called  the  ‘  physical  age  ’  in  which  strength  of  muscle  and 
physical  bravery  were  the  standards  of  virtue,  so  some  day  will 
they  pass  through  the  ‘  intellectual  age  ’  in  which  stren^h  of 
intellect  and  persistence  of  effort  are  everyw'here  held  up  for 
admiration,  and  they  will  arrive  at  the  third  or  ‘  moral  age  ’  in 
which  the  highest  consummation  of  happiness  will  be  reached. 
In  the  first  stage  the  highest  honours  are  accorded  to  him  who 
is  the  best  fighter,  in  the  second  stage  to  him  who  has  reached 
the  highest  intellectual  eminence,  and  in  the  third  stage  to  him 
who  conduces  most  to  the  happiness  of  his  fellows.  At  the 
outset  of  civilisation  physical  force  was  necessary  for  welding 
small  societies  into  large  ones  ;  later  on  w'ar  was  directed  not 
against  other  men  but  against  Nature  ;  and,  last  of  all,  war  will 
totally  cease.  And  it  seems  not  improbable  that  when  the 
final  state  is  reached,  mankind  will  look  back  upon  Herbert 
Spencer  as  one  of  the  most  typical  developements  of  the 
‘  intellectual  age.’ 
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Art.  VTL— colonial  POLICY  UNDER  THE 
EARL  OF  ELGIN. 

Debates  on  Colonial  Questions  in  Hansard  from  Fd)ruary  1900 
to  April  1908,  and  Blue-books  and  Parliamentary  Papers 
published  by  the  Colonial  Ojfce  during  the  same  ])eriod. 

hen  the  composition  of  the  administration  formed  by  Mr. 

’  ’  Asquith  in  April,  1908,  was  made  public,  it  was  observed 
with  some  surprise  that  the  only  member  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s  Cabinet  who  had  not  been  included  in 
the  new  Cabinet  was  Ijord  Elgin.  If  Lord  Elgin  desired  to  take 
advantage  of  the  conjuncture  to  retire  from  office  because— 
which  was  possible  enough — he  did  not  find  himself  in  sufficient 
accord  with  the  general  policy  of  his'  colleagues,  or  for 
reasons  of  health,  or  for  other  private  reasons,  there  would  be 
no  more  to  be  said.  No  statement  to  this  effect  has,  however, 
been  made,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  liord  Elgin  was  not  even 
asked  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  retire.  It  was,  we  suppose, 
deemed  to  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  vacancy  in 
the  Cabinet  in  addition  to  that  made  by  the  loss  of  the  late 
Prime  Minister  in  order  to  make  new  appointments  and  the 
circulation  of  places  possible  ;  it  was  thought  that  the  character 
of  Lord  Elgin  would  make  it  safe  to  choose  him  for  a  sacrifice, 
and  it  was  perhaps  more  or  less  consciously  felt  that  for  certain 
reasons,  which  we  shall  indicate  later,  the  sacrifice  would  be 
acceptable  to  an  awe-inspiring  section  of  the  party  at  present 
in  power.  Mr.  Asquith  had,  of  course,  technically,  a  perfect 
right  to  constitute  his  new  Cabinet  as  he  pleased,  subject  to 
the  King’s  sanction ;  but  when  a  single  Minister  who  has  served 
the  country  long  and  well  is  chosen  for  exclusion,  without 
explanation  of  any  kind,  the  action  is  a  marked  one  and  calls 
for  some  comment. 

Lord  Elgin  comes  of  the  ancient  and  distinguished  line  of  the 
Scottish  Bruces.  He  is  the  third  in  succession  of  his  family 
to  hold  high  public  office.  His  grandfather  was  the  famous 
Ambassador ;  his  father,  as  Governor-General  of  Canada,  did 
more  than  any  other  statesman  to  place  the  relations  of  the 
self-governing  Colonies  and  the  Imperial  Government  on  the 
true  basis,  and  died,  in  India,  after  too  short  a  period  of  office 
as  Viceroy.  The  present  Lord  Elgin,  after  holding  a  minor 
post  or  two,  was,  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  selected  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  at  the  end  of  1893,  to  succeed  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
the  Government  of  India.  That  great  charge  is  never  an  easy 
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burden,  and  during  Lord  Elgin’s  tenure  of  power,  1894  to  1899, 
those  old  enemies — pestilence,  famine,  and  frontier  war — had 
to  be  encountered  in  somewhat  violent  forms.  All  who  were 
associated  with  Lord  Elgin  in  his  work  in  India,  or  who  saw’ 
it  from  the  India  Office,  would  agree  that  he  carried  it  through 
quietly,  effectively,  and  judiciously.  He  was  not,  indeed,  and 
never  has  been,  a  man  inclined  to  initiate  great  changes  or, 
as  the  phrase  now  is,  ‘  new  departures.’  Lord  Elgin  has  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  cautious  and  circumspect  Scottish  intellect 
and  temperament ;  averse  to  taking  large  risks  for  the  sake 
of  possible  gains,  and  more  disposed  to  follow  and  safeguard 
the  course  of  events  than  to  attempt  to  create  it.  He  was 
open  also  to  criticism  as  meeting  inadequately  the  social  specta¬ 
cular  exigencies  of  Indian  life,  and  confining  himself,  in  this 
field,  to  the  minimum  of  that  which  was  officially  necessary. 
It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  said  that  there  are  dangers  in 
grandiose  developements  of  imperial  ritual  in  India,  and  that, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  British  rulers  should  content  themselves 
with  the  substance  of  power,  leaving  to  native  potentates  the 
outward  forms.  A  Briton  is  not  at  his  best  when  riding  in  state 
on  a  highly  adorned  elephant.  Those  who  saw  most  intimately 
Lord  Elgin’s  work  in  India  best  appreciated  its  merit.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  quote  from  a  letter  which  ‘  a  former  member  of  the 
‘  Viceroy’s  Council  in  India  ’  wrote  to  the  ‘  Spectator  ’  on  the 
occasion  of  Lord  Elgin’s  retirement  from  the  Colonial  Office. 
He  says : 

‘  The  roll  of  Indian  Viceroys  contains  many  a  great  name,  but  no 
one  filled  that  high  office  more  worthily  than  Lord  Elgin.  His 
time  in  India  was  not  a  smooth  one.  Mahratta  sedition  and  the 
Poona  murders  necessitated  legislation  which  was  personally 
distasteful  to  him.  The  Tirah  War  broke  out  with  unexampled 
suddenness.  Then  a  disastrous  famine  swept  over  the  land ;  and 
this  w’as  followed  by  the  onset  of  plague,  which  for  a  time  seemed 
to  threaten  the  whole  fabric  of  society.  All  these  troubles  were 
met  by  him  promptly  and  wdth  unruffled  calm.  None  of  us  who 
were  in  daily  contact  with  him  ever  saw  him  lose  his  head  or  his 
temper.  I  only  once  saw  him  perturbed,  and  that  was  when  a  high 
official  on  one  occasion  had  not  played  quite  straight  with  him; 
Lord  Elgin,  wlio  was  always  absolutely  loyal  to  his  subordinates, 
could  not  understand  any  one  he  trusted  being  disloyal  to  him.  In 
Council  he  was  always  judicial.  He  invited  the  freest  expression 
of  opinion,  wlietlier  it  accorded  with  his  own  views  or  not.  He 
adhered  firmly  to  his  decisions,  but  bore  no  grudge  against  those 
who  differed  from  him ;  and  we  all  knew  that  his  conclusions,  whether 
we  agreed  with  them  or  not,  were  formed  solely  with  reference  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  right  thing  to  do,  without  any  thought 
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of  hiiusolf,  or  of  how  liis  proposed  course  of  action  would  affect 
either  his  personal  convenience  or  his  reputation.  During  forty 
years  of  official  life  I  have  served  under  many  good  chiefs,  but  none 
of  them  have  equalled  Lord  Elgin  in  single-minded  devotion  to 
duty  and  the  State.’ 

During  the  interval  between  his  return  from  India  in  1899 
and  his  appointment  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  1905,  Lord  Elgin, 
at  the  request  of  the  Conservative  Prime  Minister,  presided  over 
two  or  three  Royal  Commissions.  The  most  important  of  them 
was  that  which  inquired  into  the  rcsidts  of  the  test  to  which 
our  military  system  was  put  by  the  South  African  War,  a  Com¬ 
mission  which  transacted  a  very  large  business  in  the  remarkably 
short  space  of  about  ten  months,  and  by  its  exhaustive  criticism 
made  clear  the  defects  of  the  system  and  j)repared  the  way  for 
the  constructive  work  done  by  Lord  Esher’s  Committee  and 
the  Army  Council.  After  an  interval  filled  by  presiding  over 
the  small  Executive  Commission  charged  with  the  partition  of 
endowments  between  the  rival  divisions  of  the  Scottish  Free 
Church,  a  task  demanding  great  patience  and  tact.  Lord  Elgin 
joined  the  Ministry  formed  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
a  brother  Scot,  in  December  1905  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  and  the  appointment  was,  at  the  time,  greeted  with 
general  satisfaction.  It  was  felt  that  the  Colonial  Office  had. 
like  the  Foreign  Office,  been  placed  in  safe  hands.  Moderate 
and  sensible  Liberals  felt  nervous  on  this  side,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ments  in  question  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  opening  strength 
of  the  new  Government. 

Lord  Elgin  was  not,  however,  .so  well  suited  to  the  political  as 
to  the  administrative  .side  of  life.  To  be  an  honest,  judicious, 
and  skilled  administrator  is  not,  it  ap])ears,  sufficient  to 
insure  a  secure  place  in  Government.  A  man,  to  hold  his 
own,  must  either  be  an  orator,  or  for  some  other  re.ason 
able  to  exert  an  influence  over  the  w'ills  and  imagination 
of  the  many;  or  he  must  by  means  of  skilful  use  of  wealth 
or  by  other  forms  of  cleverness  be  a  force  inside  the  inner 
politico-social  circle  of  his  party.  Either  of  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  is  sufficient ;  to  combine  the  two  in  a  very  high 
degree  would  give  supreme  power.  If  one  has  to  choose, 
the  first — that  of  the  man  impressing  his  personality  upon  the 
vision  and  imagination  of  the  democracy — is  the  more  exciting 
role ;  but  to  take  it  one  must  be  either  a  man  of  the  heroic  huild, 
like  Bismarck  or  Rhodes,  or  a  .supremely  good  actor.  Lord 
Rosebery  had  the  best  qualifications  for  playing  the  double 
part  in  the  outer  and  inner  political  world,  and  if  he  mi.ssed 
becoming  a  constitutional  Caesar  it  was  for  want  f)f  perseverance. 
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patience,  and  industry.  Ijord  Elgin  had  no  position  in  either 
world.  He  is  not  a  good,  or  even  a  fluent,  orator ;  he  shrinks  from 
publicity ;  of  all  men  he  is  the  least  anxious  to  act  a  role  or  to 
obtain  popular  applause ;  nor  has  he  any  interest  or  position  in 
that  inner  political- social  world,  with  its  clustering  knots  of 
clever  and  attractive  people,  and  its  outlying  sphere  of  influence 
in  the  literary  and  philosophical  and  purely  mundane  regions, 
which  is  so  great  a  power  in  the  London  arena.  Mr.  Asquith 
himself,  unlike  his  immediate  predecessor,  inhabits  a  good  deal 
this  inner  world,  as  well  as  the  outer  one  of  public  combat. 
Lord  Elgin  lived  in  neither,  and  he  has  been  eliminated.  It  is, 
however,  of  evil  augury  for  the  future  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  that  a  man  who  has  served  ably  and  well  in  several 
capacities,  and  especially  in  the  greatest  Government  by  far 
of  those  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  should,  after  being  invited 
to  accept  a  Secretaryship  of  State,  and  after  discharging 
to  the  satisfaction  of  reasonable  men  the  heavy  labours 
connected  with  it,  be  excluded  from  what  is  virtually  if  not 
technically  the  same  administration.  Lord  Elgin  has  been 
virtually  dismissed  from  office.  He  belonged  to  no  social 
clique  ;  and  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  act  a  part  and  advertise 
his  value.  For  party  purposes  it  may  have  been  de.sirable,  for 
aught  we  know,  to  redistribute  places  in  the  Ministry.  But  the 
country  suffers  when  any  minor  considerations  outweigh  those  of 
the  public  .service. 

In  the  great  Government  Offices  a  large  part  of  the  work  never 
comes  to  the  Cabinet  Minister  at  all.  Nine-tenths  of  that  which 
does  come,  in  ordinary  times,  is  of  a  non-party  political  character, 
and,  allowing  for  personal  idiosyncrasies,  would  be  decided  by 
a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal  Minister  in  much  the  .same  way, 
upon  the  advice  of  the  permanent  officials.  Possibly  at  some 
times  and  in  some  offices  almost  the  whole  work  is  of  this  kind. 
But  Lord  Elgin  took  over  the  Colonial  Office  from  Mr.  Lyttelton, 
in  December  1905,  at  a  moment  of  considerable  difficulty.  The 
affairs  of  South  Africa  had  for  several  years  been  the  arena  of 
violent  controversy  between  the  political  parties  in  this  country, 
and  when  the  Liberals,  after  ten  years  of  exile,  succeeded  to 
power,  their  principles,  their  pledges,  and  the  feelings  of 
their  adherents  necessitated  a  sudden  turn  to  the  wheel  of 
policy.  The  position  was  the  more  difficult  in  that,  although 
Lord  Milner  in  the  summer  of  1905  had  retired  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  South  Africa,  he  had  been  succeeded  by  Lord  Selborne, 
a  member  of  the  Conservative  Cabinet.  Lord  Selborne  did  not 
offer  to  retire,  and  the  new  Government  did  not  like  to  recall 
him,  though  they  were  urged  to  do  so  in  some  portions  of  their 
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press,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  take  a  step  which  would 
have  violently  alienated  the  British  population  in  South  Africa, 
partly  also  because  of  the  laudable  desire  for  continuity  in 
imperial  administration  felt  by  the  wiser  among  them.  The 
position  was  embarrassing,  and  that  it  ended  well  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  Lord  Elgin  and  Lord  Selborne  were  both  of  them 
good  and  honourable  men,  sensitive  of  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  each  of  them  able  to  understand  the  other’s  position. 
Lord  Selborne  was  a  Governor  who  had  been  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
and  Lord  Elgin  was  a  Cabinet  Minister  who  had  been  a  Governor, 
and  that  during  most  of  his  time  under  the  supreme  control 
of  a  Secretary  of  State  belonging  to  the  opposite  political  party. 
Both  of  them  could  understand  the  interests  of  ‘  Imperial 
‘  Government  ’  as  opposed  to  those  of  Party  Government.  It 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  still  men  of  this  kind  on  both  sides  that 
enables  our  party  system  to  work  fairly  well  in  connexion  mth 
world- wide  empire.  Despatches  intended  for  publication  can  be, 
and  are,  alleviated  by  private  correspondence  between  the 
servants  of  the  Crown  at  home  and  abroad,  explaining  political 
necessities  and  conveying  more  personal  expressions  of  opinion. 
The  public  is  sometimes  a  little  deceived,  but  the  greater  interests 
are  saved. 

When  Lord  Elgin  took  office,  the  principles  of  Lord  Milner 
held  full  sway  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
Lord  Milner  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  larger  part  of 
the  Liberal  party  by  the  line  wffiich  he  had  followed  before  the 
war,  during  the  war,  and  after  the  war.  The  terms  of  peace 
at  the  end  of  the  w^ar  had  secured  to  the  Boers  a  pledge  of  the 
introduction  of  representative  institutions  leading  up  to  full 
self-government.  That  is  to  say,  the  new  Colonies  were  to  be 
passed  through  the  stage  through  which  all  the  self-governing 
Colonies  have  passed  before  being  admitted  to  the  full  develope- 
ment  in  w’hich  the  existence  of  the  Government  depends  on 
the  will  of  the  nation  as  expressed  by  the  .support  of  a  majority 
in  an  entirely  elected  representative  assembly.  England  her¬ 
self  passed  through  this  stage,  and  did  not  emerge  from  it  till 
after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  not  fully  even  then.  Lord 
Milner  was  anxious  to  defer  this  final  stage  as  long  as  possible ; 
but  he  had  concurred  in  the  grant  of  representative  institutions 
for  the  Transvaal  made  by  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  constitution  of  1905 
which  never  came  into  actual  operation.  By  this  constitution 
the  executive  of  the  Transvaal  would  still  have  been  appointed 
from  above,  and  would  not  have  depended  on  the  majority  of 
the  assembly.  In  that  assembly  there  was  to  be  a  minority  of 
nominated  or  official  non-electcd  members,  and  it  was  thought 
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that  these,  combining  with  the  representatives  elected  by  the 
British  districts,  would  secure  a  working  majority  for  legislative 
purposes.  Ijord  Milner’s  policy  was  consistent,  lie  wished 
to  delay  the  gift  of  full  self-government  until  land  settlement 
and  the  economic  do  velopcment  of  the  mining  and  urban  industries 
had  brought  in  an  increase  of  British  poi)ulation  sufficient  to 
hold  the  Dutch  in  check,  and  until  a  new  Dutch  generation  had 
grown  up  more  remote  from  the  memories  of  the  Republic  and 
the  war. 

All  progress  in  the  Transvaal  depended  on  the  steady 
working  of  that  great  wheel,  the  gold  mining  industry,  and  in 
order  to  maintain  and  develope  that  industry  a  steady  and 
permanent  labour  force  was  required.  Skilled  labour  could 
be  obtained  from  England ;  unskilled  labour  was  supplied  by 
the  natives,  but  was  at  that  time  deficient  in  quantity,  and,  as 
it  still  is,  inferior  in  quality.  Hence  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
labour,  a  step  which  gave  rise  to  a  vehement  agitation  in  England 
highly  injurious  to  the  late  Government.  The  Liberals  before 
they  came  into  office  were  pledged  up  to  the  hilt  to  abolish  the 
system  of  indentured  Chinese  labour.  But  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  had  also  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  would 
accept  the  decision  on  the  subject  of  a  fully  self-governing 
Transvaal.  No  step  could  therefore  be  taken  until  such  a  Trans¬ 
vaal  existed,  except  to  stop  the  further  recruiting  of  coolies  in 
China.  The  Debates  on  the  subject  convey  the  impression  that 
Lord  Elgin  and  his  colleagues  at  first  proposed  to  leave  the 
free  decision  of  the  whole  question  to  the  Transvaal  Parliament ; 
but  that  this  line  of  policy,  when  indicated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  so  ill  received  by  their  followers  that  they  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  it  at  a  day’s  notice,  and  to  substitute 
their  final  policy  whereby  the  destruction  of  the  Chinese  labour 
system  was  made  a  fundamental  part  of  the  new  Trans¬ 
vaal  Constitution.  The  danger  that  they  might  either  have 
to  give  mortal  offence  to  their  more  fanatic  followers  at  home, 
or  to  face  an  united  Transvaal  on  the  question  of  renewal 
of  contracts,  was  not  indeed  entirely  and  finally  removed 
till  General  Botha  came,  in  1907,  to  the  Colonial  Conference, 
and  agreed,  after  some  delay  and  dubious  utterances,  to 
deprive  the  mine-owners  and  the  Chinese  labourers  of  their 
right  under  the  original  contracts  to  agree  for  a  second  term 
of  indentured  labour,  obtaining  at  the  same  time  an  imperial 
guarantee  to  a  loan  of  five  millions  for  agricultural  and  other 
economic  developements  in  the  Transvaal.  Such  was  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  complicated  situation  which  Lord  Elgin  had  to 
face  when,  in  December  1905,  he  took  over  command  at  the 
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Colonial  Office.  His’speeches  give  the  impression  that  he  felt 
a  sincere  objection  to  the  system  of  Chinese  labour,  but  only  on 
grounds  to  which  even  its  supporters  must  allow  that  great  weight 
attaches.  He  thought  that  the  system  of  indentured  labour 
was  justified  when  used  as  it  long  has  been  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mauritius,  and  Natal.  In  these  cases  the  Indians  are  brought 
over  at  the  expense  of  the  importers,  and  have  to  work  out  their 
cost  of  importation  by  some  years  of  indentured  labour  at  fixed 
low  wages.  They  then  become  free  labourers,  and  can  acquire 
property,  so  that  the  whole  system  can  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of 
immigration.  This  certainly  constituted  a  mighty  difference, 
and  it  was  in  this  feature  of  compulsory  repatriation  that  the 
whole  difference  lay  between  the  two  systems.  Lord  Elgin,  in 
his  first  speech  on  the  subject,  said  with  perfect  truth  that  the 
system  on  the  Hand  could  not  be  fairly  described  as  slavery. 
The  fanatical  opponents  of  Chinese  labour  never  forgave  this 
honest  expression  of  opinion,  which  was  oi  course  used  against 
them  by  their  opponents  ;  Lord  Elgin  was  sus})ected  and  accused 
of  anti-Liberal  tendencies ;  and  thenceforth  his  expulsion  from 
the  Governnrent  was  from  time  to  time  demanded  by  some  of 
the  exponents  of  the  extreme  view  in  the  Press. 

Assuming  that  full  constitutions  were  to  be  conferred  upon 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  praise  of  the  painstaking  way  in  which  they  were 
drafted,  and  it  was  an  excellent  idea  of  Lord  Elgin’s  to  send  a 
small  Commission  to  South  Africa  with  a  view  of  bringing  to  an 
agreement  the  Dutch  and  British  parties  upon  the  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  franchise  and  the  first  distribution  of 
seats.  A  good  deal  of  the  success  of  that  Commission  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  able  and  conciliatory  an  official  as 
Sir  Francis  Hopwood  was  a  member  of  it.  Lord  Milner  still 
from  time  to  time  expresses  his  dislike  of  the  whole  transaction 
— he  did  so  at  some  length  and  with  eloquence,  derived  from 
heartfelt  conviction,  so  lately  as  at  the  dinner  of  the  South 
African  Association  in  May  last.  It  is,  however,  best  to  accept 
the  facts,  and  to  refer  as  little  as  possible  to  the  might-have-beens. 
Lord  Milner’s  policy  really  involved  the  delay  of  the  grant  of  the 
new  Constitution  for  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  years,  till  a  new 
generation  had  grown  up,  and  it  would  not,  we  tliink,  have  been 
pos.sible  in  any  case  to  delay  it  for  nearly  so  long.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  quite  different  in  the  days  when  the  North 
American  and  Australasian  Coloixies,  the  t'ape,  and  Natal  were 
put  through  long  periods  of  probation,  and  the  population, 
British  or',,Dutch,  of  ,the  Transvaal  was  of  a  very  different  cha¬ 
racter.  With  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  enjoying  full  self-goveni- 
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ment  next  door  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  even  the  British 
population  in  the  new  Colonies,  able  men  of  business,  and  skilled 
artisans  and  miners,  would  long  have  been  content  to  live  under 
the  paternal  control  of  Downing  Street.  It  was,  we  think,  best 
to  make  the  full  concession  of  self-government  at  once,  and  not 
to  wait  until  it  was  the  result  of  a  constitutional  struggle. 
Mr.  Churchill,  in  one  of  his  speeches  said  rather  aptly  that  if  you 
left  one  ridge  it  was  good  tactics  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  next, 
and  not  to  halt  in  the  intervening  valley.  The  Liberal  policy 
was  warmly  approved  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  the  fine  speech 
which  he  made  at  the  Guildhall  in  1907,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  is  an 
expert  in  the  relations  of  distinct  races  composing  a  single 
nation.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  before  the  decision 
of  policy  the  question  had  been  submitted  to  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  1907,  as  perhaps  it  should  have  been,  a  majority 
of  the  Premiers  w'ould  have  approved  of  the  grant  of  full  self- 
government.  That  this  is  so  is  a  great  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  the  pohcy  which  has  been  followed  of  trusting  all  the  White 
Colonies  with  the  full  management  of  their  affairs.  It  certainly 
could  not  have  been  supposed  that  Lord  Elgin,  the  grandson  of 
the  Lord  Durham  whose  famous  report  was  the  foundation 
of  this  policy,  and  the  son  of  the  Lord  Elgin  who  more  than 
any  other  man  established  in  practice  the  principles  then  laid 
down,  would  take  any  other  view.  It  may  be  added  that 
in  the  South  African  case  the  policy  was,  incidentally  and  un¬ 
intentionally,  a  good  stroke  of  business  from  the  international 
point  of  view.  The  German  F oreign  Office  may  well  have  counted 
in  the  great  game  which  it  plays  against  England  all  over  the 
world  upon  a  Boer  population  discontented  because  kept  under. 
A  Dutch  rising  in  South  Africa,  supported  from  German  South- 
West  Africa,  would  have  been  a  formidable  diversion  in  the 
event  of  war  with  England,  just  as  the  mutinous  state  of  a 
discontented  Ireland  went  far  to  paralyse  our  striking  power 
in  the  earlier  half  of  the  war  against  the  French  Revolution.  It 
is  also  almost  certain  (and  this  is  an  important  matter)  that  delay 
in  the  grant  of  full  self-government  to  the  new  Colonies  would 
have  deferred  that  voluntary  political  federation  or  union  of 
all  the  South  African  States  which  now  appears  to  be  rapidly 
approaching,  and  to  be  the  best  solution  of  many  stUl  existing 
difficulties.  On  the  whole  the  Liberal  Government  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  this  policy,  and  the  ungratefully 
used  Lord  Elgin  on  having  carried  it  smoothly  through  for  them. 
We  have  to  accept  the  fact  of  a  dominantly  Dutch  South  Africa, 
but  the  country — except  the  German  and  Portuguese  territories — 
is  now  all  under  the  British  flag,  and  it  may  well  be  hoped  and 
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believed  that'^the  timely  concession  of  full  liberty  will  make  it, 
in  its  own  interests,  a  friendly  nation,  loyal  to  the  Crown,  and 
contented,  and  even  in  the  end  proud  to  form  part  of  the  greatest 
of  empires. 

The  Liberal  Government  are  certaiidy  open  to  the  criticism 
that  they  should  have  made  better  pension  or  compensation 
terms  for  the  English  officials  in  the  two  Colonics,  but  this,  as  the 
Service  undoubtedly  ret^uired  much  retrenchment,  would  have 
been  difficult  to  effect  on  at  all  a  large  or  satisfactory  scale. 
No  doubt  English  officials  have  suffered  and  will  suffer  more 
through  change  of  Government,  and  perhaps  the  Imperial 
Government  under  whose  auspices  they  were  appointed  in  some¬ 
what  excessive  numbers  should  itself  have  given  some  com¬ 
pensation  to  those  whose  services  were  terminated  without 
any  fault  of  their  own. 

One  difficulty  which  a  federated  South  Africa  ought  to  meet 
more  successfully  than  the  State  Governments  is  that  of  the 
questions  affecting  natives.  The  wiser  policy  of  Cape  statesmen 
will  be  called  in  to  redress  the  narrower  policy  of  Natal.  The 
troubles  in  Natal  from  15>0()  till  now  have  proved  that  a  Govern- 
inent  and  Parliament  representing  a  small  oligarchy  of  white 
tradesmen  and  farmers,  who  are  guided  by  their  interests,  is 
incompetent  to  rule  more  than  ten  times  their  number  of  natives. 
The  brief  history  of  self-governing  Natal  has  been  an  alternation  of 
careless  oppression  and  violent  suppression.  The  Report  of  the 
Commission  which  the  Natal  Government  itself  appointed  after 
the  melancholy  scenes  of  11)0(3  contains  the  fullest  condemnation 
of  the  existing  system,  and  shows  that  under  the  influence  of 
excessive  taxation,  rack-renting,  usury,  game  laws,  destruction 
of  native  customs,  morals,  and  self-respect,  all  the  worst  evils 
which  formerly  afflicted  Ireland  are  growing  up  in  Natal  like 
weeds.  It  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  there  was  a  partial 
insurrection  in  190(3.  It  can  be  no  small  oppression  which  made 
natives  say  in  evidence  that  their  woes  were  so  great  that  if  any 
nation  stronger  than  the  British  appeared  they  would  fly  to  it 
for  succour.  It  was  unfortunate  that,  in  1897,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
sanctioned  the  annexation  of  Zululand  to  Natal.  It  should, 
like  Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland,  have  been  kept  under 
direct  Imperial  control  until,  at  any  rate,  the  federation  of  South 
Afi'ica,  and  then  only  transferred  to  the  Federal  Government 
under  conditions  calculated  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  natives. 
The  correspondence  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
Natal  Government  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  published 
in  Blue-books  shows  how  little  direct  power  of  interference 
the  former  retains.  It  is  as  difficult  to  make  a  self-governing 
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Colony  adopt  a  reform,  as  it  is  to  make  an  outside  power,  like 
the  Congo  State ;  perhaps  it  is  more  difficidt.  Short  of  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  a  Constitution  by  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
supported,  if  necessary,  by  military  force,  there  is  no  way  of 
doing  it,  if  advice  fails.  Lord  Elgin  did  well  to  send  to  Natal 
Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  one  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  officials  in  the 
Colonial  Service.  In  the  long  run  a  man  of  his  experience, 
patient  fortitude,  and  clearness  of  vision,  is  bound  to  exert  a 
salutary  influence,  and  there  are  faint  but  cheering  signs  that 
the  Natal  Government  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  more  salutary 
native  policy.  We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  most  for¬ 
midable  problems  arising  from  the  relations  between  the  white, 
native,  and  Asiatic  elements  of  the  South  African  population. 
The  Liberal  party  in  this  country,  acting  on  hereditary  principles, 
are  very  naturally  inclined  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  native 
interests  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  understand  that  very  little 
can  be  done,  and  that  when  self-government  has  been  conceded 
intervention  is  more  likely  to  intensify  than  to  remove  the 
wrongs  which  the  weak  may  suffer.  There  are  limits  to  endurance, 
however,  and  the  Imperial  Government  cannot  entirely  close  its 
ears  to  the  appeal  of  weak  native  popidations  whom  it  has  handed 
over  to  the  control  of  white  settlers.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
conditions  might  arise  in  South  Africa  which  required  a  stronger 
remedy  than  the  mere  expression  of  opinion.  But  opinion  is  a 
great  power,  and  if  some  expression  is  given  to  it  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  on  such  occasions  as  that  offered  by  the  publication 
of  the  Natal  Native  Affairs  Commission’s  Report,  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  do  good  in  the  end,  though  the  criticism  may  be  resented 
at  first.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  steady  pressure 
of  what  has  been  nicknamed  ‘  Exeter  Hall  ’  opinion,  but  is 
really  the  opinion  of  a  wider-minded  and  le.ss  self-interested 
community,  on  the  treatment  of  natives  in  the  old  days  of 
Cape  Colony,  and  the  action  consequently  taken  by  the  Crown 
Colony  Government,  though  it  had  the  effect  of  driving  a  mass 
of  Cape  Boers  northward,  like  the  Israelites  leaving  Egypt, 
to  meet  strange  and  eventful  destinies,  did,  on  the  other  hand, 
produce  in  (’ape  (’olony  more  favourable  conditions  for  the 
natives  than  they  have  found  elsewhere.  Under  a  system  of 
self-goveniment  the  Imperial  Government  have  rarely  any 
leverage  by  which  they  can  enforce  their  views  on  questions  like 
those  of  the  treatment  of  Asiatics  and  natives  in  South  Africa. 
‘Influence  is  not  Government,’  said  Washington,  yet  it  is  some¬ 
thing,  and  so  far  as  it  is  something  it  is  used  for  good  by  wise 
ministers  like  Lord  Elgin  through  their  correspondence  with 
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Governors,  which  sometimes  does,  but  more  often  does  not,  appear 
in  the  Blue-books. 

In  other  parts  of  Africa  belonging  to  the  Empire  the  natives 
are  under  direct  Imperial  control,  and  can  be,  and  are,  ruled 
with  a  view  to  their  good,  undeflected  by  an  exclusive  regard 
to  the  interests  of  a  white  minority.  This  is  true  on  the  whole, 
though  recent  events  in  East  Africa  show  that  there  is  some 
danger  of  inter-racial  complications  arising  in  that  quarter. 
The  most  interesting,  though  not  the  most  beautiful  or  healthy, 
part  of  our  tropical  African  dominions  is  Nigeria.  The  succes¬ 
sive  reports  by  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  gave  an  enthralling  picture 
of  the  rapid  establishment  of  the  British  Peace  in  a  land  of 
Mohammedans  and  Pagans.  It  is  hardly  realised  by  what  an 
astonishing  use  of  credit  or  prestige  we  hold  this  immense  and 
fertile  region  with  its  large  and  warlike  population.  A  few 
hundred  Englishmen,  civilians,  and  officers,  without  the  aid  of 
a  single  company  of  white  soldiers,  exercise  the  imperial  force. 
Emirs,  a  few  years  ago  our  enemies  on  the  field,  are  now  friends, 
and  the  wise  Indian  policy  of  leaving  to  them  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  substance  and  form  of  power  has  been  pursued. 
The  chief  achievement  of  Lord  Elgin’s  administration  in  these 
parts  has  been  the  commencement  of  the  trans-Niger  railway, 
destined  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  Northern  Nigeria  and  to  open 
up  to  commerce  a  magnificent  agricultural  region.  Lancashire 
has  thrown  itself  into  this  movement,  and  before  many  years 
have  passed  the  cotton  bales  drawn  from  Nigeria  may  make  our 
manufacturers  independent  of  the  hazardous  American  supply. 
Lord  Elgin  wisely  appointed  Sir  Percy  Girouard  to  succe^ 
Sir  Frederick  Lugard  in  the  government  of  Northern  Nigeria, 
with  a  view  to  the  rapid  driving  on  of  this  great  railway  scheme, 
and  the  new  Governor  has  already  shown  that  he  is  not  only  an 
enterprising  engineer,  but  eminently  fitted  mother  respects  to  rule 
this  interesting  province  of  the  Empire.  It  is  satisfactory  that 
a  French  Canadian  should  be  taking  this  leading  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire.  Lord  Elgin  has  seen  during  his  term 
of  office  the  usual  average  of  petty  wars  or  punitive  expeditions 
in  tropical  Africa,  most  of  which,  for  want  of  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents,  share  the  fate  of  the  heroes  who  lived  before  Aga¬ 
memnon,  and  are  never  heard  of  by  the  English  public.  The 
doors  of  our  temple  of  Janus,  if  we  had  one,  would  be  as  rarely 
closed  as  those  of  the  temple  at  Rome.  But,  as  Gibbon  some¬ 
where  says,  the  deep  internal  repose  of  the  Empire  was  hardly 
broken  by  the  distant  clash  of  arms  on  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube. 
Fortunately,  to  bear  long  rancour  for  defeat  is  a  vice  which 
does  not  exist  among  the  uncivilised.  In  the  year  following  a 
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sanguinary  punishment,  native  races  will  often  be  the  best  of 
friends  and  subjects. 

In  the  Pacific,  during  Lord  Elgin’s  rule,  a  new  and  interesting 
form  of  con-dominion  has  been  established  by  the  New  Hebrides 
Convention  between  France  and  England,  which  is  at  any  rate 
an  interesting  proof  of  the  efiicacy  of  the  ‘  entente  cordiale.’ 
Another  episode  during  this  period,  in  which  the  Colonial  Office 
and  the  Foreign  Office  were  jointly  concerned,  has  been  the  latest 
variation  of  the  eternal  questions  arising  from  the  annual  visits  of 
countless  fish  to  the  Newfoundland  waters.  Lord  Lansdowne 
happily  solved  the  question,  so  far  as  concerned  the  French 
rights  dating  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  but  there  remained 
those  of  the  Americans.  The  Liberal  Government  have  been 
blamed  for  over-riding  the  laws  of  the  Newfoundland  Legislature 
in  order  to  establish  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  Americans  pending 
a  reference,  to  which  the  American  Government  had  agreed, 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal  of  the  questions  at  issue  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  Treaty  of  1818.  This  action  was,  however, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  unreasonable  behaviour  of  this  small 
Colony,  or  rather  of  its  autocratic  Prime  Minister,  and  a  Con¬ 
servative  Government  could  not  and  would  not  have  acted 
otherwise.  It  is  impossible  to  allow  international  peace  to  be 
endangered,  or  even  good  relations  with  the  United  States  to  be 
disturbed,  on  a  question  of  dubious  rights,  for  the  sake  of  pedantic 
regard  to  the  constitutional  claims  of  a  Colony  like  Newfoundland. 
There  must  be  a  certain  proportion  observed  in  these  matters. 
Sir  Robert  Bond  brought  his  case  before  the  Colonial  Conference 
in  1907,  but  did  not,  after  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  explained  how 
the  matter  stood,  obtain  much  support  from  the  other  Premiers. 
The  incident  was  an  interesting  example  of  the  discussion  of  a 
line  of  foreign  policy  by  this  Imperial  Council.  At  future  Con¬ 
ferences  there  may  well  be  much  developement  of  the  discussion, 
in  secret  committee,  of  Imperial  policy  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  general  line  of  relations  with  foreign  powers. 

The  Conference  of  1907  was  the  most  striking  and  historically 
picturesque  event  wliich  took  place  during  Lord  Elgin’s  term  of 
office.  It  will  be  considered  by  historians  of  the  future  to 
mark  an  important  stage  in  the  developement  of  relations 
between  the  States  which  compose  the  self-governing  part  of 
the  Empire.  There  was  something  striking  and  of  the  best 
possible  omen  in  the  appearance  at  a  Conference  of  British 
Premiers  of  General  Botha,  only  five  years  from  the  close  of  the 
South  African  War,  side  by  side  with  Dr.  Jameson,  only  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  the  Raid  inseparably  associated  with 
his  name.  Lord  Elgin  presided,  but  the  Chiefs  of  each  Depart- 
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ment  concerned  witli  Imperial  affairs — War  Office,  Admiralty, 
Treasury,  Board  of  Trade,  Post  Office,  Foreign  Office — took 
the  labouring  oar  when  the  discussion  related  to  their  business. 
So,  for  instance,  that  prolonged  debate  on  commercial  relations 
and  the  fiscal  question,  which  was  the  most  spectacular  though 
not  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  Conference  of  1907, 
was  sustained  on  behalf  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Lord  Elgin,  representing  the  Colonial 
Office,  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  first  of  the  topics  for 
discussion,  the  constitutional  developement  of  the  Conference 
itself.  Here  there  was  a  most  interesting  conflict  of  views  and 
sentiments  resulting  in  a  Resolution  which,  though  unsatisfying 
to  the  more  impatient  spirits,  marks  a  distinct  progress  in  con¬ 
structive  developement.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  in  his  circular  despatch 
of  April  1905,  had  raised  the  question.  He  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  birth  in  1887,  and  the  growth  of  the  Colonial 
Conference,  proposed  that  it  should  now  assume  the  title  of 
‘  Imperial  Council,’  and  suggested  that  a  continuity  should  be 
given  to  its  existence  and  operations  by  the  constitution  of  a 
Joint  Commission,  with  a  secretarial  staff  attached,  who  should 
have  a  permanent  existence  and  should  inquire  into  matters 
referred  to  them  by  the  Conference  or  some  of  its  members, 
and  make  recommendations.  This  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
in  a  still  wider  form  advocated  at  the  Conference  by  the  statesmen 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Cape  Colony  ;  but  it  was  opposed  by  Canada, 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  new  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  represented  by  Lord  Elgin,  was  also  opposed  to 
the  more  daring  policy.  But,  as  usually  happens,  by  asking 
much,  the  advocates  of  change  got  something,  and,  in  this  case, 
that  something  was  of  no  small  importance.  In  reading  the 
Report  of  the  Conference  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  form 
of  the  most  important  first  Resolution  arose  out  of  the  discussion, 
as  a  vase  is  moulded  out  of  the  chaotic  material  on  the  potter’s 
wheel.  By  this  Resolution  a  permanent  character  and  a  loose 
constitution  were  given  to  the  Conference,  the  equal  status 
of  ‘  His  Majesty’s  Governments  ’  of  the  various  States  of  the 
Empire  was  acknowledged,  the  end  of  the  old  Colonial  relation 
was  marked  by  the  substitution  of  the  word  ‘  Dominions  ’  for  the 
word  ‘  Colonies,’  and  of  the  term  ‘  Imperial  Conference  ’  for 
that  of  ‘  Colonial  Conference,’  and  by  the  declaration  that  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  instead  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  is  to  be  the  President  of  the  Conference.  These  changes 
symbolically  denote  that  the  Conference  is  no  longer  one  between 
the  Colonial  Minister  and  representatives  of  the  Colonies,  but 
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between  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other 
free  and  morally  equal  Governments  within  the  Empire.  The 
change  of  terms  marks  the  change  of  thought  and  feeling 
on  these  subjects,  and,  again,  the  effect  of  words  upon  thought 
and  feelings  is  incalculable.  There  was  one  proposal,  more  im¬ 
portant  than  it  seems  at  first  sight,  namely,  the  establishment  of 
a  secretariat  in  the  service  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  and  quite 
independent  of  the  Colonial  Office,  for  which  Mr.  Dealdn  and 
Dr.  Jameson  fought  hard,  and  were  resisted  with  obstinacy  by 
Lord  Elgin  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  All  that  they  could  obtain 
was  a  reorganisation  of  the  Colonial  Office,  which  would  in  any 
event  have  probably  soon  been  made  for  reasons  of  domestic 
convenience.  The  only  importance  of  this  reform  is  that  it 
may  prove  to  be  a  modest  first  step  towards  the  evolution 
of  a  special  department  for  the  transaction  of  business  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  free  Governments  of  the 
Empire. 

M  e  are  arriving  at  the  point  at  wliich  a  larger  re-organisation 
by  way  of  division  and  specialisation  of  functions  is  becoming 
necessary.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  his 
Permanent  and  Parliamentary  Under-Secretaries  have  to  deal 
with  two  classes  of  absolutely  distinct  work.  They  transact 
the  business  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  with  the  self- 
governing  dominions,  and  this  is  akin  to  the  work  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  They  control  the  administration  of  the  Crow'n  Colonies 
and  Protectorates,  and  this  resembles  the  work  of  the  India 
Office,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  work  of  the  central  Government 
of  India  controlling  provincial  and  native  authorities.  The  two 
kinds  of  work  are  so  different  that  they  require  distinct  habits 
of  mind.  It  is  difficult  for  a  high  official  to  turn  rapidly  from 
one  to  the  other  ;  the  business  is  too  large  to  be  transacted  both 
properly  and  without  delay.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  may  have  to  turn  in  a  single  morning’s  work  from 
papers  relating  to  diplomatic  questions  with  regard  to  North 
American  fisheries,  or  the  boundary  of  Canadian  jurisdiction, 
or  the  effect  of  a  merchant  shipping  law  passed  by  New'  Zealand, 
or  the  relation  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States  in  Australia, 
to  others  relating  to  the  custody  of  Buddhist  temples  in  Ceylon, 
the  disputed  election  of  a  Greek  bishop  in  Cyprus,  the  purchase 
of  steamers  for  the  river  Niger,  the  eccentric  conduct  of  an 
official  who  has  gone  off  his  head  in  the  loneliness  of  a  Pacific 
island,  the  sale  of  opium  at  Singapore,  the  finances  of  Mauritius, 
land  tenure  in  East  Africa,  native  marriage  law  in  West  Africa, 
a  violent  strike  of  black  labourers  in  Trinidad,  the  progress  of 
sleeping  sicl-incss  in  Uganda,  or  that  of  a  ‘  mad  mullah  ’  in 
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Somaliland ;  or  to  the  method  of  dealing  with  such  unpleasing 
secret  associations  as  that  of  the  ‘  human  leopards  ’  in  Ashanti 
or  Sierra  Leone.  When  I^ord  Elgin,  by  a  short  telegram,  caused 
on  the  following  morning  the  protesting  resignation  of  the 
Government  of  Natal,  the  fault  was  due  to  hasty  wording. 
Accidentally  he  had  addressed  the  Governor  of  a  self-governing 
colony  in  terms  which  would  have  been  suitable  if  addressed 
to  the  Governor  of  a  Crown  Colony.  One  can  easily  imagine 
a  wearied  permanent  official  who  had  been  engaged  all  day, 
and  who  was  mainly  engaged  most  days,  on  Crown  Colony  work 
bringing  in  to  an  equally  jaded  Secretary  of  State,  a  few  minutes 
before  7  p.m.,  the  draft  of  a  telegram  hastily  prepared  to  meet 
a  pressing  political  emergency.  The  greater  specialisation 
which  has  been  established  by  Lord  Elgin  in  the  Colonial  Office 
will  do  something  to  meet  this  difficulty,  but  the  excessive 
pressure  on  the  heads  of  the  Department  is  not,  we  should  think, 
very  much  relieved.  The  Natal  incident  is  only  one  of  several 
during  the  last  few  years  which  have  shown  the  danger  of 
loading  the  brain  of  a  single  responsible  Minister  with  work  too 
great  and  too  diverse.  To  compare  large  things  with  small, 
it  is  like  giving  too  much  work  to  a  railway  signalman.  Sooner 
or  later  there  will  be  a  give  in  the  over-wrought  nerves  and  an 
accident  will  occur.  Apart  from  accidents,  there  is  the  ob¬ 
jection  that  if  the  heads  of  an  office  have  so  much  to  do  that 
they  carmot  do  it  properly,  they  will  be  forced  to  delegate  the 
real  power  in  important  affairs  to  minor  officials  who  draft 
despatches  which,  for  want  of  time,  must  be  signed  after  the 
most  superficial  study.  At  the  present  time  the  real  power 
of  the  Prime  Minister  is  being  diminished  by  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  affairs  with  which  he  has  nominally  to  deal,  just 
as  the  real  power  of  the  King  was  by  the  same  process  destroyed. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  Prime  Minister  to  keep 
a  hold  on  all  important  matters  of  legislation  and  administra¬ 
tion,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Pitt  or  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  same  thing  is  true  throughout  the  administration,  and 
especially  in  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Foreign  Office.  The 
invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  alone  has  made  an  immense 
difference  in  the  speed  and  volume  of  business.  Government 
throughout  becomes  more  and  more  departmentalised  under 
the  increasing  pressure,  and  in  the  departments  themselves 
real  power  tends  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  minor  officials 
of  the  different  sections.  Every  Minister  at  the  head  of  a  great 
department  complains,  first,  that  he  has  no  time  to  study  ade¬ 
quately  C^ibinet  memoranda  and  papers  on  affairs  not  relating 
to  his  own  department ;  and,  sccomlly,  that  he  has  no  time  to 
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master  properly  the  work  of  liis  own  department.  Thus  developes 
bureaucratic  government,  properly  so-called ;  and  already,  to 
discover  the  real  authors  or  originators  of  decisions  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance,  research  would  have  to  be  pursued  halfway 
down  the  official  hierarchy.  When,  at  the  Conference  of  1907, 
Mr.  Dealdn  and  Dr.  Jameson  pressed  the  proposal  of  an  Imperial 
secretariat  independent  of  the  Colonial  Office,  they  were  en¬ 
countered  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  question  :  ‘  To  whom,  since 
‘  the  members  of  the  Conference  inhabit  different  quarters  of  the 
‘  earth,  and  only  meet  once  in  four  years,  is  this  secretariat  to  be 
‘  responsible  ?  ’  They  replied  :  ‘  To  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
‘  United  Kingdom,  as  President  of  the  Conference.’  And  on  the 
follomng  morning  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
was  produced  to  say  that  he  had  so  much  already  to  do  that  he 
could  not  possibly  undertake  this  additional  work.  Evidently, 
both  in  the  United  Kingdom’s  internal  administration  and  in 
its  external  relations,  the  volume  of  business  has  outgrown  the 
capacity  of  the  channels  which  formerly  served  to  conduct  it, 
and  if  government  is  to  be  efficient  much  re-arrangement  is 
necessary.  The  most  feasible  step  in  this  direction,  so  far  as 
regards  Colonial  affairs,  is  that  there  should  be  one  Secretary 
of  State  for  correspondence  with  the  self-governing  dominions, 
and  another  for  the  administration  of  the  Crown  Colonies  and 
Protectorates.  Vast  additions  have  been  made  within  the  last 
twenty  years  to  the  latter  group — even  in  the  last  few  months 
a  great  province  has  been  added  to  the  States  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  the  volume  of  business  derived  from  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  business  connected  with 
the  self-governing  dominions  is  by  no  means  so  large,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  requires  the  most  delicate  and  careful  hand¬ 
ling,  besides  social  intercourse  and  speech-making,  and  more 
time  ought  to  be  given  to  each  affair.  There  would  therefore 
be  ample  occupation  for  two  Ministers  in  the  work  which  is  now 
done,  in  an  imsatisfactory  way,  by  one.  Till  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Army  and  the  Colonies  were  under  a 
single  Secretary  of  State.  A  division  of  responsibility  then  took 
place,  and  a  further  differentiation  will  soon  be  necessary ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  well,  will  be  desirable. 

Even  if  the  British  Empire  in  Africa  has  attained  to  its  final 
limits  the  developement  of  that  which  is  already  acquired  would 
make  the  work  too  great.  If  we  had  not  handed  over  to  the 
white  colonies  the  control  of  their  own  affairs,  the  work  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Colonial  Office  would  be  crushing.  And  who  can 
say — looking  at  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  vast  territories 
nominally  covered  by  Congolese  and  Portuguese  administration — 
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that,  more  or  less  against  our  will,  still  further  expansion  is 
not  yet  to  come  ?  We  dare  not,  with  history  before  our  eyes, 
say,  like  Jove,  unveiling  to  his  Cytherean  daughter  the  scroll  of 
the  destiny  of  the  Romans  ; 

‘  His  ego  nec  metas  reruin  nec  tempora  pono  : 

Iinperium  sine  fine  dcdi.’ 

But  we  may  doubt  whether  our  book  of  ex])ansion  has  reached 
its  last  chapter.  Even  in  the  case  of  Rome,  if  the  Vatican  may 
be  taken  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Palatine,  the  prediction 
attributed  by  Virgil  to  the  Father  of  the  Gods  is  not  yet  finally 
falsified,  and  it  is  a  curious  speculation  whether,  if  the  British 
Empire  were  to  dissolve,  any  spiritual  power,  formed  on  its 
model  and  inspired  by  its  genius,  would  in  like  manner  survive 
the  temporal. 

We  have  reviewed  the  course  of  events  connected  with  the 
Colonial  Office  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  of  Lord  Elgin’s 
term  of  service  there.  W'e  have  expressed  upon  grounds  con¬ 
nected  with  the  character  and  credit  of  ail  ministration  our  regret 
that  the  Prime  Minister  should  have  thought  good  to  bring  that 
faithful  and  honourable  service  to  an  end  for  reasons  connected 
apparently  with  nothing  better  than  supposed  party  expediency ; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  Lord  Crewe  will,  like  his  predecessor, 
carry  on  the  work  with  ability  and  prudence;  although,  as 
he  is  also  saddled  with  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Lords — 
no  sinecure  in  these  days — he  will  have  less  time  to  give  to  it. 
The  truth  is  that  in  these  great  de})artnients  policy  and  routine 
are  so  well  established  that,  so  long  as  the  political  chief  is  a 
man  of  ordinary  tact  and  sagacity,  business  proceeds  in  much 
the  same  way  whatever  man,  belonging  to  whatever  party,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Office.  Strong  individual  genius  counts  for 
much  in  times  and  plaices  where  order  is  still  struggling  with 
chaos,  and  where  everything  has  still  to  be  created.  India, 
during  the  gradual  conquest ;  Egypt  as  Lord  Cromer  found  it ; 
Nigeria  in  the  days  of  Sir  George  Goldie  and  Sir  Frederick 
Lugard,  and  even  now ;  England  under  Cromwell ;  Fraiice  when 
Bonaparte  took  it  in  hand — th.se  arc  the  scenes  where  great  men 
of  action  can  play  a  striking  part.  In  the  beginning  men  create 
institutions,  in  the  end  institutions  mould  and  govern  men. 
Rules  of  action  become  so  strong  that  it  requires  almost  super¬ 
natural  insight  in  a  Minister  to  see  that  they  are  but  rules  and 
not  eternal  principles,  and  almost  heroic  strength  to  resist  their 
application.  The  ingenious  I\Ir.  Butler  made  the  inhabitants  of 
his  Erewhon,  or  city  of  Nowhere,  destroy  betimes  all  machinery 
more  elaborate  than  hand  tools,  because  they  foresaw  that 
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if  they  did  not  arrest  its  growth  beyond  this  point  they  would 
become  slaves  to  machines,  and  have  to  pass  all  their  time  in 
tending  them  and  feeding  them.  There  really  is  this  danger 
both  with  regard  to  material  machinery  and  to  the  moral 
machinery  which  we  call  administrative  (or  ecclesiastical) 
institutions.  There  is  always  a  tendency  in  the  perfection  of 
institutions  to  lead  to  the  deterioration  of  the  individuals  who 
work  them  or  work  for  them.  For  instance,  the  accumulation 
and  careful  use  of  precedents  tends  to  destroy  originality.  The 
Colonial  Office  can  at  a  very  short  notice  turn  out  any  kind  of 
constitution,  from  a  fully  developed  self-governing  colony 
constitution,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  down  througli 
constitutions  containing  varied  checks  on  popular  power,  to  the 
lowest  types  of  political  life  adapted  to  newly  annexed  savages. 
It  keeps  them  all  in  stock  like  a  shopman  Ids  wares.  This  is 
useful,  but  it  tends  towards  mechanic  routine  and  mental  im¬ 
poverishment  through  the  use  of  accumulated  instead  of  personal 
effort.  The  main  check  upon  official  routine — that  is,  upon 
doing  things  merely  because  they  have  been  done  before — 
is  the  infusion  of  non-official  life  through  the  Ministers  taken 
from  the  parliamentary  arena.  But  if  the  w'ork  of  a  single 
office  is  too  large  and  diversified,  the  routine  soon  becomes  too 
strong  for  the  non-official  life  which  is  drowned  in  it.  If  the 
work  of  a  man  is  far  too  great  for  the  time  which  he  has  to  give, 
he  is  compelled  to  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance — that  is, 
the  routine  of  his  office.  In  the  case  of  the  Colonial  Office  it  is, 
we  think,  a  pity  that  there  is  not  rather  more  circulation  of 
home  officials  to  Crown  Colony  service,  and  of  men  who  have 
serv'cd  in  the  Colonies  to  the  Colonial  Office.  It  should  be  made 
a  condition  of  appointment  to  the  Colonial  Office  that  the  man 
appointed  should  be  liable  to  be  sent  to  serve  for  a  term  abroad. 
It  cannot  be  good  for  the  mind  and  originality  of  any  man  to 
ascend  the  same  official  staircase  daily  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  to  the  age  of  sixty.  So  far  as  possible,  for  the  same  reasons, 
the  appointment  to  be  the  ‘  permanent  ’  head  of  any  Govern¬ 
ment  office  should  be  given  to  a  man  who  had  experience  and 
qualifications  not  connected  with  that  particular  office.  In 
the  case  of  the  Foreign  Office  it  is  always  possible  to  bring  home 
an  ambassador  for  that  post ;  in  the  case  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
either  to  bring  home  a  distinguished  Governor,  or,  as  was  done 
on  the  last  occasion,  to  promote  the  well-proved  head  of  an 
office  of  less  standing  to  the  vacancy.  In  these  ways  much  can 
be  done  to  maintain  salt  and  freshness  of  atmosphere  in  an 
office  and  to  support  the  power  of  reason  against  the  power  of 
routine. 
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Art.  VIIL— the  DUG  DE  CHOISEUL. 

1.  Le  Due  ct  la  Duchesse  de  Choiseul.  Par  Gaston  Maugras. 

Paris :  Plon-Nourrit  et  Cie.,  1003. 

2.  Tm  Disgrace  du  Due  etdela  Duchesse  de  Choiseul.  Par  Gaston 

Maugras.  Paris  :  Plon-Nourrit  et  Cic.,  1903. 

3.  Memoires  du  Due  de  Choiseul.  Paris :  Plon-Nourrit  et  Cie., 

1904. 

4.  I'.tudes  sur  la  Politique  Etrangire  dti  Due.  de  Choiseul.  Par 

Alfred  Bourguet.  Paris  :  Plon-Nourrit  et  Cie.,  1907. 

5.  Le  Die  de  Choiseul  et  V Alliance  Espagnole.  Par  Alfred 

Bourguet.  Paris  :  Plon-Nourrit  et  Cie.,  1906. 

6.  Choiseul  et  Voltaire.  Par  Pierre  Calmettes.  Paris  :  Plon- 

Nourrit  et  Cie.,  1902. 

!  T  may  be  said  that  the  present  important  status  of  England 
and  Germany  was  gained  in  the  Seven  Years’  AVar.  To 
that  long-continued  struggle  England  largely  owes  her  colonial 
j)ossessions  and  her  command  of  the  sea,  Germany  the  greater 
part  of  her  territory.  These  enormous  gains  were  made  at  the 
expense  of  France  and  Austria,  and  a  part  of  the  price  was  the 
partition  of  Poland.  Frederick  IT.  opposed  Maria  Theresa ; 
Pitt,  Choiseul.  It  is  Choiseul  who  lost  worlds  and  won  ladies 
with  the  same  gay  exterior,  but  who  none  the  less  fought  ably 
and  struggled  patiently  against  insurmountable  odds,  whose 
diverse  character  we  shall  make  some  attempt  to  analyse. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul  was  a  man  who  led  a  double  life.  He 
was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  a  statesman.  Those  who  are  bom 
to  a  high  station  have  often,  in  some  degree,  to  mingle  business 
and  social  engagements  in  their  lives,  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
filled  the  highest  offices  as  a  statesman  with  conspicuous  ability. 
For  a  considerable  period  he  controlled — so  far  as  a  private 
individual  could  under  a  nearly  absolute  government — the 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  France.  At  the  same  time  he 
play^  the  part  of  a  grand  seigneur  both  in  Paris  and  at  Chante- 
loup.  He  lived  with  the  gayest  of  his  contemporaries,  neg¬ 
lecting  none  of  the  so-called  pleasures  of  his  time ;  he  enjoy^ 
women’s  society,  and  he  talked  and  corresponded  freely  with 
men  of  letters. 

A  life  so  full  and  so  varied  as  this  can,  within  a  limited  space, 
be  no  more  than  outlined.  Its  political  landmarks  and  inclina¬ 
tions  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  and  some  estimate  given 
of  leading  points  in  his  policy.  His  manner  of  life,  so  ty])ical 
of  his  age,  so  unlike  anything  before  or  since,  can  only  be  lightly 
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indicated,  but  perhaps  a  portrait  may  be  sketched  of  one  of  the 
chief  characters  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

‘  Cela  durera  bien  autant  que  moi  ’  was  the  thought  with 
which  Louis  XV,  comforted  himself  in  his  declining  years. 
It  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  Louis  XI V.’s  celebrated  mot,  ‘L’Etat 
‘  e’est  moi  !  ’  The  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  energy 
implied  in  the  proud  boast  of  Louis  XIV.  were  both  wanting 
in  his  grandson,  whose  cynical  saying  indicates  not  only  the 
difference  between  their  personal  characters  but  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  between  their  times.  The  personal 
obligation  w'hich  Louis  XIV.  took  upon  himself,  his  timid  and 
irresolute  successor  to  the  throne  found  a  burden  which  his 
manner  of  life  continually  tended  to  make  heavier ;  and  when 
he  at  times  roused  himself,  and  attempted  to  introduce  a  personal 
and  dominant  note,  independent  of  his  council,  into  his  foreign 
relations,  it  was  in  secret,  and  to  the  detriment  of  his  ministers’ 
work.  The  times  had  radically  altered  since  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque’s  one-man  rule ;  public  opinion,  assisted  by  the  philosophers, 
now  exerted  an  influence  so  great  that  it  must  be  acknowledged  ; 
the  country  would  no  longer  bear,  and  was  not  now  in  a  state 
to  furnish,  the  demands  made  upon  it.  The  policy  of  Louis  XV., 
who  realised  this,  w'as  a  laissez-faire  policy.  As  he  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  future — the  existing  state  of  things 
would  last  his  time,  he  hoped — he  concerned  himself  little  about 
the  condition  of  the  nation  at  large  when  it  did  not  affect  him 
personally.  But  he  needs  must  have  ministers  who  would  insure 
security  to  his  reign,  give  their  master  as  little  trouble  as  might 
be,  and  supply  him  with  the  sums  required  to  provide  him  with 
paramours  and  favourites.  To  such  a  depth  had  sunk  the 
king  w'hom  his  hopeful  subjects,  in  the  early  days  of  his  reign, 
had  named  the  ‘  Well- Beloved.’  It  was  fortunate  for  the  nation 
that,  with  a  king  who  held  such  view's,  in  such  times,  it  pos¬ 
sessed  a  patriotic  and  a  capable  minister,  for  he  had  to  grapple 
with  no  less  an  opponent  than  Pitt,  whose  entire  aim  was,  if 
possible,  to  annihilate  France,  and  who  was  waging  a  war  of 
extermination.  England  and  France,  rivals  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world,  were  every'where  trying  to  oust  each  other, 
and  the  struggle  was  ultimately  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  pos¬ 
sessions  beyond  the  seas. 

The  Government  of  England  and  the  Protestant  succession 
were  daily  growing  in  strength.  Absolute  monarchy  w'as  in 
decadence  in  France,  which  w'as  ruled  by  a  king  who  treated  his 
conquests — so  he  boasted — ‘  non  en  marchand  mais  en  roi,’  * 

*  Louis  XV.  at  conclusion  of  War  of  Austrian  Succession. 
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and  therefore  relinquislied  them.  Unfortunately  for  this  grand 
policy,  the  nation,  like  the  individual  then  as  now,  which  drove 
the  closest  bargain  generally  won,  and  the  ‘  nation  of  shop- 
‘  keepers  ’  governed  by  men  accustomed  to  business  methods 
was  bound  to  succeed  in  the  conflict  between  the  constitutional 
and  the  absolute  monarchy.  Choiseul  clearly  saw  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  old  system  and  the  advantages  of  consti¬ 
tutional  liberty  for  a  minister. 

‘  II  n’en  est  pas  de  la  France  coinnie  de  I’Angleterre,  ou  un  corps 
de  la  nation  toujours  subsistant  inaintient  les  lois  et  les  priiicipes 
de  radministration  du  royaunie,  independaminent  du  Roi.  Le 
roi  d’Angleterre  change  de  niinistres  a  pen  pres  aussi  frequemment 
(pi’en  France,  mais  les  principes  de  I’Angleterre  nc  varient  pas. 
Sa  Majeste  Britaunique  pent  n’avoir  ni  connaissances,  ni  sens 
coinmun  ;  il  n’est  point  a  craindre  qu’elle  attaque  les  lois  de  la 
propriete  et  dc  la  liberte  anglaise,  qu’elle  leve  arbitrairement  des 
iinpbts,  qu’elle  detruise  par  negligence  ou  par  intrigue  la  marine 
d’Angleterre,  ni  qu’ellc  fasse  des  traites  avec  les  puissances  etrangeres 
contraires  a  I’iiiteret  de  son  royaume.  Le  roi  d’Angleterre  pent 
avoir,  coniine  un  autre,  une  Idle  de  mauvaise  vie  pour  maitresse, 
laquelle  serait  entouree  et  conseillee  par  ce  qu’il  y  avait  de  plus 
nieprisablement  vicieux  dans  toute  la  nation  ;  cette  fille  pourra 
acquerir  des  les  premiers  moments  le  plus  grand  ascendant  sur  son 
imbecile  amant ;  si  elle  parvenait  a  composer  son  ininistere  des 
especes  les  plus  decriees  en  tout  genre  des  trois  royaumes,  les  lois, 
les  forces  d’Angleterre,  la  surete,  la  liberte  et  la  propriete  de  chaque 
individu  anglais  n’en  seraient  pas  moins  a  I’abri  de  la  sottise  et  de 
la  mechancete  du  roi,  de  la  maitresse  et  des  ministres ;  de  sorte 
que  le  roi  d’Angleterre  a  I’avantage  de  pouvoir  s’avilir,  se  deshonorer 
sans  que  la  puissance  et  la  nation  anglaise  perdent  de  son  lustre. 

‘  En  verite  je  ne  crois  pas  qu’on  jouisse  du  memc  avantage  eii 
France.’  * 

Here  Choiseul  gives  vent  to  his  own  ministerial  grievances 
and  indicates  the  particular  evils  from  wdiich  the  country  suffered 
while  the  king  was  under  the  influence  of  Madame  du  Barry, 
whose  rule  he  had  in  vain  opposed.  The  passage  quoted  shows 
Choiseul’s  liberal  tendencies  and  the  burdensome  restrictions 
under  which  a  patriotic  minister  had  to  labour  in  an  absolute 
monarchy,  and  also  that,  when  a  popular  minister  expressed  such 
views,  the  days  of  absolute  monarchy  were  drawing  to  an  end. 

The  Seven  Years’  War  was  accompanied  by  a  complete  reversal 
in  the  grouping  of  the  European  States.  England,  directing  her 
energies  in  every  direction  against  France,  entered  into  a  secret 
alliance  with  Prussia,  her  old  foe,  who  had  hitherto  relied  upon 
the  friendship  of  France,  while  Fiance,  the  defection  of  Prussia 

*  Memoires,  pp.  135,  136, 
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being  proved,  accepted  the  advances  of  Austria.  France’s  tra¬ 
ditional  enemy  and  England’s  former  ally,  and  who  was  at  war 
with  Prussia.  When  Choiseul  was  sent  to  Vienna  in  1757  the 
new  agreement  had  been  signed,  but  he  was  never  in  entire 
sympathy  with  it. 

‘  Sans  partialite  aucune,  en  approfondissant  les  differents 
evenements  possibles,  je  crois  qu’en  bonne  politique  il  a  ete  tres 
l)ien  fait  de  conclure  un  traite  avec  la  cour  de  Vienne  et  de  deranger 
le  systeme  d’Angleterre  et  que  ceu.x  qui  out  desapprouve  la  liaison 
{wlitique  avec  la  cour  de  Vienne  ne  Tout  desapprouve  qu’apres  que 
le  traite  a  ete  fait,  sans  avoir  calcule  ni  approfondi  les  iuconvenients 
qu’il  y  aurait  eu  de  ne  le  pas  fairc.  .  .  .  Mais  ce  traite  devait-il 
etre  fait  comme  il  I’a  ete  ?  Je  n’ai  trouve  aucun  inconvenient  an 
traite  defensif.  11  etait  meme  naturcl  que  le  Roi,  ayant  connais- 
sance  des  desseins  de  I’Angleterre,  se  premunit  d’une  alliance 
considerable  en  Allemagne  pour  remplacer  la  perte  qu’il  faisait  de 
cellc  du  roi  de  Prusse.’  * 

In  fact,  Choiseul,  though  he  believed  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Austria  to  be  the  right  policy,  in  view  of  England’s  seduction 
of  Prussia,  did  not  at  all  approve  of  the  terms  of  the  new  treaty. 
What  were  Choiseul’s  recommendations  for  the  important  post 
which  he  held  at  a  very  critical  period  in  French  history  ? 
Of  high  birth — he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  in  France,  his  branch  being  settled  in  Lorraine — with 
a  first-rate  military  and  some  political  training,  and  more  than  all 
by  his  mental  equipment,  character,  and  temper,  the  Duke  was 
bound  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  world’s  work  of  his  time. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen — he  was  born  June  28,  1719 — Choiseul 
then  the  tiomte  de  Stainville,  but  whom  we  will  call  throughout 
by  his  later  title,  had  accompanied  Maria  Theresa  and  her 
husband  to  Italy  when  the  future  Emperor  of  Austria  took 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  afterwards  he  followed 
his  career  as  a  soldier,  fighting  with  Austria  against  the  Turks, 
ami  again  with  his  own  country  against  Austria  in  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession.  Next,  after  a  life  divided  between  his 
profession  and  days  of  pleasure  in  Paris,  Choiseul,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  was  made  ambassador  to  Rome — largely  through 
the  infiuence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

Choiseul’s  relations  with  the  Marquise  were  not  always  so 
happy.  At  first  he  held  aloof  from  the  new  ‘  maitresse  en  titre 
‘  du  Roi  et  du  Royaume.’ 

‘  Alors,’  he  continue.s,t  ‘  une  pareille  presentation  paraissait 
monstreus*!,  car  il  semblait  que  Ton  violait  toutes  les  regies  de  la 
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police,  de  la  justice  et  de  I’etiquette,  en  enlevant  a  un  fermier 
general  sa  fennne  au  milieu  de  Paris,  et,  apres  lui  avoir  fait  changer 
son  noin,  en  la  faisant  femme  d’une  qualite  it  etre  presentee.’ 

The  good  understanding  which  finally  prevailed  between  them 
was  by  reason  of  an  important  service  which  he  did  for  her, 
though  it  was  not  undertaken  with  such  an  object. 

The  amorous  intrigues  with  which  Louis  XV.  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  were  by  no  means  unknown  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  but  now  one  came  to  her  knowledge  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  dispossess  her.  In  1751  she  had  arranged,  much  against 
Choiseul’s  will,  a  marriage  between  a  relation  of  hers  and  one 
of  his,  the  Comte  de  Choiseul-Romanet.  She  soon,  however, 
had  reason  to  regret  the  match  and  to  fear  a  rival  in  the  lady. 
Free  as  was  Choiseid  in  his  private  life,  he  was  proud  of  his  name, 
and,  learning  of  the  intrigue,  he  interfered  in  time  to  save  his 
name  from  dishonour,  to  save  her  position  for  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  and  to  win  the  resentment  of  the  king.  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  who  was  always  keenly  aware  of  the  insecurity 
of  her  position,  warmly  expressed  the  gratitude  she  felt,  Choiseul’s 
aversion  to  her  was  overcome,  they  became  the  best  of  friends, 
and  finally  in  a  mamier  consolidated  their  interests. 

The  only  minister  who  obtained  any  empire  over  the  favourite, 
he  dominated  her  more  and  more  to  the  end  of  her  life.  ‘  He  has 
‘  an  influence  over  the  king  which  depends  in  no  way  upon  the 
‘  lady,’  *  wrote  Stanley,  the  peace  envoy,  to  Pitt,  June  8,  1761. 
‘  He  has  but  little  consideration  for  her,  sometimes  he  appears 
‘  brutal ;  when  she  wishes  to  speak  of  affairs,  he  replies  that 
‘  she  is  beautiful  as  an  angel ;  the  other  day  he  told  her  to  throw 
‘  a  memoire  into  the  fire.’  t  Again,  August  6,  Stanley  wrote 
on  the  same  subject : 

‘  Madame  de  Pompadour  has  ever  been  look’d  upon,  by  all  pre 
ceding  courtiers  and  ministers,  as  their  Tutelary  Deity,  under  whose 
auspices  only  they  could  exist  and  who  was  as  much  out  of  their 
reach  as  if  She  were  of  a  superior  class  of  Beings  ;  But  this  minister 
(Due  de  Choiseul)  is  so  far  from  bearing  a  Subordination  to  Her 
Influence,  that  He  seiz’d  the  first  occasion  to  deprive  Her  not  of  an 
Equality,  but  of  any  Share  of  Power,  reducing  her  to  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  Him,  even  for  those  Favours,  that  She  wants  for 
Herself,  and  Her  Dependents. 

‘  He  has  effected  this  great  change,  which  every  other  man 
would  have  thought  impossible  in  the  Interior  of  the  Court,  not  by 
plausibility.  Flattery  and  address ;  But,  with  a  high  hand,  with 

*  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

•f  Stanley  to  Pitt.  Chatham  Papers.  In  cipher. 
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frequent  Railleries,  and  Sarcasms,  which  would  have  ruined  any 
other,  and  in  short  by  a  clear  Superiority  of  Spirit  and  Resolution.’  * 

It  was  really  Madame  de  Pompadour  who  launched  Choiseul 
on  his  political  career,  for  no  post  coidd  be  obtained  without 
the  king’s  consent,  and,  still  put  out  with  Choiseul,  he  refused 
to  add  his  signature  when  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Saint- 
Contest,  presented  the  Duke’s  name  ;  it  was  the  Marquise  who 
finally  persuaded  him  to  it.  It  was  one  result  in  regard  to 
politics,  at  least,  for  which  the  country  had  cause  to  be  grateful 
to  her. 

Besides  the  aids  of  birth,  education,  and  friends,  Choiseul 
possessed  in  his  \vife  a  great  assistant.  His  marriage  with 
Louise  Honorine  Crozat  du  Ch.itel  t(jok  place  in  1750.  The 
marriage,  it  may  as  well  be  said,  was  arranged,  on  her  deathbetl, 
by  the  bride’s  sister,  Madame  de  Stainville,  who  was  one  of 
Choiseid’s  numerous  conquests  and  who  wished  him  to  profit 
by  her  sister’s  great  wealth.  The  bride,  a  child  of  fifteen, 
brought  her  husband  a  dowry  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  livres  in  rentes. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  regard  with  which  the 
Duchesse  de  Choiseul  inspired  her  contemporaries.  A  high 
value  was  not  set  on  conjugal  devotion  at  this  epoch,  but  the 
Duchess  united  grace,  and  charm,  and  wit,  to  virtue  :  heart 
and  mind  equally  attracted.  She  was  not  wanting,  either,  in 
physical  attractions,  and  though  not  strikingly  beautiful,  was 
much  admired.  ‘  Her  face  is  pretty,  not  very  pretty ;  her 
‘  person  a  little  model,’  f  wrote  Horace  Walpole.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance  in  such  a  character  was  sure  to  be  its 
chief  charm,  and  Walpole  was  certain  to  remark  upon  it ; 
‘  with  the  happiest  propriety  of  expression,’  was  his  verdict. 
‘  Nothing  that  I  ever  saw  anywhere  was  like  the  Duchess  de 
‘  Choiseul,  who  has  more  parts,  reason,  and  agreeableness  than 
‘  I  have  ever  met  in  such  a  delicate  little  figure,’  {  he  wrote  t(i 
George  Selwyn.  And  again,  she  was  ‘  the  most  perfect  being  ’ 
he  knew  ‘  of  either  sex,’  §  and  that  she  had  ‘  more  sense  and  more 
‘  virtues  than  almost  any  human  being.’  |1  In  Madame  du 
Deffand’s  correspondence  with  Walpole  the  virtues  of  the 
Duchess,  who,  after  him,  was  first  in  the  heart  of  the  blind  old 
Marquise,  were  often  the  topic  affectionately  dwelt  upon.  ‘  II 
‘  est  fi'cheux  qu’elle  soit  un  ange,’  she  wrote,  ‘  j’aimerais  mieux 

*  Stanley  to  Pitt.  (Newcastle  Papers.)  Add.  MS.  32926  f.  231b. 

t  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  ed.  Toynbee,  vol.  vi.  p.  393. 
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‘  qu’elle  fut  une  femme ;  maia  elle  n’a  que  des  vertus,  pas  une 
‘  faiblesse,  pas  un  defaut.’ 

From  the  time  of  her  marriage  the  Duchess’s  great  ambition 
was  to  win  the  love  of  her  husband,  aivl  one  of  the  first  means 
she  adopted  was  to  improve  her  mind.  She  seems  to  have 
received  less  education  than  was  usual  even  in  those  days,  but 
the  lack  of  it  was  more  than  made  up  to  her  by  the  devotion  of 
a  lifelong  friend,  the  learned  Abbe  Barthelemy,  who  directed  her 
raaturer  studies  so  efficiently  that  she  became  one  of  the  best- 
informed  women  of  her  time.  Her  critical  and  analytical  letters, 
such  as  we  read  in  Madame  du  DelTand’s  correspondence,  show 
the  cidtivation  of  her  miiid. 

The  tender,  but  platonic,  friendship  w’hich  existed  between 
the  Duchess  and  the  abbe  is  an  example  of  similar  attachments 
in  this  extraordinary  and  contradictory  age.  He  left  his  post — 
he  w'as  made  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles-Lettres  in  1753 — to  follow'  her  to  Rome,  and  after¬ 
wards  he  accompanied  the  Duke  and  Duchess  in  their  exile  to 
Chanteloup.  The  Duchess  had  no  feeling  warmer  than  friend¬ 
ship  to  give  to  any  beside  her  husband.  Controlled  by  a  single 
absorbing  passion,  she  devoted  her  life  to  it,  furnishing  an  in¬ 
stance  of  fidelity  of  wliich  the  noblesse  offered  few  examples ; 
and  when  the  Duke  died,  having  not  only  spent  her  money, 
but  leaving  numerous  debts,  his  wife  undertook  to  pay  them, 
depriving  herself  of  everything  but  the  smallest  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence. 

She  had  imbibed  the  philosophical  principles,  and  had  no 
religious  faith  to  sustain  her  in  the  evil  times  which  befell,  for 
besides  the  loss  of  husband  and  means,  she  had  to  pass  through 
the  Revolution.  Rank,  wealth,  power,  and  the  loss  of  them ; 
admiration,  neglect,  good  and  bad  fortune  left  no  visible  trace 
upon  this  remarkable  character  except  to  strengthen  it.  In 
b(Kly  she  was  weak,  and  sensitive  nerves  predisposed  her  to 
timidity  and  to  depression  of  spirits ;  yet  she  invariably 
maintained  a  cheerfid,  modest,  and  gentle,  though  firm, 
aspect.  Courageous,  indulgent,  and  thoughtful  of  others, 
her  character  may  be  summed  up  in  the  golden  word, 
unselfi.sh. 

(.'hoiseul’s  chief  work  at  Rome  was  to  procure  the  annulment 
of  the  iniquitous  Bull  Unigenitus,  the  cause  of  so  much  strife  in 
the  Gallican  Church  and  of  the  exercise  of  so  much  cruelty.  By 
his  magnificent  style  of  living  at  the  Papal  Court — a  little  copy 
of  the  state  at  Versailles — he  upheld  the  traditions  of  the  French 
Court  when  display  occupied  a  large  place  in  diplomacy,  and 
the  ascendency  which  the  Duchess,  now  just  eighteen,  was  to 
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acquire  in  the  "eneral  society  into  which  his  position  intro¬ 
duced  her  then  became  evident. 

Choiseul’s  rise  was  rapid.  In  1757  he  received  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  ambassador  to  Vienna.  It  may  have  been  that  his 
early  acquaintance  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress  determined 
the  choice  of  his  name  for  this  most  important  post.  The  fatal 
war  was  in  progress,  and  his  powers  were  taxed  to  their  utmost. 
His  military  experience  was  brought  into  play,  and  he  largely 
directed  the  operations  of  the  allied  armies  during  the  year. 
He  also  smoothed  the  path  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  serving 
as  intermediary  between  her  and  Maria  Theresa,  who  made 
politic  advances  to  the  delighted  Marquise,  and  the  no  less  grati¬ 
fied  king,  who,  seeing  Choiseul’s  hand  in  it,  was  correspondingly 
thankful,  also,  to  him.  His  term  of  service  at  Vienna  was  short. 
Bernis,  already  afraid  of  the  results  of  the  war,  turned,  in  his 
anxiety,  to  the  energetic  young  ambassador  and,  in  the  summer 
of  1758,  proposed  that  he  should  share  with  him  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  king  raised  no  difficulty,  and  the  same 
autumn  Bemis,  too  anxious  for  peace  to  please  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  was  disgraced,  and  Choiseul  was  given  his  place. 

Thus,  suddenly,  after  a  short  period  of  four  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion  in  the  diplomatic  service,  Choiseul,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  held  the  first  position  in  the  gift  of  the  king.  He  had 
been  created  a  Duke  before  leaving  Vienna.  Posts  which 
brought  rich  rewards  were  now  multiplied,  and  the  king  gave 
him  a  free  hand  in  State  affairs.  In  1760  further  honours 
and  labours  were  heaped  upon  him,  and  he  was  made 
Governor-General  of  Touraine  and  Superintendent  of  Posts 
and  Relays,  and  in  1761  the  Department  of  War  was  added  to 
Foreign  Affairs.  Finally,  in  1762,  he  took  over  the  department 
of  Marine,  and  he  was  given  the  commission  of  the  Swiss  and 
Grisons  regiments. 

Swift  as  had  been  his  upward  career,  Choiseul  was  not  found 
unequal  to  his  heavy  tasks.  The  man  of  pleasure  developed 
rapidly  into  the  man  of  affairs,  and  he  retained  the  favour  of  the 
king,  together  with  an  almost  absolute  power,  for  twelve  years. 
His  working  day  was  never  under  eight,  and  was  often  ten 
hours.  In  this  time  he  did  an  immense  amount  of  work.  To 
accomplish  it  he  must  have  had  remarkable  qualities — a  quick 
perception,  an  astonishing  facility  of  work,  and  the  gift  of  ready 
assimilation. 

We  must  again  look  at  the  general  European  situation,  and 
the  diplomatic  disposition  of  the  Powers,  to  understand  the 
work  of  Choiseul.  At  the  beginning  of  1755  France  and  Prussia 
were  allies  of  long  standing  and  opposed  to  England  and  Austria, 
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likewise  old  allies.  Austria,  France’s  traditional  enemy,  had 
made  attempts  toward  a  better  understanding  with  her  as  far 
back  as  after  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  in  17.‘19.  Other  overtures 
were  made  after  the  treaty  of  Dresden  in  1745,  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Dauphin  with  the  Saxon  princess  in  1747,  and  again, 
after  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  when  Kaunitz 
endeavoured  to  win  over  France  from  Prussia.  None  of  these 
efforts  made  any  impression,  but  in  1756  it  was  made  clear  that 
Prussia  had  seceded  to  England.  Both  countries  were  pledged 
to  secrecy,  but  Austria,  aware  all  along  of  these  secret  negotia¬ 
tions,  now  produced  the  proofs  of  Prussia’s  infidelity,  and 
France  united  with  Austria.  The  European  concert  against 
France  then,  which  England  had  attempted,  had  rather  turned 
against  her  and  Prussia — for  Russia  was  as  much  concerned 
as  Austria  against  Prussia’s  aggressions.  Frederick  II.,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  himself  an  unprecedented  foe,  one  who  would  not 
be  beaten.  The  indomitable  Pitt  ruled  England,  and  the  fortunes 
of  war  were  also  favourable  to  his  country  in  America,  India, 
and  on  the  sea.  The  defection  of  Russia  on  the  death  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  the  accession  of  Peter  III.  was  the  final  blow  to  the 
cause  of  the  continental  allies,  and  the  ascendency  of  Prussia 
over  Austria,  and  of  England  on  the  seas,  was  assured. 

But  we  are  forestalling  events.  When  Choiseul  was  called  to 
power,  in  1758,  the  statris  quo  was  still  unchanged,  but  England 
and  Prussia  were  bent  on  aggrandisement,  the  other  European 
governments  on  preserving  their  territory — Austria,  as  well,  on 
regaining  Silesia.  Choiseul  saw  more  clearly  probably  than 
any  other  of  his  countrymen  the  dangers  which  threatened,  the 
inequality  of  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  that  it  was  only  by 
means  of  ah  alliance  between  the  maritime  Powers  that  France 
could  hope  to  hold  her  own  against  England  ;  that  it  was  England 
on  the  sea  to  be  feared  rather  than  Prussia  in  the  middle  of 
Europe  ;  on  the  sea  France  had  everything  to  lose,  on  land 
nothing  to  gain.  He  had,  in  fact,  no  sooner  undertaken  the 
direction  of  affairs  than  he  began  to  act  upon  this  idea,  which 
recommended  itself  to  his  purpose  from  two  points  of  view, 
and  turned  to  Spain.  She  was  a  maritime  Power,  and  a  Bourbon 
prince  occupied  the  throne.  A  proposal,  then,  was  made  of  a 
family  alliance  between  the  two  maritime  countries  with  the 
understanding  that  it  should  also  include  the  other  branches 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  he  afterwards  proposed  a  maritime 
association  in  which  he  hoped  to  unite  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Russia. 

The  latter  scheme,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  came  to  naught, 
but  his  combinations  stood  a  greater  chance  of  success  than  it 
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is  now,  after  the  succeeding  events,  easy  to  realise.  If  France 
was  in  an  enfeebled  condition,  England  suffered  from  the  long 
drain  upon  her  resources.  The  price  of  gt)Id  increased  daily,  and 
both  England  and  Prussia  felt  the  pinch  of  necessity.  In  spite 
of  the  hard  times  and  the  ruinous  prices,  the  English  Cabinet 
was  forced  to  buy  gold,  and  Frederick  issued  a  coin  with  a  false 
value  to  tide  over  the  emergency.  And  Pitt,  despotic  and  un¬ 
welding,  as  the  war  progressed  and  the  English  conquests 
alarmingly  increased,  began  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  terror  through¬ 
out  Europe  something  akin  to  that  which  Napoleon  later  excited. 
He  was  becoming  the  common  enemy,  and  the  fear  of  Austria 
gave  place  to  fear  of  England.  It  was  to  combat  her  growing 
superiority  that  Choiseul  gave  all  his  thought. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  war,  the  questions 
of  the  separate  peace,  the  uti  possidetis,  and  the  various  compli¬ 
cations  with  which  Choiseul  had  to  deal.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  by  the  beginning  of  1760  the  allies  disagreed  regarding  its 
continuance.  England,  gaining  fresh  conquests  with  each 
battle,  and  Austria,  unsatisfied,  were  still  bent  on  war ;  France 
and  Prussia  wished  for  peace.  ‘  La  paix,  e’est  le  cri  de  I’Europe, 
‘mais  I’ambition  est  moins  delicate,’  complained  Frederick  to 
the  French  ambassador  at  Malta.  But  had  this  been  addressed 
to  instead  of  at  Pitt  the  implied  reproach  would  not  have 
in  the  least  disturbed  that  minister’s  peace  of  mind.  ‘  If  we 
‘could  come  to  understanding  with  England,  the  German 
‘  quarrel  would  soon  be  settled,’  declared  Choiseul,  June  19, 

1761,  to  Bussy,  the  French  envoy  to  England.  The  wished-for 
understanding  was  unlikely  to  come  while  Pitt  was  in  power 
unless  France  should  be  brought  so  low  that  she  could  never 
rise  again.  Pitt  did  not  consider  that  a  victorious  nation  was 
under  any  moral  obligation  to  make  concessions  to  an  enemy. 
‘  The  guns  have  decided  in  our  favour  and  we  regard  this  decision 
as  a  sentence,’  he  announced  to  Bussy.  Choiseul,  on  his  side, 
would  not  submit  to  peace  at  any  price. 

Quebec  had  fallen  in  September  of  1759.  The  same  autumn 
the  French  fleets,  under  sail  to  land  invading  armies  in  England 
and  Scotland,  were  captured  before  they  cleared  the  French 
coasts.  Pondicherry  was  taken  in  January  1761,  and  Belle- 
Isle — while  peace  negotiations  were  in  progress — in  June.  But 
in  the  midst  of  these  momentous  events  the  death  of  George  II. 
(October  25,  1760)  intervened,  followed  by  the  retirement  of 
Pitt  in  October  1761,  though  it  was  not  until  November  3, 

1762,  that  the  peace  preliminaries  were  finally  signed  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau. 

How  could  Choiseul  under  these  deplorable  conditions  keep 
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up  his  courage  ?  During  the  four  years  in  which  he  had  directed 
the  policy  of  France  her  possessions  in  America  and  India  had 
been  lost,  France  herself  successfully  invaded.  An  ordinary 
man  would  have  resigned  ofiice  many  times  over,  another  man 
would  have  been  forced  to  resign  by  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  confidence  which  Choiseul 
inspired  in  both  the  king  and  people  continually  increased  ;  the 
cause  of  their  calamities,  they  knew,  lay  in  the  mistakes  and 
follies  of  others,  past  and  present.  Choiseul  himself  never  for 
a  moment  thought  of  giving  up  the  struggle,  and,  at  the  very  time 
that  he  was  suing  for  peace,  his  negotiations  for  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Charles  111.,  the  militant  Spanish 
prince,  were  being  successfully  concluded.  He  had  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  arousing  the  patriotic  spirit,  which  had  been  well- 
nigh  extinguished,  and,  aided  by  popular  sentiment,  heroic 
efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  the  nation’s  defences  and  to 
put  it  again  on  a  war  footing.  In  1761  he  gave  over  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  his  cousin,  the  Due  de  Choiseul- Praslin, 
in  order  to  take  up  that  of  War,  to  which  in  1762  he  added 
that  of  Marine,  and  he  set  to  work  to  build  up  the  navy  which 
had  been  j)ractically  annihilated.  This  work  of  reorganisation 
extending  to  every  part  of  the  public  service,  which  was  actively 
carried  on  by  (’hoiseul  to  the  end  of  his  term  of  office,  con¬ 
stituted,  with  the  Pacte  de  Famille,  which  united  the  Bourbon 
crowns  and  changed  again  the  diplomatic  conditions  of  Europe, 
his  great  achievement  as  minister. 

Of  all  the  reforms  for  which  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  before  the  French  Revolution  is  so  remarkable  in 
continental ,  Europe,  that  of  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
which  every  Roman  Calholic  countrv  took  a  hand,  is  the  most 
surprising.  The  autocratic  Order  had  made  itself  generally 
detested,  and  when  Pombal  started  the  movement  in  Portugal, 
France  especially  looked  on  sympathetically. 

Choiseul  has  been  given  credit  for  inciting  the  French  action, 
but  though  he  marched  decisively  forward,  once  under  way,  he 
was  not  its  instigator.  Choiseul  was  no  enemy  to  religion. 
When  questioned  as  to  his  beliefs  he  was  reserved  and  would 
not  commit  himself,  but  his  moderation,  his  liberality,  on  such 
questions,  were  clear.  He  persuaded  the  king  to  institute  a  new 
order  of  merit  which  was  to  be  given  to  Protestants  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  army.  One  part  of  his  scheme  for 
the  creation  of  the  city  of  Versoix,  on  the  Swiss  border,  the 
success  of  which  he  held  greatly  to  heart,  was  that  of  entire 
religious  freedom,  no  disfavour  to  be  shown  any  religion  or 
sect.  It  was  far  from  his  intention  to  persecute  any  Order ; 
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but  the  Jesuits  hastened  their  own  fall  by  attempting  his. 
The  Society  had  from  the  first  been  inimical  to  Choiseul,  who 
had  had  opportunities  to  study  their  constitutions  and 
methods  at  Rome,  and,  feeling  themselves  mistrusted,  sus¬ 
pected  and  spied  upon  him  in  return.  They  were  afraid  of 
his  frank,  open,  and  above-board  pohey,  so  opposite  to  their 
own.  They  equally  dreaded  his  jests  and  sarcasms.  The 
Dauphin  was  ruled  by  the  Jesuits,  and  both  were  intensely 
hostile  to  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  made  every  effort  to 
annoy  her  and  dispossess  her.  It  was  to  her  interests,  therefore, 
to  be  rid  of  the  Order.  She  always  remained,  as  we  have  seen — 
though  at  times  his  scoffing  wit  did  not  spare  her  when  she 
meddled  in  politics — on  the  best  of  terms  with  Choiseul,  and  in 
plotting  the  downfall  of  one  that  of  the  other  was  threatened. 
But  notwithstanding  that  such  plots  w'ould  come  to  light, 
Choiseul,  always  indifferent  to  attack,  and  generally  disdaining 
counter  thrusts,  did  not  proceed  against  the  Jesuits  until  they 
came  in  conflict  with  the  Parlement.  The  hostilities  then 
opened  concluded  with  the  suppression  of  the  Order  in  France, 
in  November  1764.  Forcibly  ejected  from  Portugal  and  Spain, 
Naples  and  Parma  followed  suit,  and  then  Venice  and  Modena. 
Bavaria  and  even  Austria  supported  the  crusade,  and  finally, 
on  August  6,  1773,  Pope  Clement  XIV,  was  forced  to  abolish  the 
Society  by  a  decree  which  remained  in  effect  until  August  7, 
1811,  when  it  was  revoked  by  Pius  VII.  These  drastic  measures 
against  the  Jesuits  enacted  in  all  these  countries  between  1758 
and  1774  were  part  of  a  struggle  directed  toward  the  same 
object,  and  by  the  same  requirement,  as  the  recent  severe  Asso¬ 
ciations  Law  enacted  by  the  Republican  Government;  that 
object  was  the  necessity  of  subordinating  Church  to  State. 

Choiseul  had  close  and  interesting  relations  with  many  of  his 
contemporaries ;  one  of  the  most  important  and  which  cannot 
be  passed  over  is  that  with  Voltaire,  who  dedicated  one  of  his 
pieces,  ‘  Les  Scythes,’  to  him.  Madame  de  Pompadour  was 
here  again  the  cause. 

The  year  1759  found  Voltaire  settled  at  Ferney  and,  apparently 
forgiving,  if  not  forgetful  of,  past  injuries,  in  communication  with 
Frederick,  with  whom  he  carried  on  an  active  correspondence, 
in  which  he  undertook  again  to  revise  and  correct  Frederick’s 
ambitious  literary  attempts.  One  day  the  post  brought  a 
packet  from  Potsdam  that  had  been  opened.  It  contained 
verses  insulting  to  the  French  king’s  favourite.  Terrified, 
Voltaire  saw  himself  again  under  ban.  Hastening  to  the  French 
Resident  at  Geneva,  he  obtained  and  acted  upon  his  advice,  and 
sent  Frederick’s  Ode  to  Choiseul.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
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a  correspondence  which  lasted  twelve  years  between  two  men 
who,  in  their  different  ways,  were  as  powerful  and  popular 
as  any  two  personages  in  Europe.  ‘  Votre  protecteur  ou  plutot 
‘  votre  proteg6  ’  was  the  manner  in  which  d’Alembert  wrote 
of  minister  to  writer — perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  D’Alembert 
and  Choiseul  did  not  get  on  well  together.  Choiseul  granted 
many  favours  to  Voltaire,  in  the  first  place  reviving  for  him  the 
franchises  which  Ferney  formerly  enjoyed,  and  he  became  a 
sympathetic  coadjutor  in  his  crusade  against  injustice,  himself 
supporting  the  unfortunate  family  of  Calas  until,  by  his  efforts, 
a  pension  was  secured.  But  the  important  part  of  their  corre¬ 
spondence  relates  to  the  war.  Personally  Choiseul  had  no  reason 
to  like  Frederick,  but  politically  it  was  always  his  wish  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  Prussia,  thus  guaranteeing  Europe  against  a  too 
excessive  extension  of  Austrian  influence.  Circumstances  had 
brought  France  to  unite  with  Austria,  but  the  Minister,  at  all 
times  conscious  of  the  sacrifices  required  by  the  alliance,  was 
ready  to  forward  a  political  understanding  with  Luc,  as  Frederick 
was  termed  by  Voltaire,  after  his  bad-tempered  monkey.  The 
correspondence  until  the  close  of  the  war  deals  almost  altogether 
with  this  subject,  Voltaire  enjoying  the  mingling  of  politics  with 
literature,  and  feeling  his  importance  still  further  enhanced 
thereby,  acting  as  intermediary  between  Choiseul  and  Frederick. 
No  one  would  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  correspondence  that 
a  rapprochement  was  in  reality  sought  by  King  and  Minister. 
Many  of  the  letters  are  simply  personal  recriminations  which 
each  indulged  in  towards  the  other  to  show  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  views  offered,  or  in  an  attempt  to  win  a  point  in  the 
battle  of  words  : 

‘  Ma  position  n’est  pas  si  desespdree  que  mes  ennemis  le  debitent  ’ 
(wrote  Frederick  to  Voltaire,  September  22,  1759),  ‘  je  vois  qu’il 
s’agit  de  paix.  Tout  ce  que  je  peux  vous  dire  de  positif  sur  cet 
article,  e’est  que  j’ai  de  Thonneur  pour  dix,  et  que,  quelque  malheur 
qui  m’arrive,  ne  me  sens  incapable  de  faire  une  action  qui  blesse  le 
moins  du  monde  ce  point  si  sensible  et  si  delicat  pour  un  homme  qui 
pense  en  preux  chevalier,  si  peu  considere  de  ces  infames  politiques 
qui  pensent  comme  des  raarchands.  ...  Si  on  veut  la  paix,  qu’on 
ne  me  propose  rien  qui  repugne  a  la  delicatesse  de  mes  sentiments. 
Je  suis  dans  les  convulsions  des  operations  militaires  ;  je  suis  comme 
les  joueurs  qui  sont  dans  le  malheur  et  qui  s’opiniatrent  centre  la 
fortune.  Je  I’ai  forcee  de  revenir  a  moi  plus  d’une  fois,  comme  unc 
maitresse  volage.  J’ai  affaire  a  de  si  sottes  gens  qu’il  faut  neces- 
sairement  qu’a  la  fin  j’aie  I’avantage  sur  eux.  Mais  qu’il  arrive 
tout  ce  qu’il  plaira  a  Sa  sacree  Majeste  le  Ilasard,  je  ne  m’en  embar- 
rasse  pas.  J’ai  jusqu’ici  la  conscience  nette  des  malheurs  qui  me 
sont  arrives.  La  bataille  de  Minden,  celle  de  Cadix,  et  la  perte  du 
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Canada  sent  des  arguments  capables  de  rendre  la  raison  aux 
Fran^ais,  auxquels  I’ellebore  autrichien  I’avait  brouillee.  Je  ne 
demande  pas  niieux  que  la  paix,  mais  je  la  veux  non  fletrissante. 
Apres  avoir  combattu  avec  succes  contre  toute  I’Europe,  il  serait 
bien  honteux  de  perdre  par  un  trait  de  plume  ce  que  j’ai  maintenu 
par  I’epee. 

‘  Voilil  ma  fa^on  de  penser ;  vous  ne  me  trouverez  pas  i  I’eau 
de  rose  ;  mais  Henri  IV,  mais  Louis  XIV,  mes  ennemis  meme,  que 
je  peux  citer,  ne  I’ont  pas  ete  plus  que  moi.’  * 

Vexed  by  this  letter,  forwarded  by  Voltaire,  Choiseul  indited 
the  following  caustic  and  sarcastic  reply  : 

‘  La  lettre  de  Luc,  que  vous  m’aves  envoye  et  dont  je  vous 
remercie,  est  du  meme  style  que  ses  precedentes ;  il  y  joint  la 
jactance  allemande  aux  anciens  sentimens  Espagnols,  Maures, 
Grenadins.  J’ai  de  la  propension  a  croire  que  ce  prenx  chevalier 
ressemble  a  ceux  qui  chantent  dans  la  rue  pour  s’etourdir  sur  leur 
peiir.  Il  n’y  a  dans  toute  sa  lettre  qu’un  trait  naturel  qui  est 
quand  il  dit  qu’il  a  affaire  a  dcs  betes  ;  ma  foi,  rien  n’est  si  vrai ; 
mais  tout  bete  qu’ils  sont  en  particulier  et  en  general,  ils  doivent  h 
la  longue  abattre  une  puissance  qui  n’a  pas  de  consistance  par 
elle-meme.  Si  Luc  vent  y  rcflechir,  il  conviendra  que,  le  13  d’aout, 
si  ses  ennemis  Tavaient  voulu,  le  paladin  et  sa  puissance  etait  a 
terre  et  que  la  battaille  de  Miuden,  le  combat  de  Cadix,  et  la  prise 
de  Quebec  no  lui  auraient  pas  procure  un  tronQon  do  lance,  ni  un 
police  de  terre.  An  lieu  qu’une  bataille,  gagnee  contre  la  maison 
d’Autriche,  la  France  et  la  Russie,  ne  detruira  pas  des  empires  qui 
ont  une  consistance  rei'lle.  Ceci  ressemble  a  la  dispute  d’un  charlatan 
contre  trois  bons  medecins.  Il  est  possible  que  le  charlatan  guerisse 
le  malade  ;  alors  il  aura  une  reputation  momentanee,  toujours  avec 
la  reflexion  des  gens  senses  qu’il  est  un  charlatan  ;  si  son  remede 
manque,  il  sera  decrie  et  tout  sera  comme  de  raison  dans  le  mepris  ; 
au  lieu  qu’il  est  mort  bien  des  malades  entre  les  mains  de  Boerave ; 
cependant  sa  reputation  et  I’estime  publique  qu’il  s’est  acquise  n’en 
est  pas  moins  solide.  Le  Roi  de  Prusse  est  le  charlatan  de  I’Angle- 
terre.  Je  ferai  encore  une  comparaison,  car  je  suis  en  train  :  le  Roi 
de  Prusse  ressemble  a  un  joueur  qui  aurait  pour  toute  fortune  mille 
louis  et  qui  les  jouerait  coiTtre  M.  de  Montmartel  et  les  fermiers 
generaux  ;  si  il  joue  mieux  pendant  un  temps  a  hazar  egal,  il  gagnera 
gros  surtout  lorsqu’il  doublera  toujours  son  jeu  du  produit  de  son 
gain ;  il  parviendra  a  incommoder  meme  les  fermiers  generaux : 
mais,  si  Montmartel  et  la  ferme  s’obstinent  li,  jouer,  il  arrivera  un 
coup  heureux  et  le  joueur,  brillant  jusques  a  ce  coup,  sera  reduit  a 
vivre  de  la  charite  de  la  paroisse.  Dites-moi  de  bonne  foi,  d’apres 
tees  comparaisons  que  je  crois  justes,  si  il  n’est  pas  risible  qu’un 
charlatan  habile,  qui  joue  les  mille  louis  des  Anglais,  se  compare  a 
Henri  IV  et  ^  Louis  XIV.  Il  n’a  ni  les  vertus  ni  les  vices  heureux 
de  ces  deux  princes ;  ce  preux  chevalier  n’est  qu’un  Dom  Qui- 

♦  Choiseul  et  Voltaire,  pp.  257,  258. 
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chotte  yvre  qui  devrait  se  souvenir  de  la  lettre  qu’il  a  ecrite  &  M.  de 
Richelieu  apres  la  capitulation  de  Closter-Seven ;  laissons-le,  mon 
cher  Solitaire,  cuver  son  hellebore  de  vanite ;  il  n’y  a  rien  a  faire 
avec  un  personnage  pareil,  qui  est  de  mauvaise  foi  et  qui  s’avise  de 
vous  parler  de  ses  fideles  allies'  * 

It  was  Choiseul’s  hope  that,  through  Frederick,  Pitt  could  be 
persuaded  to  reduce  his  demands  : 

‘  II  faut  que  Luc  soit  fol  ’  (he  wrote,  January  14,  1760),  a  mettre 
aux  petites  maisons  de  Vienne,  si  il  ne  fait  pas  Tiinpossiblc  pour 
engager  I’Angleterre  a  faire  la  paix  cet  hyver ;  car,  sans  cette  paix, 
qu’arrivera-t-il  ?  que  la  France  fera  la  guerre,  que,  la  faisaut  avec 
desavantage  sur  mer,  elle  tacliera  de  s’en  dedominager  par  des 
efforts  sur  terre,  qu’elle  sera  forcee  de  se  Her  plus  fortenient  pour  cet 
objet  avec  la  Russie  et  Vienne,  que  Luc  sera  aneanti  parceque  sa 
puissance  n’est  pas  une  puissance  de  consistance,  que  nous  ferons 
pas  toujours  les  memes  fautes  et  que,  Luc  terrasse,  ehacun  cherchera 
a  s’accommoder  et  pensera  ^  se  mettre  en  systeme  sans  songer  a 
I’acteur  que  Ton  aura  ote  de  la  scene.  Je  pense  en  honneur  et  cn 
verite  ce  que  je  vous  mande ;  mais  je  vous  prie  de  ne  le  lui  pas 
ecrire ;  il  m’a  joue  le  tour  d’envoyer  en  Angleterre  la  lettre  que  je 
vous  ai  ecrite  en  ete  ;  de  la  elle  a  fait  plus  de  chemin,  car  la  nouvelle 
m’est  venue  par  Petersbourg.’  f 

The  triangular  correspondence  had  its  inconveniences.  It 
was  not  pleasant  for  Choiseul  to  hear  through  St.  Petersburg 
that  his  letter  had  been  forwarded  to  England.  And  both 
Frederick  and  Choiseul  charged  Voltaire  with  indiscretion,  and 
Voltaire,  fearful  of  losing  his  illustrious  clients,  through  whose 
favour  so  many  projects  and  proteges  prospered,  would  make 
haste  to  confess,  to  deny,  and  to  apologise. 

This  did  pot  prevent  him  from  sending  the  complaining 
letter,  of  which  an  extract  has  been  given,  to  Frederick,  but  with 
the  explanation :  ‘  Je  ne  puis  m’empecher  de  vous  envoyer  la 
‘  reponse  qu’on  m’a  faite.  Je  puis  bien  trahir  un  due  et  pair 
‘  ayant  trahi  un  roi ;  mais  je  vous  en  conjure,  n’en  faites  semblant. 
‘  Tachez,  Sire,  de  dechiffrer  I’ecriture.’ 

In  spite  of  Voltaire’s  righteous  zeal  as  peacemaker,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  did  nothing  tow'ard  hastening  the  peace,  and  it  is  now 
historically  valuable  as  indicating  some  of  the  undercurrents 
of  the  time,  some  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  friction  which 
kept  so  large  a  part  of  the  world  in  commotion  between  1755 
and  1763. 

The  war  closed,  Voltaire  put  heart  and  soul  into  Choiseul’s 
plan  for  Versoix.  At  the  beginning  of  1768  Versoix  was  a  quiet 

*  Choiseul  et  Voltaire,  pp.  38-41. 
t  Ihid.  pp.  53,  54. 
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village  only  six  kilometres  from  Ferney.  Choiseul  meant  to 
transform  the  village  into  an  industrial  city  which  should  capture 
the  commerce  of  quarrelsome,  narrow-minded  Geneva,  detested 
of  Voltaire.  In  the  new  Utopia,  freed  from  political  dissensions, 
religious  freedom  also  secured,  where  trade  would  be  fostered, 
the  working  man — whose  welfare  was  now  Voltaire’s  chief 
interest — could  live  in  comfort  and  peace.  Versoix  lay  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river  which  flowed  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  a  harbour  which  cost  six  hundred  thousand  francs  was  con¬ 
structed.  But  the  fall  of  Choiseul,  in  1770,  was  the  ruin  of  the 
enterprise.  The  port  never  harboured  a  merchant  ship.  The 
ideal  city  never  arose  behind  the  vacant  port.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  Versoix  formed  the  raison  d'itre  for  a  continuance  of  the 
correspondence. 

As  far  back  as  1765  Voltaire  had  induced  a  colony  of  skilled 
Genevan  workmen  to  settle  at  Ferney,  and  the  support  of  all 
his  powerful  friends  was  called  for.  By  means  of  their  mutual 
friend,  Madame  du  Deffand,  he  began  a  correspondence  on  this 
subject,  so  vital  to  him,  with  Madame  de  Choiseul.  The  wife 
of  the  first  Minister,  she  was  an  influential  personage  whose  aid 
would  be  valuable,  and  she  was  gracious  and  charming  withal, 
according  to  report,  which,  to  a  man  of  Voltaire’s  temperament, 
was  no  small  attraction. 

To  draw  attention  and  patronage  to  his  manufactures,  Voltaire 
advertised  them  in  all  sorts  of  odd  ways.  One  day  the  Duchess 
received  a  letter  asking  for  one  of  her  shoes  ;  he  could  have  a  pair 
if  he  wished,  she  replied,  suspecting  some  jest. 

‘  Vous  etes,  madame,  le  contraire  des  dames  ordinaires :  vous 
donnez  tout  d’un  coup  plus  qu’on  ne  vous  demande  ;  il  ne  me  faut 
qu’un  de  vos  souliers,  e’est  bien  assez  pour  un  vieil  ermite,  et  vous 
daignez  m’en  offrir  deux.  Un  seul,  madame,  un  seul !  il  n’est 
jamais  question  que  d’un  soulier  dans  les  romans  qui  en  parlent,  et 
reraarquez  qu’Aiiacreon  dit :  “  Je  voudrais  etre  ton  soulier,”  et 
non  pas  “  tes  souliers.”  Ayez  done  la  bonte,  madame,  de  m’en 
faire  parvenir  un,  et  vous  sailfez  ensuite  pourquoi  .  .  .’  * 

On  receiving  this  letter  the  Duchess  sent  an  enormous  shoe, 
borrowed,  probably,  from  one  of  her  peasants.  She  was  some¬ 
times  called  Madame  de  Gargantua  by  her  intimate  friends, 
because  of  her  small  stature,  and  Voltaire,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  shoe,  begins  : 

‘  Madame  Gargantua,  j’ai  re^u  le  soulier  dont  il  a  plu  a  Votre 
Grandeur  de  me  gratifier  ;  il  est  long  d’un  pied  de  roi  et  d’lm  derai- 
pouce ;  et  comme  j’ai  oui  dire  que  vous  etes  de  la  taille  la  mieux 

*  Le  Due  et  la  Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  p.  345.  , 
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proportionn^e,  il  est  clair  que  vous  devez  avoir  7  pieds  3  ponces 
1  /2  de  haut,  ce  qui,  avoc  les  2  pouces  et  demi  do  votre  talon,  compose 
une  dame  de  7  pieds  6  pouces.  C’est  une  taille  fort  avantageuse ! 
On  dira  tant  qu’on  voudra  que  la  Venus  de  Medicis  est  petite,  mais 
Minerve  etait  tres  grande  !  ’  * 

Shortly  after  the  explanation  arrived,  in  the  shape  of  a  tiny 
pair  of  silk  stockings,  with  a  letter  filled  not  only  with  her  praises 
but  also  w'ith  those  of  his  wares  : 

‘  Daignez  les  mettre,  madame,  une  seule  fois  :  .  .  .  et  si  on 
n’avoue  pas  que  ma  soie  est  plus  forte  et  plus  belle  quo  celle  de 
Provence  et  d’ltalie,  ]’e  renonce  au  metier ;  donuez-les  ensuite  a 
une  de  vos  femmes,  ils  lui  dureront  un  an.’  f 

In  1770  there  was  a  fresh  influx  of  workmen  to  Voltaire’s 
colony,  over  a  thousand  persons,  natifs,  driven  from  Geneva 
by  the  political  and  religious  quarrels,  seeking  refuge,  and 
Voltaire  was  at  his  wits’  end  to  provide  for  them.  Over  a  hundred 
houses  were  hastily  put  up,  and  he  emptied  his  purse  to 
meet  immediate  needs.  These  emigrants  were  skilful  watch¬ 
makers,  but  a  market  had  to  be  found  for  their  products.  No 
one  was  spared  whom  Voltaire  thought  would  be  useful  in  this 
emergency,  and  his  watches  made  their  way  to  St.  Petersburg, 
Madrid,  even  to  Constantinople.  Thanks  to  Madame  de  Choiseul’s 
good  offices,  a  free  entry  was  obtained  for  his  goods  in  France, 
while  the  Genevans  had  to  pay  heavy  duties. 

The  Duchess  w'as  also  useful  in  introducing  his  works  into 
France,  where  they  were  interdicted.  How  well  pleased  Voltaire 
must  have  been  to  send  off  these  so  feared,  and  so  guarded  against, 
writings  under  the  protection  of  the  first  Minister,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  King  !  We  may  be  sure  it  was  not  the  smallest 
of  his  satisfactions.  In  this  w'ay  Voltaire  sent  his  productions 
in  succession  to  Paris,  to  the  no  small  pride  and  delight  of  the 
conniving  Duchess,  who  read  them  aloud  to  a  select  and  safe 
few  in  Madame  du  Deffand’s  salon,  for  Voltaire  ever  anticipated 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  law,  and  exacted  promises  of  prudence 
from  the  two  ladies.  Many  characteristic  lines  were  addressed 
to  them ;  the  following  were  written  in  response  to  their  oft- 
repeated  desire  that  they  might  converse  with  the  author  face 
to  face : 

‘  Vous  dont  I’esprit  et  les  bons  mots, 

L’imagination  feconde. 

La  repartie  et  ^^l-propos 

Font  toujours  le  charme  du  monde  ; 

*  Le  Due  et  la  Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  pp.  345,  346. 
f  Ibid.  p.  347. 
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Vous,  ma  brillante  du  Deffand, 

Convorsez  dans  votre  retraite, 

Vivez  avec  la  grand’maman,* 

C’est  pour  vous  que  les  dieux  I’ont  faite. 

Si  j’allais  tres  imprudemment 
Troubler  vos  seances  secretes, 

Que  diriez-vous  d’un  chat-huant 

Introduit  entre  deux  fauvettes  ?  ’  f  I 

Tlie  honour  of  being  enrolled  among  the  Order  of  Capuchins, 
which  occurred  at  this  time,  and  which  filled  Voltaire  with 
unholy  joy,  was  due  primarily  to  Madame  du  Choiseul.  In  spite 
of  his  well-known  views  in  regard  to  the  Church,  to  monasteries 
and  monks,  Voltaire  lived  on  excellent  terms  with  the  neigh-  * 

bouring  Capuchins,  so  much  so  that  in  1769  they  applied  to  him  | 

for  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  request  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  j 

was  forthwith  forwarded  to  the  Royal  treasury  by  favour  of  the  | 

Duchess.  The  money  was  obtained,  and  the  head  of  the  Order,  j 

full  of  gratitude,  made  their  good  friend  an  honorary  member  I 

of  the  Society.  It  of  course  amused  Voltaire  to  the  last  degree, 
and  he  did  not  fail  to  bestow  his  benediction  right  and  left,  even  I 

on  the  Cardinals  with  whom  he  corresponded.  He  could  not  ' 

sufficiently  thank  the  Duchess  who  had  provided  him  with  this 
precious  opportunity  : 

‘  Tout  I’ordre  des  capucins  n’a  pas  asscz  de  benedictions  pour 
vous  ’  (he  wrote  her  February  24,  1769).  ‘  Nous  avons  bien  des 

saintes  en  paradis,  mais  il  n’y  en  a  pas  une  qui  soit  aussi  bienfaisante 
que  vous  Petes.  Je  suis  a  vos  pieds  :  non  pas  a  ces  pieds  de  14 
pouces  dont  vous  m’avez  envoye  les  souliers,  mais  a  ces  pieds  de 
4  pouces  1/2  tout  au  plus  qui  portent  un  corps  aussi  aimable,  dit-on, 
que  votre  ame,’  J  and  he  signed  himself  ‘  Frere  V.  capuciu  par  la  1. 

grace  de  Dieu  et  de  Mine,  la  duchesse  de  Choiseul.’  And  to  Madame  ] 

du  Delfand,  also,  he  wrote  in  the  same  irreverent  and  mocking  j 

strain  :  | 

‘  Mon  Dieu,  madame,  saviez-vous  que  j’etais  capucin  ?  C’est  j 

une  dignite  que  je  dois  a  Mme.  la  duchesse  de  Choiseul  et  a  saint  I 

Cucufin.  .  .  .  Tant  de  dignites  ne  m’ont  tourne  la  tete  :  leshonneurs,  ! 

chez  moi,  ne  changent  point  les  moeurs.  Vous  pouvez  toujours  Ij 

compter,  madame,  sur  mon  attachement  comme  si  je  n’etais  qu’un  ,l] 

homme  du  monde.  Recevez  ma  benediction  !  ’  §  jl 

The  affectionate  intimacy  which  appeared  to  reign  between 
Voltaire  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  was  not  destined  to  last. 

This  very  year,  1769,  Madame  du  Barry  was  presented  at  Court, 

*  The  Duchesse  de  Choiseul. 
f  Le  Due  et  la  Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  p.  340. 
j  Ibid.  p.  404.  §  Ibid.  p.  405. 
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and  the  next  year  Choiseul  was  disgraced.  Forthwith  Voltaire 
took  up  his  facile  pen  to  shower  praises  upon  the  unworthy 
regime  which  succeeded  that  of  his  friend.  It  could  not  be  said 
to  be  self-interest  alone  which  prompted  Voltaire.  The  downfall 
of  the  Parlement  was  ardently  desired  by  the  philosophers  in 
general,  and  by  Voltaire  in  particular,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
a  Government  which  had  the  mind  and  courage  to  undertake 
such  a  policy  was  worth  much,  and  he  praised  it  accordingly. 
But  though  he  was,  after  his  usual  fashion,  equally  ready  with 
eulogies  for  the  fallen  Minister,  neither  the  Duke  nor  the  Duchess 
coixld  forgive  conduct  which  they  looked  upon  as  treacherous, 
and  the  letters,  appealing  and  pathetic,  with  which  Voltaire 
inimdated  them  remained  unanswered. 

Madame  du  Barry,  like  everyone  who  came  in  contact  with 
Choiseul,  felt  the  force  of  his  attractions,  and  desired  to  live 
on  the  same  amiable  terms  with  him  as  had  Madame 
de  Pompadour.  But  he,  incited  by  his  sister,  clever  and  self- 
willed  Madame  de  Gramont,  who  had  no  little  influence  over 
him,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  party  determined  to  drive  out 
Madame  du  Barry,  not  only  did  not  respond  to  her  advances, 
but  joined  actively  in  the  campaign  directed  against  her.  The 
year  1770  was  one  long  struggle  between  the  Duke  and  the 
new  favourite.  More  than  a  .struggle  for  power  betwreen  persons, 
it  was  one  between  opposing  elements  in  the  State.  Choi.seul 
at  this  time  represented  the  philosophical  party  and  the  Parle¬ 
ment  ;  Madame  du  Barry  the  parti  dfvot,  or  Church  party. 
Apropos  of  the  support  of  Madame  du  Barry  by  the  Church, 
a  story,  which  is  a  commentary  on  the  moral  standards  of  the 
Church  and  the  character  of  the  priesthood  at  the  time,  is  related. 
One  day,  shortly  before  Madame  du  Barry  was  presented  at 
Court,  at  a  dinner  where  a  large  and  distinguished  company  was 
assembled,  a  priest  raised  his  glass  and  drank  ‘  To  the  presenta- 
‘  tion.’  When  asked  by  the  uninitiated  if  it  were  to  the  Presen¬ 
tation  of  the  Saviour  at  the  Temple,  he  replied,  ‘  It  is  to  the  one 
‘  about  to  take  place,  the  presentation  of  the  new  Esther,  who 
‘  ought  to  replace  Hamon  and  deliver  the  Jews  from  oppression.’  * 
Ilamon  and  Esther  were  Choiseul  and  Madame  du  Barry. 

The  king,  vexed  to  see  the  courtiers  for  the  most  part  follow 
Choiseul’s  unruly  example,  perceived,  after  many  vain  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  two,  that  he  must  choose  between  Minister  and 
mistress — and  Choiseul  was  dismissed.  Nothing  is  so  ephemeral 
as  human  passion.  Even  animosities  disappear,  and  long  after¬ 
ward,  when  Louis  XV.  had  for  some  time  been  dead,  Choiseul, 
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returned  from  exile,  and  visitin"  Madame  du  Barry’s  neighbour¬ 
hood,  agreed  to  a  proposal  from  his  host  to  pay  her  a  call.  He  was 
introduced  under  an  assumed  name,  but  she  quickly  recognised 
him  and  they  had  a  friendly  talk. 

Choiseul  was  not  easily  scandalised,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
his  sister  he  would  most  probably  have  accommodated  himself  to 
the  king’s  new  fancy — to  the  benefit  of  the  Monarchy.  Had  he 
done  so  he  would  have  kept  his  place,  and  the  country  would 
not  have  been  robbed  and  ruined  by  Maupeou,  d’Auguillon,  and 
Terray.  After  the  downfall  of  Choiseul,  and  until  the  Monarchy 
finally  fell,  France  could  not  be  said  to  have  a  definite  foreign 
policy,  and  any  pretension  to  further  political  power  in  Europe 
was  relinquished  when  Louis  XV.  dismissed  him.*  Degenerate 
as  the  king  was,  and  foolish  in  many  times  secretly  thwarting 
Choiseul’s  measures,  he  frequently  regretted  him.  ‘  Ah !  if 
Choiseul  had  been  here,’  he  exclaimed,  when  the  news  of  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland  reached  France. 

Choiseul’s  dif'grace  was  not  taken  quietly  by  the  public. 
He  was  ordered  to  leave  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  time 
was  short  but  it  was  long  enough  for  the  news  to  circulate.  The 
hand  of  the  latest  favourite  was  perceived,  and  the  Duke  was 
made  the  object  of  a  great  popular  demonstration.  His  portrait 
was  everywhere  dis})layed,  medals  were  struck  off,  rhymes  and 
epigrams  were  printed  and  repeated  in  the  streets.  One  of  them 
began  : 

Le  bien-aime  de  I’almanach 
N’est  pas  le  bien-aime  de  France. 

His  services  were  in  everyone’s  mouth,  together  with  fears 
in  regard  to  his  successors  in  ofiice.  The  consternation  was 
general.  The  order  of  exile  required  that  the  Duke  should  see 
no  one.  It  was  unheeded.  The  streets  leading  to  his  house 
were  blocked  with  the  carriages  of  his  friends,  who,  headed  by  the 
Due  de  Chartres,  pushed  aside  the  guards  at  the  door  and  crowded 
about  him  to  express  their  sympathy  and  their  regret.  They 
followed  the  fallen  Minister  on  his  journey  out  of  the  city.  The 
streets,  the  windows,  the  housetops  along  the  route  were  filled 
with  cheering  crowds.  It  was  a  triumph  for  the  disgraced 
Minister — a  warning  for  the  king.  .  '  ■ 

Such  triumphs  are’ often  short-lived.  *' A  ’  public  inju.stice, 
a  wrong  to  the  nation,  such  as  the  (fisgrace  of  Choiseul  was  felt 
to  be,  will  arouse  an  emotional  storm  which  may  seem  formidable'; 
but  to-morrow  a  new  excitement  will  arise,  the  former  fever 
subside,  and  the  hero  of  a  day  be  forgotten.  It  is  this  volatile 

*  Guizot,  ‘  History  of  France,’  vol.  vi.  p.  262. 
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characjter  of  popular  outbursts  on  which  governments  rely  to 
save  themselves  in  such  crises.  But  it  was  otherwise  in  the  case 
of  ChoiseuL  His  popularity  did  not  diminish  during  four  years 
of  exile,  and  the  King  had  to  endure  the  mortification  of  seeing 
the  first  and  the  most  influential  persons  at  Court  and  in  the 
country  absent  themselves  from  Versailles  to  journey  to  Chante- 
loup,  Choiseul’s  magnificent,  almost  royal,  residence  in  Tourainc, 
to  which  he  was  banished.  It  was  due  to  the  Duchess  that  his 
punishment  was  undergone  in  so  pleasant  a  place.  Even  the 
careless  King  was  not  without  thought  for  her.  ‘  Sans  Mme.  de 
‘  Choiseul  j’aurais  envoye  son  mari  autre  part,’  he  wrote  the 
Due  de  la  Vrilli^re,  in  whose  hands  he  placed  Choiseul’s  dismissal. 
For  her  part  the  Duchess  was  well  pleased  to  have  her  husband 
more  to  herself,  and  regretted  loss  of  power  for  his  sake  only. 
Surrounded  by  those  they  loved  best — even  to  the  Duke’s  latest 
passion — the  recipients  of  numberless  proofs  of  admiration  and 
sympathy,  enlivened  by  letters  and  visits  from  Madame  du 
Dcffand,  from  the  Duke’s  nephew,  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  almost  as 
fascinating,  even  more  renuss  than  Choiseul  himself  towards  his 
wife,  who  rivalled  the  Duchesse  dc  Choiseul  in  her  goodness  and 
in  the  interest  and  affection  she  inspired,  they  now  learned  the 
value  of  disinterested  friendship.  When  we  read  of  the  brilliant 
company  gathered  in  the  salon  at  Chanteloup,  the  Duke,  who 
had  ably  directed  several  ministries  at  once,  sitting  before  his 
tapestry  frame,  and  entertaining  with  his  genial  wit  such  agree¬ 
able  guests  as  the  Prince  and  Princess  de  Beauvau  ;  the  reformed 
Marechale  de  Luxembourg,  dictatorial,  but  excellent  company ; 
that  old  courtier,  the  Due  de  Gontaut,  Choiseul’s  brother-in-law, 
and  those  true  and  tried  friends  the  Chevalier  de  Chastellux  and  the 
Comte  du  Chatelet,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  would  not  have 
said  that  fate  had  been  unkind.  All  of  the  influential  bodies 
of  State  supported  the  rival  court  of  Chanteloup,  and  the 
Church  dignitaries,  the  Archbishop  of  Aix,  the  Archbishop  of 
Orleans,  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan, 
hastened  to  pay  their  respects.  Some  of  the  guests  who  pro¬ 
longed  their  visits  called  themselves  the  ‘  Immovables,’  while 
Barthelemy  and  Satti  the  physician  made  Chanteloup  their 
home. 

But  a  life  of  pleasure  alone,  or  any  mentally  inactive  life,  could 
not  satisfy  a  man  of  Choiseul’s  capacity,  and  he  never  gave  up 
hope  of  reinstatement.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  he  was 
recalled  to  Paris,  but  not  to  power.  Marie  Antoinette  did  not 
forget  that  he  arranged  her  marriage  and  attempted  to  influence 
the  young  King  in  his^favour,  but  Louis  XVI.  was  afraid  of 
Choiseul’s  bold,  large  political  views,  and  he  wrongly  confounded 
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public  and  private  life.  The  public  demonstrations  on  Choiseul’s 
return  to  the  capital  were  no  less  extraordinary  than  they  had 
been  on  his  departure.  The  populace  threw  flowers  and  verses 
into  his  carriage ;  princes  of  the  blood,  ambassadors,  the  mo.st 
illustrious  in  the  land  lost  no  time  with  their  congratulations, 
but  the  king’s  attitude  was  disappointing.  He  received  Choiseul, 
but  his  greeting,  ‘  You  have  grown  fat;  you  are  getting  bald,’ 
was  not  such  as  to  justify  ambitious  hopes. 

Choiseul’s  personal  extravagance  was  a  subject  of  remark 
everywhere.  He  kept  up  a  state  at  Chanteloup  which,  after  his 
remunerative  posts  were  cancelled,  was  ruinous,  and  he  was 
finally  counselled  by  his  friends  to  put  aside  a  part  of  his  wife’s 
fortune,  which  was  rapidly  disappearing,  so  that  it  would  be 
out  of  his  reach.  Nevertheless,  his  hotel  in  Paris  was  arranged 
on  the  same  magnificent  scale  as  Chanteloup.  His  table  was 
open  to  all,  and  was  laid  in  different  apartments,  that  he  might 
the  more  easily  entertain  guests  of  every  degree :  he  made  his 
house  a  political  and  social  centre ;  every  evening  but  two  out 
of  the  week  a  reception  was  given  which  included,  beside  those 
belonging  to  the  Court,  the  magistrates,  men  of  letters,  and 
rich  financiers.  Shortly  before  ten  an  elaborate  su])per  was 
served,  from  forty  to  sixty  persons  being  present.  The  Duke  had 
a  list  made  out  of  all  those  who  had  visited  him  in  his  exile, 
and  orders  were  given  that  these  were  to  be  received  at  any  hour 
and  were  always  to  be  regarded  as  especially  invited.  While  in 
the  midst  of  this  extravagant  but  splendid  life  the  Duke  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  and  died,  aged  sixty-six,  on  May  8,  1785. 

Before  turning  from  the  story  of  their  lives  to  summarise  the 
Duke’s  character  and  achievements,  a  few  further  words  must 
be  given  to  the  Duchess,  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of 
whose  misfortune  make  her  history  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
that  is  recorded  of  the  time.  Her  character  shines  forth  the 
brighter  and  clearer  against  the  dark  shadows  cast  by  grief, 
care,  privation,  increasing  ill-health  and  lonely  old  age,  which 
were  now  her  portion.  ‘  Cette  femme,  pas  plus  grosse  qu’une 
‘  poupee,  a  un  courage  de  lion,’  Madame  du  Deffand — whose 
death,  in  1780,  had  deprived  the  Duchess  of  a  well-loved  friend — 
had  once  said,  and  fear  she  never  felt,  though  she  passed  through 
the  Terror.  Her  courage  never  faltered  in  the  precarious  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  she  was  placed  after  her  husband’s  death,  but  alone 
she  took  upon  herself  the  burden  of  his  extravagant  legacies  and 
his  enormous  debts.  She  lived  in  the  most  humble  manner, 
sometimes  in  a  convent,  sometimes  in  poor  lodgings,  keeping 
in  touch  with  but  few  of  her  former  companions.  There  was, 
however,  one  among  them  who  now  took  a  double  pleasure  in 
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supporting  and  comforting  her  in  her  sorrows  and  difficulties,  the 
good  Abbe  Barthelemy,  old  and  infirm,  but  who  never  omitted 
a  daily  visit  to  his  Duchess.  The  approach  of  the  Revolution 
found  her  in  this  case,  and  though  so  changed  in  material  cir¬ 
cumstances,  she  still  found  ways  to  make  herself  beloved  by 
the  humbler  folk  about  her.  To  such  a  degree  was  this  true 
that,  though  her  name  and  station  were  known,  she  was  left 
unmolested  while  her  former  friends  were  filling  the  prisons,  or 
led  to  the  guillotine.  At  length,  however,  her  turn  arrived, 
and  she  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  There  she  found 
herself  among  old  companions  and  relatives.  One  after  another 
they  disappeared  from  view.  It  would  seem  that  no  phase 
of  suffering  was  spared  the  gentle  Duchess.  The  nearest 
relation  she  possessed  was  the  Prince  of  Monaco.  His  wife 
was  torn  from  her  young  children  and  taken  away  in  the 
tumbril,  and  the  Prince  soon  afterward  died  of  grief.  A  resolu¬ 
tion,  signed  by  nearly  every  one  of  the  poor  persons  of  her  quarter, 
was  the  means  of  the  Duchess’s  release,  after  six  months’  deten¬ 
tion,  from  prison.  She  emerged  placid,  smiling,  as  she  had 
entered.  Her  friends  were  now  either  dead  or  ex])atriated,  and 
.she  lived  on  loans  from  one  of  her  former  peasants,  still  clinging 
to  the  idea  of  paying  her  husband’s  debts,  ho])ing  that  the 
Government  would  make  restitution  of  what  had  been  lost  in 
the  course  of  the  Revolution.  The  Duchesse  de  Choiseul  died 
December  3,  1808  (24  Frimaire,  An  X),  her  last  refuge  a  miserable 
lodging  in  the  rue  de  I’Universite.  She  survived  the  Abbe  Barthe- 
Icmy  by  more  than  a  year.  Lacking  the  means  to  be  comfortable, 
almost  to  support  life,  the  old  abbe  dined  with  his  friend  one  even¬ 
ing,  the  6th  Floreal.  The  next  day  he  took  to  his  bed,  but 
though  his  state  was  seen  to  be  critical,  he  refused  to  have  the 
Duchess  told  of  it.  His  last  moments  were  spent,  as  befitted  a 
scholar,  reading  his  Horace.  The  Duchess  was  inconsolable  that 
she  was  not  with  him  at  the  end.  Few,  indeed,  can  boast  of 
such  a  friend  as  the  Abbe  Barthelemy. 

Choiseul  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  best  type  of 
the  French  noble  immediately  prior  to  the  Revolution  that  we 
could  have.  He  was  extravagant  and  profligate,  but  this  was 
true  of  his  private  life  alone :  in  the  public  service  he  was  strict 
and  economical.  At  once  a  patriot  and  a  courtier,  a  statesman 
and  a  leader  of  society,  an  industrious  worker  and  a  man  of 
pleasure,  he  was  a  product — a  remarkable  one — of  his  time. 
His  many  friends,  the  large  sums  he  spent,  suggest  the  epoch 
as  well  as  the  man.  His  ostentatious  hospitality  was  open- 
handed  ;  the  flattery  of  men  of  letters  did  not  spoil  him ;  he  was 
always  ready  to  help  them;  he  was  kind  to  the  poor.  As  a 
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statesman  he  perceived  the  importance  of  sea  power,  and  he 
saw  where  the  strength  of  that  sea  power  lay,  and  by  uniting  the 
forces  of  Spain  with  those  of  France  he  took  the  only  means  to 
counteract  it.  His  policy  was  sound,  but  circumstances  prevented 
it  from  being  really  tested.  It  was  a  policy  meant  to  be  permanent, 
with  a  permanent  object,  and  the  Revolution  changed  affairs 
in  Europe  before  its  full  effect  could  be  seen.  Choiseul,  foreseeing 
that  the  nation  of  the  future  was  the  commercial  nation,  was 
equally  alive  to  the  importance  of  colonial  expansion,  but  he 
had  imperfect  knowledge  and  was  badly  served.  He  firmly 
believed  in  his  good  star :  perhaps  he  was  too  optimistic,  Versoix 
was  not  the  only  one  of  his  schemes  which  failed.  He  thought  the 
loss  of  Canada  could  be  compensated  for  by  a  settlement  in  the 
unhealthy  swamps  of  the  African  coast,  an  undertaking  which 
was  not  alone  a  complete  financial  fiasco,  but  which  resulted  in 
miserable  distress  and  loss  of  life  to  large  numbers  of  ^)eople. 
He  gained  Corsica  for  Fr.ance — a  small  acquisition  when  weiglied 
in  the  scales  against  America  and  India — and  he  got  rid  of  the 
Jesuits.  Choiseul  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  incapacity 
of  his  predecessors,  or  the  mad  and  selfish  policy  of  l.ouis  XV., 
which  were  the  causes  of  the  collapse  of  France  as  a  sea  power. 
Choiseul  repaired  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Seven  Years’  War 
as  far  as  any  man  could,  and  he  made  the  policy  of  France  re¬ 
spected  abroad.  His  rapid  methods  of  dealing  with  whatever  he 
had  in  hand  excited  uneasiness  in  other  countries.  Catharine  II. 
called  him  the  ‘  cocher  ’  of  Europe,  because  he  drove  affairs  at 
such  a  pace,  and  Frederick  complained  that  he  was  the  most 
impatient  man  ever  born  in  France.  As  must  be  true  of  all  great 
men,  Choiseul  was  in  advance  of  his  time.  A  despotic  govern¬ 
ment,  he  clearly  understood,  was  doomed  in  France,  and  he  had 
an  idea  of  provincial  assemblies  resembling  the  State  Legislatures 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  modern  in  his  diplomacy,  his 
bold,  straightforward  procedure,  his  openness  and  frankness  in 
negotiations  arousing  apprehension  in  his  contemporaries  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad.  Modern,  too,  he  was  in  his  liberality  and 
breadth  of  view  on  questions  bearing  on  religion,  believing,  for 
instance,  the  final  separation  of  State  and  Church  to  be  inevitable 
and  to  be  right.  Choiseul  ever  displayed  a  rare  common  sense, 
and  at  a  time  when  one  might  well  be  discouraged  he  never  lost 
faith  in  the  regenerative  powers  of  his  country,  exercising  a  far¬ 
sighted  and  patient,  as  well  as  an  alert  and  vivacious,  intelligence 
for  his  country’s  good.  Quick  to  perceive  situations,  energetic 
and  enthusiastic  but  cautious  and  restrained,  he  was  essentially 
a  French  type.  He  held  back  Charles  III.  from  declaring  war 
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as  long  as  he  could,  pointing  out  that  the  best  present  policy 
was  peace. 

We  have  not  dwelt  upon  the  light  side,  one  may  say  the 
discreditable  side,  of  Choiseul’s  character.  He  was  a  many- 
sided  man,  made  up  of  a  curious  combination  of  qualities.  In 
his  ])rivate  life  he  wa.s  o])cn  to  the  charge  of  instability  and  in¬ 
constancy.  He  combined  an  extremely  emotional  temperament, 
a  sybarite’s  pleasure  in  sense,  with  intellect.  Giving  himself  up 
to  pleasure,  he  was  also  ambitious.  Whatever  his  sins,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  not  only  to  attract  but  to  attach  persons  to 
him.  He  never  really  lost  a  friend ;  even  Voltaire,  of  many 
friends,  always  remained  inconsolable  that  he  would  not  be 
reconciled.  Beneath  his  frivolity  lay  the  solid  qualities  which 
made  him  universally  beloved,  and  as  in  the  height  of  his  power 
he  displayed  no  haughtiness  or  pride  of  place,  so,  when  reverses 
overtook  him,  his  gay  good  humour  never  altered.  The  King 
asking  how  he  made  himself  so  much  beloved,  he  replied  :  ‘  Ma 
‘  recette  est  bien  simple,  elle  con.siste  a  aimer  beaucoup  moi- 
‘m'me.’  The  proof  of  the  well-nigh  universal  affection  he 
inspired  was  shown  after  his  disgrace,  when  he  was  more  popular 
than  before — Chanteloup  more  frequented  than  Versailles. 

Like  generous  souls  the  world  over  in  all  time,  Choiseul  did 
not  know  when  to  leave  off  giving.  Burke  ruined  himself  by 
keeping  open  house  at  Beaconsfield.  William  Pitt  died  in  debt 
from  the  same  sort  of  prodigality.  Choiseul  never  harboured  any 
bitterness  of  spirit,  and  every  injury  was  soon  forgotten.  He 
loved  magnificence  by  natme  ;  he  also  thought  his  rank  and  his 
position  as  Minister  demanded  it ;  but  the  public  funds  never 
suffered  diminution  from  this  cause.  He  never  asked  anything 
from  the  King  for  himself ;  the  many  favours  he  received 
were  unsolicited. 

Choiseul  followed  the  traditional  policy  of  France  in  relation 
to  England — the  policy  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  and  of  every 
administration  up  to  that  of  the  present  Republic.  This  tradi¬ 
tional  enmity  between  the  two  countries  cannot  be  said  to  have 
entirely  ceased  until  the  advent  of  Edward  VII.  to  the  throne 
of  England.  In  the  elasticity  of  their  ideas,  in  the  advancement 
of  their  civilisation,  France  and  England  have  always  seemed 
to  be  natiural  allies,  and  the  present  close  entente  is  a  state  of 
things  which,  for  the  progress  of  the  world,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  long  continue.  When  Choiseul’s  patient  endeavours  were  at 
length  rewarded  and  the  Pacte  de  Famille,  directed  against 
English  aggression,  was  signed,  who  could  have  divined  that  the 
two  hostile  nations  would  one  day  be  united  in  a  friendship 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  which  is  now  before  our  eyes  ? 
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Art.  IX.— the  FRENCH  EXPEDITION  TO  EGYPT 
IN  1798. 

VEx-pedUion  d’Egijpte,  1798-1801.  Par  C.  de  la  Jonquikre, 

Chef  d’Escadron  d’Artillerie.  Tomes  III,  IV,  V.  8vo. 

Paris,  1902-7. 

^Phe  late  Rawson  Gardiner  used  to  tell  of  a  conversation  he 
had  overheard  between  two  young  ladies  who  were  attending 
a  course  of  his  University  extension  lectures  on  Charles  I.  and 
the  Great  Civil  War.  Said  one  of  them,  ‘  What  book  are  you 
‘  reading  ?  Have  you  come  to  the  King’s  death  yet  ?  ’  ‘  Oh,’ 
answered  the  other,  ‘  did  they  kill  him  ?  But  don’t  tell  me ; 

‘  I’m  so  interested.’  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  speaker,  we  can  only  admire  the  spirit  iii  which  she  was 
tackling  the  problem  :  a  spirit  which  would  gradually  lead  her, 
having  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  to  seek  further  for 
an  understanding  of  their  causes  and  their  inner  meaning.  For 
such  is  and  ever  must  be  the  experience  of  real  students  of 
history.  Interest  must  precede  the  search  for  exact  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  the  exact  knowledge  of  events  and  their  sequence 
must  precede  the  examination  of  their  significance,  of  the  state 
of  affairs  which  led  to  them,  and  which  resulted  from  them. 
And  thus  we  very  cordially  welcome  the  continuation  of  Major 
de  la  Jonquiere’s  elaborate  history  of  the  French  campaign  in 
Egypt,  the  fii’st  two  volumes  of  which  we  reviewed  nearly 
seven  years  ago.*  In  those,  the  interest,  touching  on  the 
various  problems  of  the  contemplated  invasion  of  England, 
of  the  purposed  interference  with  the  English  in  India,  and  of  the 
seizure  of  Malta,  culminated  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  French 
fleet  in  Aboukir  Bay  and  the  consequent  imprisonment  of  the 
French  army  ;  as  to  which,  the  victor  wrote  to  his  commander- 
in-chief,  ‘  To  Egypt  they  went  with  their  own  consent,  and 
‘  there  they  shall  remain  whilst  Nelson  commands  the  detached 
‘  squadron  ;  for  never,  never  will  he  consent  to  the  return  of  one 
‘  ship  or  Frenchman.’ 

Quick  as  he  would  have  been  to  understand  the  effect  of  having 
his  communications  cut  on  shore,  it  does  not  appear  that  Bona¬ 
parte  at  first  fully  realised  the  consequences  of  the  destruction 
of  the  fleet,  and  he  steadily  pursued  his  projects  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  land  he  had  conquered.  Naturally  he  felt 
that  the  goodwill  of  the  Egyptians  was  essential  to  his  purpose, 
and,  as  is  familiarly  known,  he  hoped  to  gain  this  by  professing 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  October  1901, 
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himself  a  Mahometan.  This  has  been  cited  as  a  mark  of  his 
indifference  to  all  religion.  In  one  sense  it  undoubtedly  was  so, 
though,  as  explanatory  of  his  attitude  towards  it,  we  may 
accept  his  declaration  that  ‘  he  was  far  from  being  an  atheist, 
‘  but  could  not,  without  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  pretend  to 
‘  believe  things  which  his  reason  denied  ’ ;  and  thus  he  quite 
impartially  compared  the  three  monotheistic  religions  of  the 
West — Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islamism.*  It  may  perhaps 
be  said  that  a  man’s  religion  is  his  own  concern  ;  but  the  attitude 
of  a  statesman  towards  religion  is  a  matter  of  public  interest,  and 
Bonaparte’s  Mahometanism  in  Egypt  becomes  so  as  showing 
the  importance  which  he  attached  to  religion  as  a  political  force 
— an  importance  curiously  illustrated  by  his  placing  the  Bible, 
the  Koran,  the  Vedas,  and  a  mythology  under  the  head  of 
‘  politics  ’  in  the  list  of  his  books.f 

Of  the  enrolment  of  natives  and  their  military  organisation, 
of  the  severity  with  which  treason  was  punished,  or  of  the  liberality 
with  which  loyalty  was  rewarded  we  have  many  interesting 
details.  The  broad  features  of  all  this  have  long  been  known, 
and  the  value  of  the  record  now  placed  before  us  lies  entirely 
in  its  fulness  and  minute  accuracy.  On  one  point — Bonaparte’s 
masquerading  in  native  dress — which  has  been  so  grossly  ex¬ 
aggerated  as  to  make  it  seem  altogether  doubtful,  we  have 
decisive  evidence — that  of  the  ‘  Journal  ’  of  Detroye,  colonel 
{chef  de  brigade)  of  engineers,  whose  personal  intercourse  with 
Bonaparte,  when  they  were  together,  seems  to  have  been  fre¬ 
quent.  It  makes  many  observations  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Egyptians,  strange  then,  but  things  of  every¬ 
day  knowledge  now  ;  it  speaks,  too,  of  ‘  la  mollesse  et  I’oisivete  ’ 
of  the  well-to-do,  in  contrast  with  ‘  la  vie  dure  et  active  que 
‘  mdne  certaine  classe  du  peuple.’  But  all  this  is  noticed  every 
year  by  the  thousands  of  our  countrymen  whom  business,  health, 
or  pleasure  takes  to  Egypt ;  the  point  of  more  immediate  interest 
is  that  which  relates  to  Bonaparte.  It  notes  under  date  27 
Fructidor  (September  13) — 

‘  On  a  trouve  aujourd’hui  le  general  cn  chef  vetu  h  la  turque. 
II  projetait,  dit-on,  de  recevoir  ainsi  le  divan  et  de  lui  faire  sentir 
que,  lui  general  en  chef  prenant  un  habit  etranger,  eux  membres 
du  divan  pouvaient  porter  les  couleurs  de  notre  nation.  On  ajoute 
que  Tallien  a  fait  au  general  de  fortes  representations  sur  cet  habille- 
ment,  et  que  le  general  ne  I’a  pas  garde  longtemps.  Son  aide  de 


*  Gonnard,  ‘  Les  Origines  de  la  Legende  Napoleonienne,’  pp. 
252-3. 
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camp  Eugene  Beauharnaia,  fils  de  la  citoyenne  Bonaparte,  porte 
frcquemment  le  costume  turc  avec  le  turban  des  Francs.^ 


In  a  note  to  this  Major  de  la  Jonqui^re  refers  to  Bourrienne’s 
statement  that  Bonaparte  had  this  dress  made  ‘  seulement  pour 
‘  s’amuser  ’ ;  but  neither  Bourrienne  nor  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena 
is  to  be  considered  a  serious  wtness,  unless  his  evidence  is  fully 
corroborated.  The  ‘  Journal  ’  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  actual 
situation  of  the  French  in  Egypt,  at  the  precise  date,  September 
15,  six  weeks  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  when  ‘  nos  ennemis 
‘  sont  les  Mamelouks,  les  Arabes  Bedouins,  les  Anglais  et  pro- 
‘  bablement  les  Turcs.’  Desaix,  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  in  pursuit 
of  Mourad  Bey,  who,  by  slipping  to  one  side,  has  let  him  pass 
and  is  now  between  him  and  Cairo.  Reynier  is  at  Salheyeh 
and  Belbeis,  observing  the  movements  of  the  Turks,  whom 
‘  Tor  d’lbrahim  et  celui  des  Anglais  ameutent  centre  nous.’ 
Dugua  is  in  the  direction  of  Damietta  to  protect  that  district 
from  the  incursions  of  the  English ;  Kleber  at  Alexandria,  to 
guard  it  against  the  English  and  Arabs,  where  also  he  ‘  rassure, 
‘  par  son  grand  caract^re,  les  hommes  efirayes  par  le  malheureux 
‘  combat  d’Aboukir  ’ ;  and  finally 


‘  Bonaparte,  avec  les  divisions  Lannes  ct  Bon,  se  tient  au  Cairo, 
veillant  sur  toutes  les  dispositions  militaires,  flattant  les  principaux 
du  pays,  encourageant  tons  les  projets  d’industrie,  animant  tout  par 
ses  ordres  et  sa  surveillance  :  on  est  etonne  de  la  multitude  de  details 
dans  lesquels  il  descend.’ 


A  few  days  later,  1  Vendemiaire  (September  22),  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  republic  was  celebrated  at 
Cairo  with  extraordinary  magnificence  and  much  official,  but 
little  other,  enthusiasm.  The  same  was  remarked  of  the  cele¬ 
brations  on  13  Vendemiaire — an  anniversary  so  distinctly  personal 
to  Bonaparte — notwithstanding  the  glowing  accounts  and 
grandiloquent  odes  published  in  the  ‘  Courrier  de  I’Egypte.’ 
And,  adds  M.  de  la  Jonquidre, 


‘  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  accept  these  public  demonstra¬ 
tions,  official  or  otherwise,  as  a  true  expression  of  the  feelings  then 
dominant  in  the  army.  It  may  be  doubted  if  Bonaparte  was  really 
sincere  in  the  optimistic  declarations  which  he  made  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  courage  of  the  army ;  it  is  quite  certain  that  among 
the  senior  officers  there  was  grave  anxiety  as  to  the  future ;  and 
the  daily  privations  appeared  more  insupportable  as  no  one  could 
see  any  near  prospect  of  a  favourable  issue  to  an  enterprisejwhose 
chances  of  good  success  had  been  so  seriously  compromised^by^the 
disaster  to  the  fleet.’ 
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The  true  state  of  their  position  was,  indeed,  being  forcibly 
brought  home  to  them  and  to  the  whole  army  by  a  series  of 
untoward  events  which  could  not  be  concealed.  From  the  first, 
the  blockade  of  the  coast  was  severe  ;  but  its  severity  was  more 
than  redoubled  after  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  few  available 
English  frigates  came  on  the  station.  Communication  with 
France  became  almost  impossible.  The  small  vessels  which 
tried  to  run  out  were  almost  invariably  captured ;  and  the 
letters  they  carried,  after  being  examin^,  were  for  the  most 
part  destroyed.  Some  few  were  translated  and  published  in 
England ;  some  found  their  way  into  private  scrap-books,  but 
none,  we  believe,  have  been  officially  preserved.  Of  one  such 
capture  we  have  a  detailed  account  written  by  a  midshipman 
of  the  ‘  Alcm^'ne  ’  to  his  parents  *  on  August  27. 

‘  We  took,’  he  wrote,  ‘  a  French  gunboat  coming  with  despatches 
from  the  invincible  General  Bonaparte.  ...  As  soon  as  we  hailed  her 
she  hove  the  despatches  overboard,  and  we  fired  two  18-pounders 
at  her  to  frighten  them,  and  all  our  musketry.  Two  of  our  men 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  after  the  despatches,  and  saved  them 
and  all  the  private  letters,  though  we  were  running  at  the  rate  of 
five  knots.  About  this  time  we  lowered  the  boat  down  and  saved 
our  two  heroes,  who  were  almost  drowned.  We  took  sixty-two 
people  out  of  her  and  went  into  Bequier  Bay,  made  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  sent  all  our  prisoners  away  ;  ’ 

consigning  them,  that  is,  to  the  larger  prison  of  Egypt,  and 
permitting  the  French  to  have  the  trouble  and  expense  of  feeding 
them. 

Another  and  more  terrible  loss  is  described  by  M.  de  la  Jon- 
quiere  in  interesting  detail.  On  the  night  of  September  1-2 
the  ‘  Anemone,’  a  despatch  boat,  which  had  sailed  from  Toulon 
on  July  17,  made  the  coast  of  Egypt  some  distance  to  the  west¬ 
ward  ;  but  her  pilot,  mistaking  the  landmark,  judged  that  they 
were  close  in  with  Alexandria  and  hove  to,  to  wait  for  daylight 
to  enter  the  harbour.  When  daylight  came,  however,  it  was 
seen  that  Alexandria  was  still  some  distance  off.  She  made 
sail  to  recover  it,  but  quickly  found  herself  beset  by  English 
ships  of  war.  The  captain  judged  it  impossible  to  escape,  and 
deliberately  ran  the  ship  ashore,  landing  first  of  all  the  courier 
with  a  small  escort,  and  afterwards  the  rest  of  the  passengers 
and  crew,  to  the  number  of  sixty-one,  with  their  baggage  and 
arms.  Unfortunately  they  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  the 
ammunition  dry,  and  were  thus  without  means  of  defence  when 

*  Lord  and  Lady  Cathcart.  ‘  Naval  Miscellany  ’  (Navy  Records 
Society),  i.  274. 
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they  were  surrounded  by  parties  of  Bedouins  intent  on  plunder. 
The  captain  and  officers  of  the  ‘  Anemone  ’  attempted  to  regain 
the  wreck  and  were  picked  up  by  the  English  frigate  ‘  Emerald  ’ ; 
but  most  of  the  others,  who  had  preferred  to  run  their  chance 
on  shore,  were  ruthlessly  massacred.  M.  de  la  Jonquiere  prints 
the  narrative  of  one  of  the  survivors,  from  which  we  cull  a  few 
sentences. 

‘  Je  fus  un  des  premiers  depouilles,  ct,  ne  peasant  pas  que  je 
dusse  seulement  essayer  de  coiiserver  la  moindro  chose,  je  me  mis 
nu  comme  la  main,  m’imaginant  avec  raison  que  c’etait  le  seal  moyen 
d’eviter  la  mort.  Le  general  Camin  fut  aussi  depouille  a  c'te  do 
moi ;  mais  malheureusement  il  ne  quitta  ni  son  chapeau  ni  sa 
chemise,  ni  son  pantalon ;  il  etait  encore  aussi  vetu  que  beaucoup 
de  nos  marins.  Je  I’engageai  a  faire  comme  moi ;  il  n’en  eut  pas 
le  temps  :  un  chef  bedouin  a  cheval  courut  sur  lui  en  I’ajustant 
avec  son  fusil ;  le  general  mit  un  genou  en  terre  et  demanda  la  vie, 
en  detournant  le  canon  du  fusil  qui  etait  deja  sur  sa  poitrine  ;  il  se 
releva  ensuite  et  recula  de  quelques  pas  ;  mais  le  Maure  impitoyable 
I’etendit  sur  le  sable  ;  on  acheva  de  le  depouiller.’ 

Another  of  his  companions  did  strip,  but,  in  running  away, 
‘  ne  pensait  pas,  sans  doute,  qu’il  tenait  son  pantalon  a  la  main  ’ ; 
so  he  too  was  promptly  shot  down.  The  writer  then  ran  into 
the  sea,  and  was  joined  there  by  Bella,  the  aide-de-camp  of 
General  Camin.  Standing  up  to  their  necks  in  the  water  and 
barely  able  to  keep  their  feet,  they  witnessed  the  murder  of 
several  of  their  friends.  Then 

‘  notre  tour  vint :  deu.x  de  ces  brigands  entrcrent  dans  la  mer 
jusqu’^i  la  cointure  ;  Ic  premier  ajusta  Bella.  .  .  .  Je  fiis  ajuste  par 
le  second  ct,  saisissant  le  moment  oii  I’Arabe  mettait  le  doigt  sur  la 
gachette,  je  m’enfon5ai  dans  la  mer.  Sans  doute  il  a  cru  m’avoir 
tue ;  car,  apres  de  penibles  efforts,  etant  revenu  sur  I’eau,  je  no 
le  vis  plus.  Je  cherchais  4  decouvrir  Bella  qui  avait  disparu  ; 
bientot  je  sentis  un  cadavre  auprcs  de  moi,  flottant  entre  deux  eaux  ; 
je  soulevai  une  tete,  c’etait  la  sienne.’ 

In  all  about  twenty  out  of  sixty-one  were  left  alive,  and  were 
taken  towards  Alexandria,  where  they  were  ransomed  by  Kleber. 
Among  these  was  the  courier,  who  had  not  only  escaped  with 
his  life,  but  had  managed  to  keep  some  of  the  letters  with  which 
he  was  charged,  and  on  September  4  was  sent  on  to  Bonaparte, 
who,  writing  to  the  Directory  on  the  8th,  added  a  postscript  on 
the  9th.  ‘  A  I’instant  arrive  le  courrier  Lesimple.  11  a  echoue 
‘devant  Alexandrie  et  n’a  sauve  qu’une  partie  des  dept  ches. 
‘  Il  n’y  avait  qu’une  lettre  de  vous,  datee  du  18  messidor  ’  (July  6) 
‘  commenfant  ....  Probablement  il  etait  porteur  d’autres  qui 
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‘  se  sent  perdues.’  But  not  a  word  of  the  fearful  tragedy,  from 
which  Lesiniple  had  so  narrowly  escaped. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  the 
massacre  from  the  army,  which  had  already  begun  to  realise 
the  discomforts  of  their  situation.  When  the  fact  that  their 
communication.s  were  cut  was  brought  home  to  them  in  this 
terrible  manner,  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  became  more  acute. 
Men’s  tempers  could  not  stand  the  strain  ;  every  one  had  a 
grievance ;  every  one  hated  the  very  sight  of  his  neighbour, 
and  a  violent  quarrel  at  least  broke  the  monotony.  Breaches 
of  discipline  among  the  men  could  be  and  were  sharply  sup¬ 
pressed  ;  among  the  officers  they  were  more  serious,  and  the 
worst  offenders  were  found  in  the  highest  ranks.  Junot,  one  of 
Bonaparte’s  aides-de-camp,  ‘  re^ut  un  coup  de  sabre  dans  le 
‘  ventre  ’ — or,  as  Bonaparte  described  it,  was  ‘eventre’ — in  settling 
a  difference  of  opinion  with  General  Lanusse,  ‘  la  nuit,  sur  le 
‘  bold  du  Nil,  le  sabre  a  la  main.’  The  officer  commanding  the 
artillery  at  Gizeh  refused  to  report  the  state  and  condition  of 
his  battery  to  the  governor,  who  thereupon  put  him  under 
arrest.  The  prisoner  appealed  to  the  general  of  artillery,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  released  ;  and  between  the  two  generals  there 
ensued  a  bitter  correspondence,  in  which  Bonaparte  at  last 
intervened,  censuring  the  artilleryman  for  refusing  to  report, 
but  more  severely  blaming  the  governor  for  putting  him  under 
arrest. 

‘  II  devait,’  he  wrote,  ‘  en  porter  plainte  a  I’etat-major  on  au 
general  d’artillerie.  .  .  .  Los  reglcments,  qui  sout  le  rosultat  de 
I’e-xperience,  out  fait,  et  avec  raison,  du  pare  giMierivl  de  I’amiee  une 
organisation  independante  et  separee  de  tout  le  restc  de  I’armee.’ 

It  is  interesting,  and  even  important,  to  dwell  on  this  state 
of  the  army,  for  it  seems  to  afford  one  solution  of  the  question 
that  has  so  often  been  raised  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Syrian 
campaign,  which  shortly  followed.  It  became  a  matter  of  first 
necessity  to  find  active  employment  for  the  army,  beyond  that 
given  by  occasional  revolution,  as  in  Cairo,  or  by  punitive 
expeditions  in  Upper  Egypt.  Undoubtedly,  however,  there 
were  other  reasons ;  but  the  evidence  which  M.  de  la  Jonquiere 
now  puts  before  us  seems  to  us  completely  to  dispose  of  the 
wild  fables  which,  put  forward  by  Bourrienne,  and  apparently 
sanctioned  by  Napoleon  himself  at  St.  Helena,  have  met  with 
very  general  acceptance,  and  boon  judged  even  by  Captain  Mahan 
as  the  outcome  of  that  ‘  extraordinary,  perhaps  even  extravagant 
‘  imagination  which  was  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of 
‘  Napoleon’s  wonderful  career.’ 
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It  is  indeed  evident  that  the  hostility  of  the  Porte  was  the 
determiniii"  cause  of  the  campaign  ;  and  the  most  curious  thing 
about  the  whole  business  is  that  both  Bonaparte  and  the  Direc¬ 
tory  affected  an  inability  to  understand  how  the  Sultan  or  his 
Government  could  possibly  think  that  the  French  landing  in 
and  occupation  of  Egypt  was  an  unfriendly  act ;  that  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  believe  that  he  only  declared  war  in  deference  to  the 
persuasions,  or  even  constraint,  of  Russia  and  of  England.  A 
rational  dread  of  what  the  French  army  might  do,  an  equally 
rational  doubt  of  how  far  the  assistance  of  England  was  to  be 
depended  on,  and  a  wholesome  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  Russia 
might  well  render  the  policy  of  the  Porte  wavering  and  un¬ 
certain  ;  but  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  seemed  to  tell 
them  that  England  was  terribly  in  earnest,  and  might  be 
trusted  to  support  them,  if  neeessary,  against  even  Russia ; 
so  war  was  declared  by  the  customary  method  of  sending  the 
French  charge  d'affaires  to  the  ‘  Seven  Towers,’  imprisoning 
all  Frenchmen  within  reach,  and  seizing  all  French  ships  found 
in  Turkish  ports.  This  M.  de  la  Jonquiere  considers  a  bar¬ 
barous  measure,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations ;  infinitely 
more  so,  apparently,  than  landing  an  army  on  Turkish  soil 
and  slaughtering  some  thousands  of  Turkish  subjects,  whilst 
professing  to  act  in  the  interests  of  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  declaration  of  war  which  the  Porte  issued  on  September  9, 
after  speaking  of  the  numerous  attempts  made  by  the  French 
emissaries  to  stir  up  revolt  in  Roumelia,  in  the  Morea,  and  the 
isles  of  the  Archipelago,  and  of  the  practical  refusal  of  the 
Directory  to  put  a  stop  to  these,  notwithstanding  their  repeated 
promises,  went  on  to  protest  that  the  invasion  of  Egypt  was  a 
flagrant  proof  of  their  hostile  intentions. 

‘  Pour  faire  connaitre  a  toutes  les  nations  qu’il  ne  reconnaissait 
plus  ni  foi  publique  ni  traites,  ct  qu’il  ne  faisait  point  de  difference 
de  I’amitie  a  I’inimitie,  il  a  fait  envahir  inopinement  et  prendre  a 
force  armee  (comme  aurait  fait  des  corsaires,  au  mepris  du  droit 
des  nations  et  par  une  conduite  contraire  a  toutes  les  lois  respectees 
par  tons  les  peuples,  et  sans  cxemple)  I’Egypte,  la  province  la  plus 
precieuse  de  I’empire  ottoman,  duquel  la  France  n’a  re^u  jusqu’a 
present  que  des  temoignages  d’amitie.’ 

But  on  the  very  next  page  M.  de  la  Jonquiere  tells  how,  through¬ 
out  the  Levant,  there  were  violent  risings  of  the  populace  against 
the  French  ;  how,  on  August  5,  a  small  vessel  at  Constantinople 
had  been  seized  and  her  crew  committed  to  prison ;  how,  on 
August  11,  a  French  brig  which  touched  at  Rhodes  was  seized 
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and  her  crew  plundered  and  put  in  irons ;  and,  more  atrocious 
still,  a  month  later, 

‘  le  “  Chien  de  Chasse,”  parti  d’Aloxandrie  Ic  9  soptcmbrc  pour 
porter  des  depeches,  ignorant  la  declaration  de  guerre,  toniba 
par  trahison  aux  mains  des  Turcs  et  fut  conduit  a  Rhodes.  Tons 
ces  prisonniers,  dont  la  capture  etait  contraire  au  droit  des  gens, 
furent  soumis  au  traiteraent  le  plus  inhumaiu  ’ ; 

the  pith  of  which  seems  to  lie  in  the  phrase,  ‘  dont  la  capture 
‘  etait  contraire  au  droit  des  gens.’ 

To  France  the  news  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  was  long  in 
coming.  Rumour  had  indeed  been  busy,  but  nothing  was 
known  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  the  army  had  landed  in  Egypt. 
In  the  early  days  of  September  came  a  letter  from  the  intendant 
of  Toulon,  dated  from  Nice  on  the  2nd.  It  is  worth  quoting 
textually. 

‘  Je  m’empresse  de  vous  informer  que  le  neveu  du  general  Kil- 
maine,  arrive  de  Genes  en  ce  port  aujourd’hui,  a  5  heurcs  du  soir, 
sur  une  felouque,  a  annonce  qu’une  corvette,  detachee  de  notre 
cscadre  et  arrivee  a  Civita-Vecchia,  avait  apporte  une  depeche  du 
general  Bonaparte  pour  le  general  fran^ais  a  Rome,  qui  I’instruisait 
qii’apres  avoir  effectue  le  debarquement  des  troupes  a  Alexandric, 
ii  en  etait  reparti  pour  chercher  les  Anglais,  qu’il  les  avait  atteints 
a  la  hauteur  de  Messine  et  qu’il  avait  remporte  sur  eux  une  victoire 
complete.  Cinq  vaisseaux  anglais  sont  tombes  au  pouvoir  de  I’es- 
cadre  fran^aise,  et  de  cc  nombre  se  trouve  celui  qui  etait  monte 
par  I’amiral  Nelson,  qui  s’est  brule  la  cervelle.  Ce  meme  officier 
a  ajoute  qu’il  avait  ete  expedie  de  Rome  le  9  de  ce  mois  [fructidor : 
August  26]  pour  porter  cette  importante  nouvelle  au  general  Bruno, 
a  Milan.’ 

The  first  definite  news  of  the  truth  came  to  Marseilles  on 
September  9,  in  a  letter  from  Villeneuve  at  Malta ;  and  the 
intendant  of  the  port,  in  forwarding  it  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Navy,  wrote — 

‘  Apres  les  premiers  moments  que  j’ai  donnes  aux  vifs  chagrins 
dont  je  suis  penetre,  il  a  fallu  songer  4  la  tranquillite  publique, 
qui  serait  infailliblement  troublee  si  cette  nouvelle  etait  repandue 
sans  precaution.  Ce  n’est  qu’apres  le  depart  du  courrier  extra¬ 
ordinaire  que  je  vous  expedie  que  le  general  Vence  se  propose  de 
confier  cet  evenement  au  general  Saint-Hilaire,  general  commandant 
I’arrondissement,  et  au  president  de  la  municipalite.  Nous  les 
engagerons  4  prendre  toutes  les  mesures  de  surete  publique,  si 
necessaires  dans  une  circonstance  aussi  delicate.’ 

We  have  here  an  interesting  explanation  of  the  systematic 
deception,  by  means  of  unblushing  lies  so  regularly  published 
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in  the  ‘  Moniteur,’  which  was  practised  by  the  Directory,  and 
later  on  by  the  First  Consul  and  the  Emperor.  It  was  not 
merely  vulgar  braggadocio,  as  it  has  generally  seemed,  but  a 
measure  necessary  for  the  stability  of  the  Government.  After 
ten  years  of  revolution  and  democracy  the  country  was  still  so 
unsettled  that  no  Government  could  venture  to  let  any  un¬ 
pleasant  truth  be  known.  A  possible  counter-revolution,  to  be 
followed  perhaps  by  another  Terror,  was  always  hanging,  like  a 
threatening  cloud,  over  the  political  sky.  And  so,  though  the  news 
from  Villeneuve  reached  Paris  on — presumably — September  1 1 , 
it  was  not  till  the  16th  that  the  ‘  Moniteur  ’  published  an  am¬ 
biguous  note,  leaving  the  whole  matter  clouded  in  obscurity. 
The  details  were  not  published  until  ten  days  later. 

Even  then  the  Directory  could  not  realise  what  had  happened, 
and  still  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  no  antagonism 
was  to  be  feared  or  expected  from  the  Porte.  They  took  this 
particular  opportunity  to  explain  to  the  Senate  and  the  public 
how  nobly  and  generously,  in  the  spirit  of  long  friendship,  they 
had  acted  towards  the  Porte ;  and  were  preparing  to  add  insult 
to  the  many  injuries,  by  sending  a  formal  expression  of  their 
willingness  to  forget  the  misconduct  of  the  Egyptians,  and  to 
hold  and  police  their  country,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  having 
an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  commerce  and  the  right  to  levy 
customs  duties  at  Suez,  Damietta,  and  Alexandria — when,  on 
October  14,  came  at  last  the  first  despatches  from  Bonaparte, 
giving  his  abominable  libel  on  his  dead  colleague,*  and  his  view 
of  the  position  generally,  up  to  August  21.  This  did  really  scare 
the  Directory,  and  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  to  send  the 
ambassador  to  Constantinople,  more  especially  as  news  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  chargi  d’affaires  and  of  the  declaration 
of  war  came  at  almost  the  same  time. 

It  was  necessary  to  take  the  state  of  things  into  their  most 
serious  consideration,  as  they  realised  that  the  army  in  Egypt 
could  no  longer  be  counted  as  an  available  force  in  the  probable 
event  of  a  European  complication ;  that  there  was  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  sending  it  any  succours,  and  that  the  few  ships  they 
had  left  in  the  Mediterranean  could  not  do  anything  beyond 
perhaps  reinforcing  Malta  or  Corfu.  Their  embarrassment  was 
extreme,  and  is  still  most  plainly  shown  in  the  long  despatch 
addressed  to  Bonaparte,  which  after  three  weeks’  cogitations 
Talleyrand  produced  for  their  approval  on  November  14.  It  is 
a  wonderful  admission  of  helplessness  ;  but  some  sentences  of  it 
are  of  singular  interest. 


*  See  Edinburgh  Review,  October  1901,  p.  274. 
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It  begins  by  saying  that,  from  the  date  of  his  leaving  Malta, 
the  Directory  had  received  nothing  from  him  except  his  despatch 
of  August  21,  which  was  accompanied  by  duplicates  of  his  former 
letters.  The  enemy  boast  that  they  have  captmed  several 
of  his  despatches,  and  even  pretend  to  publish  some  of  them ; 
but  the  Directory  cannot  believe  that  his  couriers  have  been 
so  culpably  negligent,  the  orders  being  so  positive  that  des¬ 
patches  are  always,  in  imminence  of  danger,  to  be  destroyed, 
or  at  least  thrown  overboard.  The  Directory,  apparently,  did 
not  understand  that  despatches  thrown  overboard  can  be  picked 
up,  as  young  Cathcart  explained  to  his  father. 

The  despatch  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  negotiations  at  Rastadt 
and,  at  considerable  length,  of  the  situation  in  Europe.  It 
bewails  the  evil  consequences  of  the  infatuation  of  Brueys,  and 
the  loss  of  the  ships  which  might  otherwise  have  now  been  able  to 
secure  Corfu  and  Malta  against  any  attack.  As  it  is,  the  Russians 
and  English  united  will  probably  attack  Malta ;  at  any  rate  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  Russians  will  go  near  Egypt, 

‘  d’abord  parce  qu’ils  vous  craignent,  et  parce  qu’ils  ont  besoin 
que  vous  restiez  formidable  dans  ce  pays,  pour  que  lour  assistance 
soit  de  plus  en  plus  necessaire  k  la  Porte,  pour  qu’ils  se  preparent 
plus  aisement  les  moyens  de  consommer  sa  ruine.’ 

But  as  long  at  the  English  and  Russians  hold  the  Mediterranean 
it  will  be  impossible  to  have  regular  communication  with  him 
or  to  send  him  any  reinforcements  of  men  or  military  stores. 

‘  Vous  devez  done,  au  moins  pour  quelque  temps,  vous  arranger 
pour  vous  suffire  a  vous-nieme.  .  .  .  Ne  pouvant  vous  envoyer 
des  secours,  le  Directoire  executif  se  gardera  de  vous  donner  des 
ordres,  menie  des  instructions.  Celles-ci  vous  les  tirerez  de  votre 
position  meme  et  de  la  maniere  dont  vous  vous  serez  etabli  en 
Egyptc.  Le  Directoire  ne  veut  que  vous  faire  part  des  considerations 
qui  le  frappent  et  vous  communiquer  les  donnees  qui  peuvent 
servir  a  vous  decider.  L’Empire  Ottoman  est  arrive  a  son  terrae. 
II  parait  devoue  un  grand  partage.  La  Russie  et  la  cour  de  Vienne 
ont  depuis  longtemps  en  commun  I’espoir  de  releguer  le  Tiirc  en 
Asie  et  de  s’approprier  sa  depouille  d’Europe ;  mais  jusqu’a  quel 
point  sont-elles  d’accord  sur  les  details  et  les  consequences  du 
partage  ?  II  y  a  dans  une  affaire  de  cette  importance,  qui  se  com- 
plique  encore  par  la  cooperation  de  I’Angleterre  et  par  les  sollicitudes 
de  la  Prusse,  plus  d’un  genre  de  mecontentement  dont  il  deviendra 
possible  de  tirer  parti ;  et,  si  on  voulait  assister  utilement  au  partage 
inevitable  de  I’empire  turc,  pour  n’en  pas  laisser  echapper  le  meilleur 
lot,  e’est  sans  doute  a  Constantinople  qu’il  faudrait  marcher.’ 

The  state  of  India  is  then  touched  on.  There  has  been  some 
talk  of  a  treaty  with  Tippoo  made  from  Mauritius,  but  nothing 
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has  been  settled ;  and  it  is  for  him  to  consider  whether,  in  his 
present  situation,  he  can  decide  on  doing  anything  in  that 
direction. 

‘  Mais  le  Directoire  le  repete  aveo  toute  confiance,  seul  vous 
savez  ce  que  vous  pouvez  et  ce  que  vous  devez  faire.  Le  retour 
en  France  paraissant  difficile  a  effectuer  dans  le  moment,  il  parait 
vous  laisscr  trois  partis,  parmi  lesquels  vous  puissiez  choisir :  de- 
meurer  en  Egypte  en  vous  y  formant  un  etablissement  qui  soit  a 
I’abri  des  attaques  des  Turcs  .  .  .  penetrer  vers  I’lnde,  on,  si  vous 
arrivez,  il  n’est  pas  douteux  que  vous  ne  trouvicz  des  hommes 
prets  a  s’unir  a  vous  pour  detruire  la  domination  anglaise ;  enfin, 
marcher  vers  Constantinople  au-devant  de  I’ennemi  qui  vous  menace. 
C’est  a  vous  a  choisir,  d’ accord  avec  I’elite  de  braves  et  d’hommes 
distingues  qui  vous  entourent.’ 

This  despatch,  which  M.  de  la  Jonquit-re  rightly  calls  ‘  impor- 
‘  tant,’  has  been  but  little  known  and  even  less  valued.  Though 
printed  in  full,  and  commented  on  by  M.  Boulay  de  la  Meurtke 
in  1885,  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  Captain  Mahan ;  and  though 
Dr.  Rose  briefly  refers  to  it,  it  is  to  speak  of  it  as  ‘  curious  and 
‘  perhaps  guileful.’  Curious  it  certainly  is  ;  but,  in  our  opinion, 
more  so  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  guile ;  it  seems  one  of  the 
most  straightforward  letters  ever  written  by  the  Directory.* 

Dr.  Rose  attaches  the  less  value  to  it  because  it  did  not  reach 
Bonaparte  till  March  25,  1799,  when  he  was  already  in  front  of 
Acre,  so  that  it  could  not  have  influenced  his  actions  up  to  that 
point.  We  may,  however,  feel  sure  that  its  sketch  of  European 
politics  and  the  state  of  Italy  was  largely  responsible  for  his 
determination  to  return  to  France  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  we 
would  unhesitatingly  connect  it  with  the  legend,  already  referred 
to,  of  Bonaparte’s  wild  dreams  of  rivalling  the  achievements  of 
Alexander.  It  is,  of  course,  possible,  though  scarcely  probable, 
that  a  march  through  Asia,  either  to  Constantinople  or  to  India, 
had  been  mentioned  in  conversation  before  Bonaparte’s  departure 
from  France.  It  would  seem  that,  at  that  time,  his  idea  was  to 
communicate  with  Tippoo  by  the  Red  Sea,  which,  however 
impossible  it  might  appear  to  any  one  of  naval  experience, 
knowing  that  the  English  had  a  strong  squadron  in  Indian 
waters,  would  naturally  be  preferred  by  a  mere  soldier,  even  the 
most  capable,  to  marching  an  army,  reduced  in  numbers  and 
without  artillery  or  transport,  through  Asia  Minor,  or  through 
Per.sia  and  Beluchistan.  It  is  infinitely  more  probable  that 
some  one,  who  had  seen  the  letter  from  the  Directory,  mentioned 

*  Drafted,  as  said,  by  Talleyrand  in  his  official  capacity  ;  approved 
by  the  Directory,  and  signed  by  the  President,  Treilhard. 
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the  wild  suggestion  as  a  rare  joke ;  and  from  that,  as  a  beginning, 
the  story  gained  strength  as  it  went  along. 

It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  the  Directory  had  nothing 
to  do  with  proposing  the  Syrian  campaign,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  grew  out  of  the  military  necessities  of  the  position.  If  the 
Turks  must  be  fought  it  would  be  better  every  way  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  the  pacification  of  the  people,  and  the  organisation  of  the 
government  of  Egypt.  These  were  at  first  the  principal  objects 
of  Bonaparte’s  attention,  and  to  them  he  had  given  the  great 
powers  of  his  mind,  seeking  also  to  divert  both  Egyptians  and 
soldiers  by  fetes  and  shows,  and,  amongst  other  things,  by  the 
ascent  of  a  ‘  montgolfi^re,’  a  fire  balloon,  which  at  once  astonished 
and  terrified  the  natives,  who  had  assembled  in  crowds.  As  a 
personal  matter,  Bonaparte  sought  to  break  the  wearisome 
monotony  of  his  task  in  the  pleasant  society  of  Madame  Pauline 
Fourths,  the  wife  of  a  young  subaltern.  In  order  to  enjoy  this 
with  greater  freedom  the  commander-in-chief  sent  the  em¬ 
barrassing  husband  away  with  despatches  for  Malta  and  France ; 
but  the  vessel  on  board  which  he  embarked  was  captured  the 
next  day  by  the  English,  who,  knowing  nothing  and  indeed 
caring  nothing  about  Bonaparte’s  private  wishes,  but  not 
choosing  that  an  officer,  who  was  probably  the  confidential 
bearer  of  verbal  messages,  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  France, 
promptly  sent  him,  on  parole,  to  rejoin  his  wife.  Of  his  reception 
by  his  wife’s  paramour  the  record  says  nothing. 

Notwithstanding  any  personal  annoyance  which  he  may  have 
felt,  Bonaparte  was,  at  this  time,  certainly  anxious  to  open  com¬ 
munications  with  the  English  officer  in  command  of  the  blockade. 
His  object  is  not  quite  clear.  M.  de  la  Jonquidre  suggests  a  hope 
that  it  migbt  lead  to  a  negotiation  which  would  enable  him  to 
extricate  his  army  from  the  very  unpleasant  position  in  which 
it  actually  was  ;  and  he  quotes  from  the  ‘  Journal  ’  of  Detroye, 
under  dates  November  17-19,  which,  after  saying  that  many 
circumstances  had  given  him  the  notion  that  there  was  a  more 
friendly  feeling  towards  the  English,  goes  on — 

‘  Une  conversation  dont  j’ai  ete  temoin  m’a  convaincu  que  le 
general  en  chef  veut  se  rapprocher  davantage  encore.  Apres  avoir 
developpe  les  maux  et  le  torrent  de  changements  qui  menacent 
I’Europe,  il  a  declare,  en  toutes  lettres,  qu’il  signerait  la  paix  si  les 
Anglais  lui  envoyaient  un  plenipotentiaire.  Jamais  mot  ne  fut 
accueilli  avec  autant  de  plaisir  que  celui-li  par  les  auditeurs.’ 

This  is,  of  course,  quite  possible,  and  is  partially  corroborated 
by  some  sentences  in  the  very  detailed  instructions  given  to 
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Guibert,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Guides,  who  acted  as  his  inter¬ 
mediary.  But  perhaps  his  more  immediate  object  was  to 
glean  such  news  of  the  political  situation  as  might  be  freely 
given  or  carelessly  let  fall  in  conversation ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  convey  to  the  English  officers  such  false  intelligence  as 
their  credulity — which  Bonaparte  always  exaggerated — would 
permit  them  to  accept.  By  these  instructions  Guibert  was 
ordered  to  make  his  way  to  Rosetta,  where  he  would  be  met  by 
a  Turkish  officer  who  had  a  note  to  deliver  to  the  Turkish  admiral, 
and  with  whom  he  was  to  go  on  board  the  English  admiral  under 
a  flag  of  truce  ; 

‘  Vous  resterez  quelfjues  heures  avec  I’amiral  anglais.  Vous  lui 
remcttrez  sans  pretention  les  differents  journaux  egyptiens  et  les 
numeros  de  la  “  Decade”  ;  vous  tacherez  qn’il  vous  remette  les  jour¬ 
naux  qu’il  pourrait  avoir  re9U8  d’Europe  ;  vous  laisserez  echapper, 
dans  la  conversation,  que  je  re^ois  souvent  des  nouvelles  de  Constan- 
tiiiople  par  terre.  .  .  .  Vous  lui  direz,  comme  par  inadvertence,  ce  qu’il 
attribuera  facilement  a  votre  jeunesse,  quo  depuis  les  premiers  jours 
de  septembre,  tous  les  jours,  je  fais  partir  un  officier  pour  la  France  ; 

3ue  plusieurs  de  mes  aides  de  camp  out  ete  expedies.  .  .  .  Vous  lui 
irez  que  je  suis  dans  ce  moment-ci  k  Suez  *  et  que  vous  croyez 
que  vous  me  retrouverez  de  retour  ;  vous  lui  direz,  mais  tres  legere- 
ment,  que  vous  croyez  qu’il  est  arrive  un  tres  grand  nombre  de 
batiments  a  Suez,  venant  de  File  de  France.  .  .  .  Vous  leur  direz 
egalement  que,  s’ils  out  de  la  difficulte  a  faire  de  I’eau  ou  qu’ils  aient 
difficilement  des  choses  qui  puissent  leur  etre  agreables,  vous  savez 
que  mon  intention  est  de  les  leur  faire  fournir.  .  .  .’ 

After  some  delay  at  Rosetta,  Guibert  on  November  22  got  on 
board  the  ‘  Swiftsure,’  then  anchored  off  Aboukir.  Captain 
Hallowell  received  him  ‘  froidement,’  but  got  ‘  plus  aimable  ’ 
over  ‘  dejeuner,’  showed  him  over  the  ship,  allowed  him  to  speak 
with  some  French  prisoners,  discussed  the  situation  with  him, 
gave  him  dinner,  and  at  five  o’clock  took  him  to  the  ‘  Zealous,’ 
which  they  did  not  reach  till  eight.  Commodore  Hood  received 
him  ‘  plus  froidement  que  d’abord  M.  Hallowell,’  and  his  visit 
does  not  seem  to  have  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  if  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  boat  took  as  long  in  returning  from  the 
‘  Zealous  ’  as  in  going  to  her.  ‘  Nous  arrivames  ’  (he  wrote) 

‘  ^  bord  du  “  Swiftsure  ”  a  minuit :  il  etait  dangereux  de  partir 
‘  a  cette  heure  k  cause  des  canots  de  ronde  ;  j’acceptai  un  lit 
‘  que  M.  Hallowell  me  fit  tendre  dans  sa  chambre  ;  je  le  quittai 
‘  le  lendemain  matin.’ 

The  report  of  all  that  he  saw,  heard,  and  said  extends  over 

*  In  reality  he  was  at  Cairo  ;  had  been  there  for  several  weeks,  and 
remained  there  for  the  next  month. 
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several  pages ;  he  seems  to  have  followed  out  his  instructions 
with  ability  and  tact ;  and  if  it  pleased  him  to  represent  the 
English  officers  as  taking  all  his  news  as  literally  true,  it  was 
at  least  judicious,  for  Bonaparte  expected  it  to  be  so.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  learned  anything  which  his  hosts  did  not 
wish  him  to  know — that  the  Turks  had  certainly  declared  war ; 
that  the  Russian  squadron  was  in  the  Adriatic  and  would  presently 
lay  siege  to  Corfu,  if  it  had  not  already  done  so.  If  he  had  not 
gained  more  information,  he  had  at  least,  says  M.  de  la  Jonquiere, 
observed  the  attitude,  the  etat  moral  of  the  officers  commanding 
the  blockade,  and  had  opened  a  way  for  any  negotiations  which 
his  commander-in-chief  might  wish  to  undertake ;  and,  in  fact, 
he  continues,  the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  France 
modified  Bonaparte’s  ideas,  and,  without  abandoning  his  former 
design,  he  began  to  see  that  it  might  suit  him  better  to  have 
recourse  to  diplomacy,  directed,  however,  by  himself.  But  it 
was  probably  the  desire  for  news  which  dictated  the  time  of 
opening  the  correspondence ;  for  notwithstanding  the  brag 
about  weekly  letters  via  Constantinople,  he  had  absolutely 
none  ;  and  writing  to  the  Directory  on  November  21,  he  said  : 

‘  Nous  n’avons  aucune  uouvelle  de  I’Europe  depuis  Lesimple, 
e’est-i-dire  depuis  le  18  messidor.  Cela  fait  quatre  a  cinq  mois; 
nous  en  devenons  un  peu  curieux.  .  .  .  Envoyez-nous  des  courriers 
sur  Damiette ;  nous  avons  soif  des  nouvelles  d’Europe ;  nous  n’en 
avons  aucune.’ 

News  had  become,  in  fact,  the  particular  need,  and  on  his  own 
part  he  was  doing  what  he  could  to  obtain  it.  On  November  29 
he  ordered  Ganteaume,  who  had  command  of  such  shipping  as 
there  was  at  Alexandria,  to  send  a  vessel — hon  marcheur — to 
Malta,  with  despatches  for  Villeneuve  : 

‘  Vous  lui  ferez  connaitre  le  desir  que  j’aurais  qu’il  put  nous 
envoyer,  par  le  moyen  de  ses  fregates,  des  nouvelles  d’Europe.  .  .  . 
Expediez  un  autre  batiment  grec  ...  a  Corfou,  pour  fairc  con¬ 
naitre  a  celui  qui  cominande  les  forces  navales  dans  ce  port 
combien  il  est  necessaire  qu’il  nous  expedie  un  aviso,  avec  toutes 
les  nouvelles  qu’il  pourrait  avoir  a  Corfou,  d’Europe,  de  I’Albanie, 
de  la  Turquie.  .  .  .’ 

A  third  vessel  was  to  be  sent  to  the  naval  commandant  at 
Ancona,  and  a  fourth  to  Toulon,  with  similar  instructions  and 
for  the  same  object — news  and  newspapers.  Whether  there 
was  not  another  motive  may  be  doubted.  In  later  years, 
certainly,  Bonaparte  reduced  the  dissemination  of  false  intelli¬ 
gence  to  a  fine  art ;  and  there  is  room  to  suspect  that,  mixed 
with  his  desire  to  obtain  news  from  his  friends,  was  the  wish  to 
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impart  some  to  his  enemies.  What  else  can  be  the  meaning  of 
the  final  instruction  that  each  officer  charged  with  the  despatches 
is  also  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  packet,  which  he  is  on  no  accoimt  to 
destroy  if  the  English  capture  the  vessel  ?  ‘  Je  prt^f&re  que  les 
‘  Anglais  les  prennent  a  ce  qu’ils  soient  jetes  a  la  mer,’  On 
December  3  seven  other  vessels  were  ordered  to  put  to  sea, 
carrying  similar  packets  ;  another  on  the  9th  ;  and  on  the  11th 
yet  another — the  brig  ‘  Rivoli,’  for  Zante,  Cephalonia,  or  Corfu, 
according  to  circumstances,  the  order  for  which,  with  Bonaparte’s 
illegible  signature  at  its  foot,  now  forms  one  of  the  treasures  of 
an  English  family  scrap-book.  One  more,  a  Turkish  ‘  caravel,’ 
which  had  been  detained  at  Alexandria,  was  ordered  to  go  to 
Constantinople,  with  a  messenger  and  despatches  to  the  Grand 
Vizir.  These  were  taken  out  of  her  at  Rhodes  by  an  English 
cruiser,  and  though  the  caravel  reached  Constantinople  in  the 
middle  of  April,  she  brought  no  message  for  the  Vizir.  It  does 
not  appear  that  during  the  later  months  of  1798  or  the  earlier 
part  of  1799  any  despatches,  out  or  in,  got  through  the  persistent 
blockade. 

Meantime,  whilst  attempting  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
English  or  the  Turks,  Bonaparte  never  relaxed  his  preparations 
for  the  intended  Syrian  campaign.  To  march  a  European 
army  through  a  hostile  desert  was  so  evidently  a  work  of  difificulty 
that  a  smaller  man  might  well  have  shrunk  from  it ;  but  having 
once  determined  on  the  step,  Bonaparte  organised  it  with  his 
customary  attention  to  detail.  But  even  so,  much  was  omitted. 
The  conditions  were  unusual,  information  as  to  the  route  was 
either  wanting  or  unsatisfactory,  and  the  soldiers  grumbled  at 
hardships  which  they  believed  might  have  been  avoided.  An 
extract  given  from  the  -Tournal  of  Damas,  a  general  of  brigade, 
is  a  striking  indication  of  this  discontent : 

‘  II  me  parut  que  cette  expedition,  precipitamment  executee, 
devait  avoir  beaucoup  d’inconvenients  ;  d’abord,  les  approvisionne- 
ments  n’etaient  pas  finis,  malgre  qu’on  eut  travaille  depuis  le  moment 
ou  Us  avaient  ete  ordonnes,  ce  qui  fut  fait  un  peu  tard.  Les  depots  de 
Salheyeh  et  Katieh  n’etaient  point  pourvus  de  vivres  ni  de  muni¬ 
tions,  et  les  etablissements  n’y  etaient  pas  acheves.  Le  temps 
froid  mele  de  pluie  qu’il  faisait  depuis  plus  de  15  ou  20  jours  qui, 
suivant  les  gens  du  pays,  devait  durer  un  mois  encore  dans  ce  pays, 
et  qui  etait  plus  mauvais  en  8)Trie,  nous  promettait  des  marches 
bien  penibles  au  travers  du  desert,  et  aurait  du  faire  craindre  que 
les  maladies  n’atteignissent  les  soldats,  qui  sont  mal  vetus  pour  la 
saison  et  le  pays  ;  ils  ne  sont  habUles  que  de  vestes  et  pantalons  de 
toUe  et  de  capotes  de  toUe,  qui  ne  sont  nullement  suffisantes  pour  se 
garantir  du  froid  des  nuits  et  des  pluies  frequentes.  Toutes  ces 
reflexions  ou  n’avaient  pas  ete  faites  ou  n’etaient  d’aucune  con- 
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aideration  aupres  du  general  en  chef,  malgre  oependant  que  la 
premiere  occupation  d’un  chef  d’armee,  dans  un  pays  ou  les  maladies 
sont  si  frequentes,  doive  etre  la  conservation  des  hommes  qui  ne 
peuvent  etre  renouvelds,  et  qu’on  devait  craiiidre  d’user  comme 
des  cartouches,  parce  que  la  perte  n’etait  pas  aussi  aisee  a  reparer 
qu’en  Europe.’ 

It  is,  of  course,  now  recognised  that  in  1799,  as  in  1099,*  the 
sea-power  dominated  the  situation ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that 
at  the  time  Bonaparte  had  any  misgivings.  Difficulties  there 
were,  of  course,  but  not  insuperable ;  for  he  had  apparently 
persuaded  himself  and  his  staff  that  the  English  were  not  likely 
to  interfere  with  him.  There  were  in  the  Nile  four  small  armed 
vessels,  and  a  few  merchant  ships  in  Alexandria,  which  might 
be  useful.  Kleber,  who  had  charge  of  the  early  preparations, 
reported  that  the  naval  force  of  Djezzar  Pasha  was  insignificant, 
and  added,  with  the  evident  intention  of  testing  them,  a  list  of 
the  anchorages  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  ‘  Le  golfe  de  Larissa  (bon 
‘  mouillage),  Jaffa  (mauvais),  le  golfe  d’Acre,  avec  le  mouillage 
‘  de  Haifa  (passable),  et  le  port  d’Acre  (ires  bon),  le  port  de  Sour 
‘  (tres  bon)J  And  so  the  campaign  began  on  February  6  with 
the  advance  of  a  strong  detachment  on  El  Arish,  which  they 
expected  to  occupy  without  resistance,  and  were  disagreeably 
surprised  to  find  that  the  Arabs  had  a  different  opinion.  As  they 
had  intended  to  feed  at  the  cost  of  the  garrison,  they  had  brought 
but  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  and  only  a  few  field-pieces,  so 
that  they  were  helpless  and  starving.  It  was  not  till  the  21st, 
when  the  whole  army  and  field  train  had  come  up,  that  the 
place  capitulated,  and  then  only  on  favourable  terms,  which 
Bonaparte,  in  a  hurry  to  get  on,  felt  compelled  to  grant.  The 
garrison  were  to  march  out  with  their  arms,  their  agas  promising 
‘  pour  eux  et  leurs  troupes  de  ne  point  servir  dans  I’armee  de 
‘  Djezzar-Pacha,  ni  de  prendre  la  route  de  Syrie.’ 

Bonaparte,  says  M.  de  la  Jonquiere,  was  by  no  means  blind 
to  the  danger  of  allowing  these  troops  to  go  free,  and  tried,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  persuade  them  to  enlist  in  the  French  army, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  avoid  giving  effect  to  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  which  necessity  alone  had  induced  him  to  grant. 
According  to  the  ‘  Memoires  de  Miot,’  t  quoted  by  M.  de  la 
Jonqui^'re,  ‘  un  plus  long  s6jour  devant  El-Arich  nous  eut 
‘  places  dans  une  position  cruelle.  Les  vivres  nous  manquaient. 

‘  Deja  nous  mangions  les  anes  et  les  chameaux  ’ ;  and  a  capitula- 

*  W.  B.  Stevenson,  ‘  The  Crusaders  in  the  East,’  p.  38  and 
passim. 

t  2''  edition,  p.  126. 
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tion  80  forced  on  him  Bonaparte  had  no  scruples  in  violating. 
According  to  Malus : 

‘  Ces  articles  ne  furent  point  executes  de  notre  part  aussi  re- 
ligieusement  qu’ils  auraient  du  I’etre,  et  nous  donnames  aux  Turcs 
les  premiers  exemples  de  perfidie.  .  .  ,  Des  qu’ils  furent  reunis 
dans  la  plaine,  ils  furent  cernes  par  la  division  Bon,  puis  disperses 
dans  les  diverses  divisions  de  I’armee ;  on  pretendait  les  forcer  de 
servir  avec  nous.  Ils  out  tous  deserte  par  la  suite  quand  ils  en 
ont  trouve  I’occasion.’ 

Still  more  important  is  the  Journal  of  Doguereau,  senior  aide-de- 
camp  of  Dommartin,  general  of  artillery  : 

‘  On  avait  trouve  a  El  Arich  300  chevaux,  beaucoup  de  biscuit, 
du  riz,  500  Albanais,  500  Maugrabins,  200  hommes  de  I’Anatolie  et 
de  la  Caramanie.  Les  Maugrabins  prirent  service  avec  nous.  Les 
provisions  de  bouche  qu’on  trouva  furent  du  plus  grand  secours ; 
on  manquait  deja  de  vivres ;  une  flotille  qui  devait  apporter  des 
vivres  ne  put  approcher  de  la  cote  ...  on  avait  deja  commence 
a  manger  les  chevaux  et  les  chameaux.  .  .  .  Bonaparte  ordonna 
qu’on  separat  les  Mamelouks  des  autres  prisonniers ;  on  les  amena 
devant  sa  tente  et  on  les  desarma,  ce  a  quoi  ils  se  preterent  de  tres 
mauvaise  grace.  On  leur  donna  ensuite  la  liberte.  .  .  .  Chaque 
officier  de  I’etat-major  du  general  en  chef  et  du  notre  eut  un  sabre 
et  une  paire  de  pistolets  provenant  de  ce  desarmement.’ 

Some  days  later,  when,  at  Ramleh,  he  learnt  that  a  number 
of  these  men  had  passed,  on  their  way  to  join  Djezzar  Pasha,  he 
added  :  ‘  Ils  avaient  (lit  qu’ils  ne  tiendraient  pas  les  articles  de 
‘la  capitulation,  que  nous  avions  violes  les  premiers  en  les 
‘  desarmant.’  As  some  four  hundred  of  the  garrison  had  enlisted 
in  the  French  army  and  about  a  hundred  had  been  sent  to 
Cairo,  the  number  of  these  at  Ramleh  cannot  have  been  more 
than  seven  hundred  or  thereabouts,  even  supposing  that  they 
all  hurried  off  to  join  Djezzar’s  forces,  which  is  improbable. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  go  somewhat  minutely  into  these 
details  as  bearing  so  directly  on  the  tragedy  at  Jaffa,  than  which 
no  incident  in  the  life  of  Bonaparte — not  even  the  better  under¬ 
stood  murder  of  the  Due  d’Enghien — weighs  more  heavily  on 
his  character ;  but  of  which  till  now  no  certain,  contemporary, 
and  unbiased  evidence  has  been  obtainable ;  and  though  the 
main  facts  have  been  notorious  enough,  the  incident,  as  a  whole, 
has  been  commonly  described  as  it  was  misrepresented  by 
Bourrienne  ;  so  much  so  that  even  Dr.  Rose,  who  may  perhaps 
be  classed  as  the  fairest,  the  most  impartial  of  Bonaparte’s 
biographers,  has  been  grievously  misled  in  some  important 
particulars. 
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The  general  course  of  events  is  matter  of  familiar  history. 
By  March  6  the  French  army  was  in  position  before  Jalla ; 
during  the  night  the  batteries,  feeble  as  they  were,  their  most 
powerful  guns  being  only  eight  or  twelve  pounders,  were  armed, 
and  opened  fire  at  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning ;  by  two,  the 
breach  w'as  pronounced  practicable  and  the  assault  was  made. 
The  defence  was  stubborn,  but  was  borne  down  by  the  artillery 
fire  and  by  sheer  force  of  numbers ;  the  town  was  entered,  and, 
according  to  the  official  report,  ‘  a  cinq  heures  nous  fumes 
‘  maitres  de  toutes  les  parties  de  la  place.  La  garnison  etait 
‘  composee  d’environ  3500  hommes,  dont  la  moitie  fut  passee 
‘  au  fil  de  I’epee,  et  le  reste  fut  fusille  le  lendemain.  .  . 

Even  so  described,  the  result  is  ghastly  enough ;  3500  men 
killed,  half  of  them  in  cold  blood — ‘  le  lendemain  ’ — as  against 
(the  figures  are  Berthier’s)  30  killed,  150  wounded.  It  is  in¬ 
finitely  worse  when  the  details  are  examined.  According  to 
M.  de  la  Jonquii’re,  with  a  full  and  unequalled  knowledge  of 
all  the  contemporary  accounts,  as  well  as  of  later  glosses : 
the  capture  of  Jaffa  was  followed  by  scenes  of  pillage  and 
violence  wffiich  continued  till  the  next  day.  Their  sufferings 
during  the  preceding  three  weeks,  and  the  resistance  made 
by  the  town,  had  exasperated  the  men  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  General  Robin,  who  was 
appointed  commandant,  succeeded  in  establishing  order  during 
the  morning  of  March  8.  About  two  thousand  Turkish  soldiers 
had  perished  in  the  assault ;  three  thousand  more  had  laid  down 
their  arms,  on  the  promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
made  by  Bonaparte’s  aides-de-camp,  Eugene  de  Beauharnais 
and  Croisier. 

Although'  these  two  acted  on  their  own  responsibility,  and 
there  was  no  written  capitulation,  both  sides  were  equally 
bound  by  the  formal  engagement,  made  with  a  view  of  putting 
a  stop  to  further  bloodshed.  The  defenders  were  in  a  position 
to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  and  the  French  must  have  sustained 
heavy  losses  before  they  could  have  driven  them  out  of  the 
houses  they  held.  In  inducing  them  to  .surrender,  Beauharnais 
and  Croisier  had  avoided  the  prolongation  of  this  murderous 
conflict.  The  sparing  of  French  blood  was  thus  the  ran.som 
for  the  enemies’  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  such 
a  large  number  of  prisoners  wras  likely  to  cause  serious  em¬ 
barrassment,  if  not  danger.  To  send  them  to  Egypt  by  land 
would  call  for  a  large  military  escort  from  an  array  already  none 
too  strong ;  to  send  them  by  sea  would  require  a  number  of 
ships  far  beyond  the  resources  of  the  port  of  Jaffa  ;  and  in 
either  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  subsist  them ;  whilst  to  set 
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them  free  on  their  parole  was  to  risk  their  going  to  reinforce 
Djezzar,  as  in  fact  those  liberated  at  El  Arish  had  done — several 
of  them  in  violation  of  their  oath  being  found  in  arms  at  Jaffa. 

These  considerations  determined  Bonaparte  not  to  ratify 
the  promises  made  in  his  name,  and  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
death  on  the  whole  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred 
Egyptians. 

Most  historians,  following  Bourrienne,  have  said  that  this 
terrible  decision  was  taken  by  a  council  of  war  to  which 
Bonaparte  summoned  the  generals  of  division.  In  this  they 
make  at  least  one  important  mistake  ;  they  say  that  the  council 
hesitated  for  three  days,  whereas  in  fact  the  ‘  executions  ’  began 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  surrender.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  Bonaparte  may  have 
talked  over  the  situation  of  affairs,  including  the  question  of  the 
prisoners,  with  one  or  all  of  the  three  generals  then  at  Jaffa — 
Berthier,  Bon,  and  Dommartin — none  of  whom  was  in  a  position 
to  exercise  much  influence  on  any  decision  of  Bonaparte’s,  but 
such  a  chance  consultation  cannot  be  called  a  Council  of  War ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  ‘  on  ne  trouve  aucune  trace  de  convocation 
‘  d’un  conseil,  ni  dans  les  documents  originaux  existant  aux 
‘  Archives  de  la  guerre,  ni  dans  les  ouvrages  fran^ais  publies 
‘  avant  les  Mcmoires  de  Bourrienne.’ 

Recording  the  horrible  story  in  his  Journal,  without  malice, 
Detroye  has  noted  the  numbers  : 

‘  8  Mars — Toute  la  journee  a  ete  employee  a  distinguer  les  habitants 
de  la  ville  et  les  Egyptiens  des  troupes  de  Djezzar  et  k  faire  fusilier 
celles-ci,  excepte  les  300  canonniers.  II  parait  qu’il  y  avait  4000  a 
5000  hommes  de  garnison. 

‘  9  Mars — On  a  continue  a  fusilier  les  Turcs.  ...  On  epargne  les 
Eg\'ptiens,  mais  on  tente  en  vain  de  les  enruler  dans  I’armee. 

‘  10  Mars — On  a  fu.sille  1041  Turcs  restant  de  la  garnison  .... 

‘  Le  [7  mars]  dans  Passant  il  a  peri  plus  de  .  2000  Turcs 

[8]  par  la  fusillade .  800  „ 

[9]  id .  600  „ 

[10]  id . 1041  „ 

4441  „  ♦ 

But  the  clearest  and  fullest  description  of  this  horror  with 

•  In  a  note,  M.  de  la  Jonquiere  points  out  that  of  the  2400  or  2500 
thus  butchered,  there  were  not  more  than  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  who  could  possibly  have  been  at  El  Arish — and  as  he  has 
previously  shown,  it  was  Bonaparte  rather  than  they  who  broke  the 
capitulation. 
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its  ghastly  details  is  given  in  a  letter  from  one  Andre  Peyrusse — 
apparently  a  commissaire — to  his  mother  : 

‘  Environ  3000  homines  poserent  les  armes  et  furent  conduits  sur- 
le- champ  au  camp ;  par  ordre  du  general  en  chef,  on  mit  a  part  les 
Egyptiens,  les  Maugrabins  et  les  Turcs.  Les  Maugrabins  furent 
tons  conduits,  le  lendemain,  sur  les  bords  de  la  mer,  et  deux  bataillons 
commencerent  a  les  fusilier  ;  ils  n’avaient  d’autre  ressource  pour  se 
sauver  que  de  se  jeter  a  la  mer  ;  ils  ne  balancerent  pas  et  se  jeterent 
tous  a  la  nage.  On  eut  le  loisir  de  les  fusilier,  et,  dans  im  instant, 
la  mer  fut  teinte  de  sang  et  couverte  de  cadavres ;  quelques-uns 
avaient  eu  le  bonheur  de  se  sauver  sur  des  rochers ;  on  envoya  des 
soldats  sur  des  barques  pour  les  achever  ;  on  laissa  quelques  detache- 
ments  sur  le  rivage,  et  notre  perfidie  en  attira  quelques-uns  qui 
furent  aussi  impitoyablement  massacres.  Cette  execution  finie, 
nous  aimions  k  nous  persuader  qu’elle  ne  se  renouvellerait  plus  et 
que  tous  les  autres  pnsonniers  seraient  epargnes.  Les  Egyptiens, 
au  nombre  de  800,  qu’on  renvoya  au  Caire,  confirmerent  notre 
esperance,  mais  elle  fut  bientot  de9ue,  lorsque,  le  lendemain,  on  a 
conduit  au  supplice  1200  canonniers  turcs  qui,  pendant  deux  jours, 
avaient  reste  couches  sans  subsistance  devant  la  tente  du  general 
en  chef.  On  avait  bien  recommande  de  ne  pas  prodiguer  la  poudre 
et  on  a  eu  la  ferocite  de  les  poignarder  a  coups  de  baionnette  ;  on 
a  trouve  parmi  les  victimes  beaucoup  d’enfants  qui,  en  mourant, 
s’etaient  attaches  aux  corps  de  leurs  peres.  Cet  exemple  va  ap- 
prendre  a  nos  ennemis  qu’ils  ne  peuvent  compter  sur  la  loyaute 
fran9aise ;  et  tot  ou  tard,  le  sang  de  ces  3000  victimes  retombera 
sur  nous.  .  . 

So  many  and  continuous  attempts  have  been  made  to  justify 
or  to  excuse  these  atrocious  murders  that  we  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  overthrow  the  flimsy  pretences  by  this  full  presentation  of 
the  .sickening  narrative.  After  reading  it,  Dr.  Rose  will  probably 
wish  to  reconsider  his  opinion,  that  ‘Bonaparte’s  reluctant* 

‘  assent  contrasts  favourably  *  with  the  unhesitating  conduct  of 
‘  Cromwell  at  Drogheda.’ 

The  capture  of  Jaffa,  although  it  brought  to  the  army  the 
welcome  relief  of  a  large  supply  of  provisions  and  of  .sixty  guns, 
with  much  ammunition,  was  immediately  followed  by  a  violent 
outbreak  of  bubonic  plague,  which  to  some  extent  avenged 
the  abominable  murder  of  the  garrison.  There  had  been  occa¬ 
sional  cases  of  plague  even  at  Damietta  ;  after  the  surrender  of 
El  Arish  there  were  many  more  ;  it  was  not,  however,  till  after 
the  occupation  of  Jaffa  that  the  number  became  serious.  The 
infection  established  itself  there ;  and  as  that  was  made  the 
base  of  the  future  operations,  it  was  distributed  along  with  the 
victuals  and  stores,  and  raged  through  the  army.  At  Jaffa  it 

*  Our  italics. 
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had  ‘  le  caracti're  le  plus  meurtrier,’  and  is  described  by  Malus, 
whose  chief,  I’adjudant  general  Grezieu,  died  of  it,  as  Malus 
himself  very  nearly  did : 

‘  II  mourait  dans  la  place  environ  trente  soldats  par  jour  .  .  .  il 
rechappait  un  honime  sur  douze  ...  La  peste  etait  dans  toutes 
les  maisons  de  la  ville  oii  il  se  trouvait  encore  des  habitants.  Les 
refugies  de  Ramleh  qui  etaient  venus  a  Jaffa  se  mettre  sous  notre 
protection,  en  perirent  presque  tous.  Le  couvent  des  capucins,  qui 
s’etait  mis  en  quarantaine,  ne  put  eviter  la  contagion  ;  la  plupart  des 
pretres  moururent.  Toutes  les  families  franques  perirent. 

That  the  disorder  was  ‘  plague  ’  was  officially  denied.  Des- 
genettes,  the  physician  of  the  army,  whilst  giving  a  detailed 
and  somewhat  technical  account  of  the  direful  malady,  has 
also  recorded  that, 

‘  sachant  combien  le  prestige  des  denominations  influe  souvent 
vicieusement  sur  les  tetes  humaines,  je  me  refusal  a  jamais  prononcer 
le  mot  de  peste.  Je  crus  devoir,  dans  cette  circonstance,  traitor 
I’armee  entiere  comme  un  malade  qu’il  est  presque  toujours  inutile 
et  souvent  fort  dangereux  d’eclairer  sur  sa  maladie  quand  elle  est 
tres  critique.’ 

Meantime  the  army,  with  very  little  delay,  advanced  towards 
.4cre,  which  they  expected  to  take  without  any  difficulty.  The 
fortifications  were  reported  to  be  not  so  strong  as  those  of  Jaffa, 
and  the  garrison  as  leas  numerous.  They  were  leaving  out  of 
their  account  the  action  of  the  English  ships,  which  now  began 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  During  February,  Troubridge, 
then  in  command  of  the  blockading  squadron,  had  been  annoying 
Alexandria  by  occasional  bombardments,  intended  to  destroy 
the  transports  in  the  harbour,*  though  the  shells  seem  to  have 
fallen  more  commonly  in  the  town,  without  doing  any  great 
damage,  and  the  attempt  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  bursting 
of  the  mortars  and  the  wrecking  of  the  fire-ships.  On  March  7 
Troubridge  was  relieved  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  the  ‘  Tigre,’ 
and  he,  presumably  after  conversation  with  his  predecessor, 
saw  that  he  might  effectively  interfere  in  the  French  operations 
in  Syria.  The  74-gun  ship  ‘  Theseus,’  with  some  smaller  ve.ssels, 
was  sent  off  at  once,  and  Smith  in  the  ‘  Tigre  ’  followed. 

The  first  stroke  was  all-important ;  he  captured  the  greater 
part  of  the  little  transports  which  were  laden  with  siege  guns, 
their  platforms  and  their  ammunition  for  the  siege  of  Acre, 
and  with  victuals  for  the  army ;  the  second  was  the  reinforcing 


*  Nicolas,  ‘  Despatches  and  Letters  of  Lord  Nelson,’  iii.  298, 
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the  Turkish  garrison  with  some  marines  and  seamen  from  the 
squadron  and,  which  was  of  infinitely  more  importance,  with  a 
few  English  officers,  with  Colonel  Phelipeaux,  a  French  fmigre 
and  a  capable  engineer,  and  with  Smith  himself.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  proved  that  the  Turks,  commanded  by  an  officer 
who  obtains  their  confidence,  will  fight  obstinately,  more 
especially  in  defensive  positions  even  very  imperfectly  fortified. 
The  celebrated  defence  of  Silistria  in  1854,  and  of  Kars  in  1855, 
are  cases  in  point,  a  reference  to  which  enables  us  better  to 
appreciate  this  of  Acre. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  is  a  familiar  story,  and  the 
detailed  accounts  given  by  M.  de  la  Jonquiere,  interesting  as 
they  are,  appeal  principally  to  professional  readers.  The 
French  trenches  were  opened  on  March  20;  on  the  25th  a 
practical  breach  was  made  and  the  assault  followed.  It  was 
repulsed;  and  from  that  time  on,  mines,  breaches,  assaults, 
were  almost  matters  of  routine  ;  till  after  two  months,  and 
having  lost  by  the  enemy’s  arms  and  by  plague  some  five  thousand 
men,  Bonaparte  broke  up  the  siege  and  withdrew  to  Jaffa. 

The  narratives  of  this  retreat  now  given  by  M.  de  la  Jonquiere 
are  not  all  new.  Those  of  Desgenettes  have  been  long  before 
the  world,  and  their  substantial  accuracy  cannot  be  doubted. 
Those  of  Berthier  and  others  of  equal  authority  all  tend  in  the 
same  direction  ;  they  all  describe  the  burying  of  the  guns  for 
which  there  was  no  transport,  the  burning  of  the  carriages  and 
of  other  heavy  luggage  ;  men  falling  by  the  way,  shooting  them¬ 
selves,  shooting  their  comrades,  hurling  themselves  headlong 
from  cliffs,  or  deliberately  poisoned — every  conceivable  horror 
as  accumulated  on  this  wretched  army.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  it  further  than  to  say  that  M.  de  la  Jonquiere  accepts 
Desgenettes’  statement  as  fully  substantiated,  that  on  lea^^ng 
Acre,  Bonaparte  proposed  to  him  to  poison  a  number  of  the 
sick  with  opium,  and  that  he  refused  to  do  it,  saying  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  save  life,  not  to  take  it ;  that  none  of  the  sick 
were  then  poisoned ;  but  that  on  leaving  Jaffa,  laudanum,  in 
lethal  doses,  was  administered  to  twenty-five  plague-stricken 
patients  who  were  pronounced  to  be  beyond  hope  ;  and  that 
some  of  these,  after  taking  it,  were  relieved  by  a  copious 
vomition  and  survived. 

Although  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  retreat  from  Acre  may  be 
compared  with  that  from  Moscow  thirteen  years  later,  and 
equally  with  it,  must  be  held  as  seriously  detracting  from  that 
great  military  reputation  which  Bonaparte  won  when  his  genius 
was  matched  against  that  of  men  far  his  inferior.  When  it  was 
matched  against  the  forces  of  Nature — desert  or  snow,  cold  or 
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plague,  hunger,  distance,  and  sea  power — it  proved  unequal, 
and  he  failed  dismally. 

Whilst  the  main  army  was  with  Bonaparte  in  Syria,  that 
part  of  it  which  remained  in  garrison  in  Egypt  had  a  lively  and 
even  anxious  time,  disturbed  by  revolts,  assassinations,  and 
for  some  time  by  the  uprising  of  a  Mahdi  who,  like  his  recent 
successors,  gave  himself  out  as  sent  by  the  Prophet  to  secure 
the  triumph  of  true  believers  over  the  infidels.  He  claimed  to 
have  supernatural  powers,  to  be  invulnerable,  and  to  be  able, 
by  his  mere  presence,  to  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  He  began 
by  surprising  Damanhour,  on  the  night  of  April  24,  and  finding 
the  garrison,  to  the  number  of  114,  asleep,  took  measures  to 
prevent  their  awaking.  Detachments  sent  against  him  he 
defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  for  several  days  he  kept  the 
country  in  a  state  of  alarm.  He  was  eventually  suppressed, 
probably  slain,  and  severe  reprisals  quelled  the  agitation  which 
at  one  time  threatened  to  be  dangerous.  But  other  uprisings 
continued,  and  murders  on  one  side,  butchery  on  the  other, 
were  almost  matters  of  routine,  the  ofiicial  distinction  being 
that  Frenchmen,  by  units  or  tens,  were  ‘  massacres,’  Maugrabins, 
by  hundreds  or  even  thousands,  were  ‘  fusilk's  ’  or  ‘  passes  an 
‘  fil  de  I’epee.’ 

There  was  also  some  anxiety  caused  by  the  occasional  appear¬ 
ance  of  English  ships  of  war  off  Suez.  These  were  certainly 
part  of  the  squadron  which,  under  Rear-Admiral  Blankett, 
had  the  duty  of  clearing  the  Red  Sea  of  all  ships  in  the  French 
interest,  pos.sible  transports,  and  more  probable  country  trading- 
vessels  helping  to  make  French  life  more  tolerable  ;  but  the 
commandant  at  Suez  being  quite  ignorant  of  their  force,  and 
having  once  seen  a  line-of -battle  ship,  was  never  sure  that  they 
might  not  be  contemplating  a  landing,  and  had  to  guard  against  it. 

The  return  of  Bonaparte  to  Cairo  on  June  14  did  much  to 
restore  confidence  on  the  one  hand  and  quiet  on  the  other,  which, 
however,  were  disturbed  some  three  weeks  later  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  off  Alexandria  of  a  Turkish  squadron,  carrying  apparently 
a  large  body  of  troops. 

As  soon  as  the  siege  of  Acre  was  raised.  Commodore  Smith, 
leaving  the  irregular  levies  on  shore  to  annoy  the  retreating 
enemy — which  they  effectually  did — judged  the  time  suitable 
to  make  a  counter-stroke  against  the  French  possessions  in 
Egypt,  and — though  not  without  much  waste  of  valuable  time 
— succeeded  in  persuading  the  Turks  to  attempt  it.  After 
hovering  off  the  coast  for  a  few  days,  on  July  15  they  anchored 
in  Aboukir  Bay — the  scene  of  the  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet  nearly  twelve  months  before — and  landed  some  fifteen 
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thousand  men  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  overpowering 
the  small  garrison  and  making  themselves  masters  of  the  fort 
at  the  extremity  of  the  promontory.  Writing  at  St.  Helena, 
Bonaparte  heaped  foul  scorn  on  Smith  for  the  folly  of  the 
attempt : 

‘  Qu’esperait  Sir  Sidney  Smith  en  conseillant  cette  fausse  opera¬ 
tion  ?  Conquerir  I’Egj’pte  avec  18,000  hommes  d’infanterie,  indis¬ 
ciplines,  sans  cavalerie,  sans  attelages  d’artillerie  ?  Decider  I’armee 
fran9aise  a  negocier  son  retour  en  Europe  ?  .  .  .  Cette  conduite 
doit  done  etre  attribuee  a  I’ignorance  absolue  ou  etait  cet  officier  des 
affaires  de  terre.’ 

But  M.  de  la  Jonquit're,  reminding  his  readers  that  Bonaparte 
‘  s’est  toujours  exprime  en  termes  tn's  seven's  et  amers  au  sujet 
‘  de  Sidney  Smith,’  points  out  that  had  the  Turks  acted  with 
greater  promptitude,  had  they  not  given  Bonaparte  time  to 
concentrate  his  troops  between  Alexandria  and  Aboukir,  the 
task  of  reducing  them  might  have  been  much  more  trouble¬ 
some  than  it  was. 

The  account  of  the  operations  in  what  is  primarily  a  military 
study  is,  naturally,  technical  in  its  details,  and  it  is  sufficient 
here  to  say  that  the  Turks,  shut  up  in  the  promontory,  were 
decisively  defeated  on  July  25,  with  a  loss  that  was  estimated 
by  Bonaparte  at  about  nine  thousand  men,  killed  or  drowned 
in  trying  to  swim  off  to  the  ships  three  or  four  miles  off.  The 
remainder  took  refuge  in  the  fort,  where  they  obstinately 
held  out  till  August  2,  when,  their  numbers  being  reduced  to 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand,  and  being  entirely  destitute, 
they  surrendered. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the  battle  of  .\boukir 
was  the  confirmation  of  Bonaparte’s  purpose  to  return  to  France. 
He  had  never  intended  to  be  separated  from  it  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  more  especially  without  free  communications  with  it, 
and  for  many  months  past  he  had  been  revolving  the  advisability 
of  getting  back.  The  result  of  the  Syrian  campaign  increased 
this,  for  it  definitely  closed  any  extended  views  he  may  have 
had,  and  limited  the  scope  of  further  operations  to  the  defence 
of  Egypt,  to  which  the  army  was  now  confined.  The  \’ictory 
of  Aboukir,  related  in  exaggerated  terms,  would  enable  him  to 
reappear  in  Europe  with  a  prestige  which  would  efface  or  even 
anticipate  the  tale  of  failure  in  Syria,  which,  drawn  up  by  a 
master  hand,  went  home  in  the  same  packet  as  the  report  of 
the  victory,  with  a  suggestion  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  army  at  Aboukir  fully  justified  the  raising  the  siege 
of  Acre. 
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From  the  Turkish  prisoners  Bonaparte  learnt  sometliing  of 
what  was  going  on  in  Europe  ;  of  the  Second  Coalition,  of  the 
renewal  of  the  war  with  Austria ;  and  in  his  anxiety  to  have 
this  intelligence  corroborated,  he  opened  negotiations  with 
the  English  commodore  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  This 
led  to  an  interchange  of  civilities.  Bonaparte  sent  Smith  a 
chest  of  coffee  and  a  case  of  liqueurs ;  Smith,  in  returning  the 
compliment,  sent  a  packet  of  newspapers  coming  down  to 
June  10,  delivered  by  his  secretary,  Mr.  Keith,  who,  as  Bonaparte 
believed,  w’as  instructed  to  glean  as  much  information  as  he 
could  as  to  the  tone  and  feeling  of  the  army  and  the  Egyptians. 
No  chance  was  given  him  : 

‘  Le  general  Bonaparte  I’obsedait  par  les  honneurs  qu’il  lui  rendait, 
le  faisait  manger  a  sa  table,  s’attachait  a  lui,  et  ne  le  perdait  pas 
de  vue  un  instant.  Un  jour  Tofficier  anglais  mit  la  conversation  sur 
la  situation  interieure  de  I’Egypte,  et  apres  s’etre  longtemps  aban- 
donne  dans  un  etalage  d’esprit  et  de  connaissances,  il  demanda 
comment  il  etait  possible  que  les  Francais  pussent  s’accommoder 
de  la  societe  et  des  moeurs  des  Turcs.  Le  general  en  chef  ne  lui 
repondit  rien  d’abord ;  mais  au  bout  de  quelque  temps  il  lui  dit : 
“  Vous  devez  bien  vous  ennuyer  en  mer.  Messieurs ;  vous  avez 
heureusement  le  plaisir  de  la  peche.  Pechez-vous  beaucoup  ?  ” 
L’Anglais  vit  bien  qu’il  etait  devine,  et  il  ne  repondit  que  par  le 
meme  silence.’ 

But  though  Bonaparte  had  been  pondering  for  months  over  his 
return,  the  decision  w'as  forced  on  him  by  the  news  which  had 
now  reached  him.  As  he  himself,  long  years  afterwards,  wrote 
or  rather  dictated  : 

‘  Les  journaux  que  le  commodore  anglais  eut  la  complaisance  de 
remettrefirentconnaitre  tons  les  mauxqui  affligeaient  la  Republique. 
La  seconde  coalition  etait  victorieuse.  Les  armees  de  Russie  et 
d’.Autriche  avaient  battu  le  general  Jourdan  sur  le  Danube,  Scherer 
sur  I’Adige,  Moreau  sur  1’ Adda.  .  .  .  Une  troisieme  atteinte  avait  ete 
portee  4  la  constitution.  Les  Jacobins  du  Manege  avaient  leve  la 
tete,  et  a  leur  aspect  la  Vendee  avait  couru  au.x  armes.  De  la 
tribune  nationale  on  appelait  grands  cris  le  general  d’ltalie  au 
secours  de  la  patrie.  .  .  .  Il  n’y  avait  plus  un  moment  a  perdre. 
Napoleon  resolut  de  se  rendre  en  France,  de  sauver  la  patrie  de  la 
fureur  des  etrangers  et  de  celle  de  ses  propres  enfants.  Il  ne  lui 
echappa  point  que  le  desastre  des  armees  francaises  etait  le  resultat 
des  mauvais  plans  de  campagne  adoptes  a  Paris.  .  .  .  Napoleon 
comprit  qu’a  son  aspect  tout  changerait ;  .  .  •  il  comprit  qu’il  lui 
serait  facile  de  se  mettre  a  la  tete  de  la  Republique ;  il  etait  resolu, 
i  son  arrivee  a  Paris,  de  lui  donnet  une  nouvelle  face  et  de 
satisfaire  I’opinion  nationale  qui,  des  1798, 1’avait  appele  a  la  tete 
du  gouvernement.’ 
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And  M.  de  la  Jonquifre,  whilst  quite  clear  as  to  the  resolution 
having  been  formed  long  before,  accepts  this  as  correctly  indi¬ 
cating  the  determining  cause  at  the  time. 

It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  if  external  affairs  had  fallen 
out  differently,  Bonaparte’s  conduct  would  have  been  different ; 
that  if,  for  instance,  the  great  fleet  which  the  Directory  had  sent 
into  the  Mediterranean  had  come  into  the  Levant  in  good  time, 
breaking  the  blockade  and  bringing  large  reinforcements, 
everything  would  have  been  different ;  Syria  might  have  been 
subdued,  even  Constantinople  might  have  been  sacked.  But 
such  speculations  have  nothing  historical  in  them.  All  that 
history  shows  is  that  the  Syrian  campaign  was  in  no  way  affected 
by  the  events  which  were  passing  elsewhere  ;  though,  according 
to  Bonaparte,  it  might  and  should  have  been.  It  came  naturally 
to  him  at  all  times,  when  his  best  laid  plans  went  agley,  to  put 
the  blame  on  someone  else,  quite  regardless  of  the  truth  of  his 
allegations  ;  and  his  statement  that  if  Bruix,  when  he  entered  the 
Mediterranean  on  May  4,  had  gone  straight  on  to  the  coast 
of  Syria,  instead  of  going  to  Toulon,  Acre  must  have  fallen  and 
all  the  Turkish  transports  in  the  Levant  would  have  been  at 
his  disposal,  is  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  the  chronology 
and  the  ruling  circumstances.  With  a  single  eye  to  his  own 
wishes,  he  ignored  the  probability  amounting  to  certainty 
that  if  Bruix  had  attempted  this,  he  would  have  been  followed 
from  Gibraltar  by  St.  Vincent  and  Keith,  would  have  met  Nelson 
midway,  and  would  have  been  rendered  innocuous,  if  not  utterly 
destroyed  off  Cape  Bon. 

But  by  a  correction  of  Bonaparte’s  dates,  M.  de  la  Jonquiere 
has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  even  supposing  Bruix  had  a 
fair  wind  all  the  way  from  Gibraltar,  that  he  met  with  no 
hindrances,  and  that  everything  was  at  its  best  for  the  purj)ose, 
he  could  not  possibly  have  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Syria  before 
May  20,  the  very  day  on  which  the  siege  of  Acre  was  actually 
raised.  ‘  II  eiit  pu,  tout  au  plus,  attenuer  quelques-unes  des 
‘  consequences  de  la  penible  retraite  a  laquelle  notre  armee 
‘  etait  contrainte.’  And  he  further  points  out  that  Bruix  had 
no  option,  his  orders  being  very  distinct  and  positive,  to  go  to 
Toulon  in  the  first  instance,  and  later  on  to  other  places  named, 
Egypt  being  left  to  the  last.  But  the  exact  meaning  of  Bruix’s 
celebrated  Mediterranean  cruise,  and  the  orders  under  which 
he  acted,  have  never  till  now  been  made  public,  though  Captain 
Mahan  came  remarkably  near  to  them  in  writing  that  ‘  the 
‘  action  of  the  French  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  of 
‘  distrust  of  their  navy,  or  by  the  faulty  policy — traditional  in 
‘  all  French  Governments,  republican,  royal,  or  imperial — of 
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‘  preferring  ulterior  objects  to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s 
‘  ships.  That  the  relief  or  reinforcement  of  Bonaparte  was 
‘  intended  seems  improbable.’  * 

Bruix,  who  was  at  the  time  Minister  of  the  Navy,  and  had 
shown  distinguished  ability  and  energy  in  getting  ready  the  fleet 
at  Brest,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  it  on  March  13,  and 
specially  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral,  and,  three  weeks 
later,  to  that  of  admiral,  so  as  to  give  him  seniority  over  any 
Spani.sh  admiral  he  might  have  to  co-operate  with.  On  March  15 
his  instructions  were  drawn  up  by  the  Directory.  In  them,  he 
was  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible  : 

‘  Lc  but  de  sa  mission  est  de  penetrer  dans  la  Mediterranee  et  d’y 
detruire,  ou  du  inoins  d’en  chasser,  les  forces  navales  enncmies 
qui  peuvcnt  s’y  trouver.  En  consequence,  le  Uirectoire  executif 
lui  enjoint  d’eviter  tout  combat  qui  pourrait  I’arreter,  ou  meme  le 
retarder  dans  sa  marche,  soit  en  sortant  de  Brest,  soit  en  atterrant 
au  detroit  de  Gibraltar.  Si  cependant  reiinemi  etait  stationne 
de  maniere  a  ce  que  le  passage  du  detroit  fut  impossible  sans  etre 
oblige  de  combattre  en  ligne,  alors  seulement  I’amiral  Bruix  I’atta- 
quera  ;  mais  dans  ce  cas,  s’il  le  juge  convenable,  il  est  autorise  de 
requerir  I’escadre  espagnole  d’appareiller  a  I’instant.  .  .  .  L’amiral 
Bruix  n’oubliera  pas  meme  dans  le  combat,  et  quelle  qu’en  soit 
Tissue,  qu’aussitot  Tentree  de  la  Mediterranee  libre,  il  doit  en  profiter 
pour  I’executioii  de  la  mission  qui  lui  est  confiee.’ 

We  have  here  the  clear  and  certain  explanation  of  Bruix’s 
declining  to  attack  Keith,  who  was  then  blockading  Cadiz  with 
a  fleet  numerically  inferior  to  the  French.  The  strong  westerly 
gale  that  was  then  blowing,  the  impossibility  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  getting  out  against  it,  the  want  of  experience  of  the  French 
officers  and  seamen,  all  may  very  well  have  suggested  to  Bruix 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  disobey  his  orders ;  but  he 
needs  no  excuse  for  not  having  done  so.  Bruix  was  further 
ordered  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Toulon  either  to  repair 
such  damages  as  he  had  received  in  action  or  if  chased  by  a 
superior  fleet ;  and  though  the  fleet  with  Keith  could  not  openly 
be  called  superior,  it  was  certainly  strong  enough  to  inflict 
serious  damage.  In  going  to  Toulon  he  was  obeying  the  spirit 
of  his  instructions,  and  his  Government  never  suggested  that 
his  interpretation  of  them  was  not  correct.  But  if  not  to  Toulon, 
then,  according  to  his  instructions,  he  was  to  go  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  take  on  board  some  three  or  four  thousand  soldiers, 

*  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolution  and 
Empire,  i.  317. 
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and  in  company  with  such  store-ships  as  were  available,  to  go  to 
Corfu,  Malta,  and  Alexandria  ;  but  Alexandria  last  of  all : 

‘  Le  Directoire  croit  inutile  de  rappeler  au  citoyen  Bruix  que,  dans 
le  cours  de  cette  operation,  il  ne  doit  n^gliger  aucune  des  combinaisons 
qui  pourraient  mettre  en  son  pouvoir  les  divisions  ou  escadres  en- 
nemies,  occupees  du  blocus  de  Corfou  et  de  Malte,  ou  tenant  des 
croisieres  sur  les  divers  points  qu’il  aura  a  parcourir.  ...  II  est  bien 
entendu  que  ce  plan  est  subordonne  aux  circonstances  qui  peuvent 
r^ulter  de  la  force  et  de  la  position  de  I’eunemi,  .  .  .  mais  dans 
tons  les  cas  le  citoyen  Bruix  n’oubliera  jamais  que  la  conservation 
de  Tarmee  navale  d’une  part,  et  Thonneur  du  pavilion  republicain  de 
I’autre,  sout  les  points  essentiels  que  le  Directoire  executii  lui  ordonne 
de  fixer  constainiuent.’  * 

But  these  first  instructions  were  by  no  means  all.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  Toulon  he  received  a  letter  from  Talle)Tand, 
acquainting  him  with  the  serious  state  of  things  in  Italy,  and 
desiring  him  to  go  at  once  to  Genoa,  to  confer  with  Moreau, 
and  take  such  further  measures  as  they  should  agree  on  ;  suggest¬ 
ing  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Naples,  embark 
all  the  soldiers  there,  and  carry  them  north  to  such  place  as 
they  judged  best.  Another  letter,  dated  May  20,  was,  in 
essentials,  to  the  same  effect.  After  relieving  Liguria  and 
Tuscany,  he  might  revictual  Malta ;  the  expedition  to  Sicily 
must  be  postponed.  Alexandria  was  not  mentioned ;  the 
Committee  of  Generals,  to  whom  the  letter  was  referred,  noted 
with  regard  to  it  that  other  things  were  much  more  pressing  than 
the  revictualling  Malta,  which  was  amply  provided  and  could 
very  well  wait ;  so  might  the  reduction  of  Sicily  ;  ‘  que  les  secours 
‘  proposes  pour  Alexandrie,  dans  un  moment  ou  Ton  dit  que 
‘  la  peste  exerce  ses  ravages,  pourraient  entrainer  les  plus  graves 
■  iiiconvenients  ’ ;  and,  in  fine, 

‘  que  I’idee  de  profiler  de  I’arrivee  de  I’escadre  fran»;aise  a  Toulon 
pour  transporter  a  I’armee  d’ltalie  des  troupes,  des  vivres,  des 
munitions  et  toutes  especes  de  secours,  avec  la  celerite  ordinaire 
des  transports  par  nier,  peut  produire  des  avantages  incalculables, 
non  seulenient  par  rapport  au  materiel  des  objets  qui  manquent  a 
cette  armee,  mais  encore  relativement  a  Tespece  de  revolution  avan- 
tageuse  dans  les  opinions  qui  doit  naitre  de  I’apparition  improviste 
d’un  secours  puissant  et  inattendu.’ 

The  Directory  would  not  accept  this  idea  of  making  their 
costly  fleet  a  mere  crutch  for  the  army  of  Italy,  and  desired  the 
Admiral  to  join  the  Spaniards  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  the 

*  ‘  La  minute  de  ces  instructions,  qui  est  de  la  main  de  Barrss, 
porte  la  signature  des  cinq  directcurs.’ 
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great  superiority  of  force  which  he  would  then  have,  to  carry 
out  his  instructions — the  relief  of  Malta  and  Egypt.  This, 
so  far  as  related  to  Malta,  was  repeated  in  another  letter  dated 
May  25.  Their  news  from  the  blockaded  fortress  is  interesting  : 

‘  La  situation  des  subsistances  etait  satisfaisaute  ;  et  d’apres  un 
rccensement  general  des  magasins,  les  vivTes  etaient  assures  jusqu’en 
frimaire  (novembre)  prochain  ;  on  a  seuleraent  besoin  de  vins,  d’eau- 
de-vie  et  de  legiunes,  et  surtout  de  viande  fraiche.  La  garnison 
s’est  aflaiblie  par  les  maladies,  et  surtout  par  le  scorbut :  il  est 
tres  instant  de  la  renouveler  ou  au  moins  de  I’augmenter.  Du  reste 
il  y  a  toujours  cinq  a  six  vaisscaux  eimemis  en  vue  de  ce  port.’ 

Egypt  was  not  mentioned,  for,  in  fact,  the  difficulties  of  the 
position  in  Europe  were  compelling  the  Directory  to  think  of 
bringing  back  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  troops  in  Egypt 
rather  than  of  sending  reinforcements ;  and  on  the  2Cth  they 
wrote  to  Bonaparte  that,  consequent  on  the  extraordinary  efEorts 
which  were  being  made  by  Austria  and  Russia,  and  ‘  la  tournure 
‘  serieuse  et  presque  alarmante  que  la  guerre  a  prise,’  it  was 
necessary  to  concentrate  their  forces ;  that  Bruix  was  there¬ 
fore  ordered  to  do  what  he  could  to  obtain  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  ‘  et  de  se  porter  en  Egypte,  a  effet  d’en  ramener 
‘  I’armee  que  vous  commandez.’  Bonaparte  is  to  judge  whether 
some  part  of  the  army  should  be  left  behind,  and  if  so,  is  to 
nominate  whom  he  chooses  to  command  it.  ‘  Le  Directoire,’  it 
concluded,  ‘  vous  verrait  avec  plaisir  ramene  a  la  tete  des  armees 
‘  republicaines  que  vous  avez  jusqu’a  present  si  glorieusement 
‘  dirigees.’  This  letter  was  sent  to  Bruix  to  convey  to  Bonaparte, 
and  thus  never  reached  him ;  for  when,  after  a  short  cruise  on 
the  Ligurian  coast,  which  M.  de  la  Jonquiere  has  described  in 
interesting  detail,  Bruix  joined  the  Spaniards  at  Cartagena, 
they  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  purely  French 
schemes  which  he  was  instructed  to  put  before  them.  And 
the  news  of  the  ‘  coup  d’etat  du  30  prairial  (18  juin)  ’  left  him 
in  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  new  Directory.  It  was 
clearly  not  right  to  remain  idle  at  Cartagena  ;  still  less  would  it 
be  right  to  separate  from  the  Spaniards  :  so  he  agreed  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  to  Cadiz,  from  which,  a  few  days  later,  the  combined 
fleet  went  to  Brest.  * 

Although  the  order  to  return  had  not  reached  him,  Bonaparte, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  come  to  a  similar  conclusion — that  he,  at 
least,  was  wanted  in  France.  The  conditions  of  his  departure 

r  The  current  history  of  all  this,  from  the  English  side,  is  told  in 
the  Uves  of  St.  Vincent  and  Keith,  and  with  much  greater  clearness 
by  Mahan,  op.  cit.  i.  307-316. 
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and  the  good  fortune  which  enabled  him  to  run  the  blockade 
have  never  been  so  clearly  explained  as  now,  although  enough 
has  been  known  to  permit  us  to  conjecture  that  much  might 
be  attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  a  very 
different  kind  of  man  from  either  Hood  or  Troubridge.  Smith 
never  attached  any  particular  importance  to  the  stringency  of 
the  blockade,  and  drew  on  himself  a  severe  reprimand  from 
Nelson  *  for  giving  passes  to  French  ships  sailing  from 
Alexandria.  Things  were  made  so  easy  for  Bonaparte’s  departure 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  rumour  was  started  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  English  commodore.  This  M.  de  la  Jonquiere 
considers,  rightly  indeed,  quite  impossible  ;  it  was  not  more 
impossible  on  one  side  than  on  the  other ;  but  negligence  is 
little  better  than  disobedience  ;  and  Smith  went  off  to  Cyprus 
to  refresh  his  ship’s  company,  leaving  the  blockade  to  itself. 
Ganteaume  was  quick  to  observe  the  absence  of  both  English 
and  Turkish  ships,  which,  as  reported  to  Bonaparte,  seemed  to 
give  him  the  required  opportunity.  He  embarked  on  board  the 
44-gun  frigate  ‘  Muiron  ’  on  Augu.st  23,  and  sailed  at  once, 
the  ‘  Carrere,’  also  a  forty-four,  and  two  despatch-boats— 

‘  Revance  ’  and  ‘  Independant  ’—in  company.  For  the  rest,  the 
wind,  foul  from  a  .seaman’s  point  of  view,  favoured  them  through¬ 
out.  Forcing  them  down  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  it  kept  them, 
much  against  their  will,  out  of  the  regular  course  more  or  less 
frequented  by  English  cruisers ;  and  after  they  passed  Cape 
Bon,  a  succession  of  violent  gales  enabled  them  to  reach  the  coast 
of  France  without  interruption.  Bonaparte  landed  at  Frejus  on 
October  9.  He  had  left  the  command  of  the  army  to  Kleber, 
accompanying  it  with  voluminous  memoranda  as  to  the  political 
situation  and  instructions  for  the  defence  of  Egypt,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  which  will  come  more  immediately  under  our  notice 
when  we  have — we  may  hope  in  no  very  long  time — the  con¬ 
cluding  volumes  of  M.  de  la  Jonqui^re’s  most  interesting  work. 

*  Nicolas,  op.  cit.  iii.  296. 
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Art.  X.— the  ‘  THREE-COLOUR  ’  PROCESS. 

1.  Three-Colour  Photography.  By  Arthur  Freiherrn  von 

Hubl.  Translated  by  Henry  Oscar  Klein.  London : 

Penrose,  1904. 

2.  The  Art  of  Illustration.  By  Henry  Blackburn.  Edin¬ 

burgh  :  John  Grant.  190G. 

3.  Penrose's  Pictorial  Annual.  The  Process  Year-book.  Edited 

by  William  Gamble.  London  ;  Penrose,  1907  -8. 

O  OME  future  historian  of  our  art  and  literature,  reviewing  these 
^  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  will  rejoice  in  at 
least  one  portent  salient  enough  to  give  character  to  the  period. 
The  developement  of  mechanical  colour-printing  has  justified 
already  the  utmost  predictions  of  those  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
foretold  its  coming  greatness.  The  process  has  only  come  into 
general  use  for  book-illustrating  during  the  last  six  or  eight 
years ;  yet  it  has  been  estimated  that  anything  between  five 
hundred  and  a  thousand  books  adorned  by  its  means  with  coloured 
sketches  are  now  being  issued  annually  by  the  London  publishing 
firms.  A  large  proportion  of  these  consist  of  books  of  travel, 
especially  of  travel  in  Southern  and  Eastern  countries ;  for  it 
seems  that  the  imperfections  of  colour-printing  are  most  readily 
accepted  and  admired  when  they  appear  in  the  guise  of 
‘  Oriental  colour.’  Guaranteeing  as  it  does  the  most  impossible 
purples  and  pinks,  the  phrase  saves  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
the  etching  and  correcting  of  the  blocks.  It  is  true  that 
Oriental  colour  in  reality  is  notable  above  all  things  for  its 
purity,  and  those  who  know  it  best  must  often  have  shuddered 
at  the  blotted,  sodden  tints  printed  in  imitation  of  it ;  but  then 
not  many  people  know  it  well,  and  to  the  ignorant  the  very 
strangeness  of  colouring  of  the  illustrations  is  proof  of  their 
genuineness.  These  travel-books  are  issued  generally  in  series, 
country  after  country  being  subjected  in  turn  to  the  treatment  of 
the  itinerary  painter  and  his  literary  companion.  The  results  of 
their  labours  are  given  to  the  world  in  volumes  whose  brilliant 
binding  gives  a  foretaste  of  the  splendours  within  ;  and  although 
it  is  true  that  this  outward  magnificence  fades  all  too  soon,  that 
the  gilding  quickly  loses  its  lustre  and  the  blues  and  reds  smudge 
and  rub  of!  the  cloth,  so  that  should  you  by  and  by  take  down 
the  book  you  are  startled  at  its  already  haggard  and  dilapidated 
appearance ;  yet  as  these  books  very  rarely  are  taken  down  or 
looked  at  after  the  first  week  or  two  of  possession,  this  propensity 
of  the  colours  to  run  and  come  off  on  the  fingers  does  not  really 
matter  so  much  as  might  be  imagined. 

VOL.  ccviii.  NO.  ca:cx.\v.  p 
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And  then,  besides  these  Oriental  works  with  their  bazaars 
and  palm-trees  and  lurid  desert  sunsets,  we  have  series  dealing 
with  every  country  in  Europe,  with  our  English  counties 
severally,  with  the  courses  of  all  the  important  or  particularly 
pretty  rivers,  with  cathedrals  and  cathedral  towns,  with  old 
English  houses,  with  typical  views  of  clifE  and  coast  and  moun¬ 
tain  scenery.  The  new  colour-process  is  popular  and  profitable, 
and  the  object  is  to  provide  for  it  the  fullest  opportunities. 
Wherever  there  is  pictorial  material,  the  comrades,  artist  and 
writer,  will  be  found  exploiting  it.  To  Alpine  summits,  up 
Norwegian  fjords,  to  the  heart  of  tropical  forests,  the  two, 
hand-in-hand,  make  their  way.  They  are  inseparable  as  the 
brothers  in  Wordworth’s  poem  ; 

‘  Like  Roe-bucks  they  went  bounding  o’er  the  hills ; 

They  played  like  two  young  Ravens  on  the  crags.’ 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  kind  of  work  is  not  spontaneous. 
It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  painter  to  paint  or  the  writer  to  describe 
this  particular  subject.  The  idea  is  the  publisher’s.  A  series 
suggests  itself  as  likely  to  hit  the  public  fancy  and  be  a  financial 
success,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  artistic  and  literary  labour 
is  forthwith  hired,  at  current  rates,  to  carry  out  the  plan.  There 
is  nothing  to  object  to,  of  course,  in  this  ;  but  still  it  is  true 
that  painting  and  writing  both  do  lose  a  good  deal  when  their 
subjects  are  imposed  by  an  employer  instead  of  being  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  painter’s  or  writer’s  own  instincts  and  inclinations, 
and  the  changes  effected  in  this  respect  indicate  that  the  organising 
and  originating  causes  of  a  large  part  of  modern  literature  are 
arranged  now  on  the  commercial  lines  which  best  suit  the  nature 
of  the  new  colour-process.  Of  the  many  other  subjects  similarly 
treated,  the  ‘  Old  Masters  ’  of  every  school  of  painting  have 
provided  a  vast  amount  of  material  for  the  new  industry.  Most 
of  these  reproductions  are  cheap  and  slovenly  and  make  no 
pretence  to  even  that  degree  of  fidelity  to  the  original  which 
is  within  reach  of  the  process.  Others  are  more  expensive  and 
are  comparatively  close  imitations.  Some  few,  such  as  Dr. 
Bode’s  ‘  Italian  Painters  of  the  Quattrocento,’  or  the  ‘  Early 
‘  Painters  of  the  Netherlands,’  issued  by  the  Antw'erp  Museum, 
are  concocted  wdth  very  great  exactitude  and  scientific  skill, 
and  co.st  a  good  deal  of  money.  Then,  .again,  at  the  opposite 
])ole  to  these  learned  and  accomplished  })roductions,  is  found 
heaped  o!i  railway  bookstalls  an  iimumerable  rabble  of  cheap 
periodicals  and  magazines  designed  for  popular  consumption, 
in  which  letterpress  and  pictures  compete  with  each  other  in 
vulgarity  of  sentiment  and  colour  to  the  equal  degradation  of 
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literature  and  art.  Were  we  to  add  books  and  periodicals  of  all 
kinds  together  we  should  fintl  that  the  aggregate  of  specimens 
of  coloured  literature  extended  to  many  thousands  annually. 
Moreover,  as  the  captains  of  this  immense  industry  tell  us,  we 
shall  have  many  more  anon.  What  we  see  is  only  a  terrible 
infancy.  The  tide  is  already  turbid,  yet  it  is  but  an  earnest 
of  the  flood  that  is  coming. 

Such  a  portent  as  this  cannot  but  be  significant,  cannot  but 
be  important.  A  force  of  such  weight  and  volume  does  not 
act  on  human  affairs  without  leaving  traces  of  its  influence. 
Probably  our  futiue  art  critics,  confronted  as  they  will  be  with 
its  effects,  will  be  able  retrospectively  to  define  that  influence 
much  more  easily  than  we  can ;  yet  we  ourselves  are  almost 
bound  to  attempt  some  kind  of  definition.  For  not  only  must 
we  all  wish  to  understand  the  trend  of  the  movements  that  are 
shaping  the  life  of  the  present,  but  our  own  convictions  and 
tastes  and  even  our  own  characters  depend  on  our  understanding 
them.  No  one  wants  to  go  through  life  with  mouth  open  and 
eyes  shut,  accepting  indiscriminately  all  that  comes  along. 
We  would  fain  sort  good  from  bad  and  range  ourselves  on  the 
side  of  the  best  ideas,  whether  these,  for  the  moment,  be  in 
or  out  of  fashion.  And  so  we  are  driven  to  consider  and  analyse 
these  contemporary  fashions  and  influences,  and  the  more 
masterful  and  emphatic  and  dictatorial  they  may  happen  to 
be,  the  more  we  shall  recognise  the  need  of  examining  them  care¬ 
fully.  Certainly  the  three-colour  process  lacks  nothing  in  the 
way  of  masterfulness  and  emphasis.  Its  methods  are  always 
striking  to  the  eye,  its  alliance  with  literature  places  the  means 
of  self-advertisement  within  its  own  reach,  and  the  same  hands 

I  that  control  its  destinies  control  also,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  critical  estimates  that  are  formed  of  it.  Judging  by  these 
estimates  its  primary  object  is  to  pass  itself  off  as  a  genuine 
artistic  process.  In  these  days  it  is  comparatively  easy  for 
those  interested  in  mechanical  colour-processes  to  support  with 
i  plausibiUty  their  claims  to  artistic  consideration ;  for  not  only 
is  art  at  all  times  a  somewhat  hazy  and  elusive  subject,  the 
exact  nature  and  limits  of  which  it  is  difficult  precisely  to 
determine,  but  also  we  have  become  so  accustomed  of  late 
years  to  accept  mechanical  reproduction  of  various  kinds 
and  to  describe  it  in  terms  of  art,  that  the  boundaries  of  art 
1  proper  have  become  more  and  more  obscured.  The  words 

I  ‘  art  ’  and  ‘  artistic  ’  are  now  applied  indiscriminately  to  any 

.  effects  which  happen  to  please  the  critic,  without  any  con- 

ij  sideration  of  the  means  by  which  those  effects  are  attained  ; 

i  and  of  this  laxity  the  three-colour  process  has  availed  itself 
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to  the  full.  It  has  managed  to  obtain  the  countenance,  and 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  praise,  of  many  eminent  critics  and 
artists,  whom,  naturally,  the  public  looks  upon  as  its  guides  in 
these  matters ;  and  so  vigorously  has  it  pressed  its  pretensions 
to  be  accepted  as  a  genuine  branch  of  art  that  in  reviews 
and  articles  dealing  with  the  subject,  these  are  now  seldom  con¬ 
tested.  Nevertheless,  it  is  precisely  these  pretensions  which  most 
need  a  careful  consideration. 

The  essence  of  all  pictorial  art  consists  in  this,  that  it  shows 
us  more  than  we  are  able  to  see  with  our  own  eyes.  An 
artist’s  work  is  less  a  literal  likeness  or  reproduction  of  his 
subject,  whatever  that  may  be,  than  an  interpretation  of  it; 
the  interpretation  being  effected  by  means  of  that  freedom 
which  the  artist  enjoys  to  select,  reject,  and  combine  the 
elements  of  his  subject  as  he  himself  sees  fit.  For  instance, 
if  we  compare  a  Holbein  woodcut  with  a  photograph  of  a 
similar  subject,  we  find  that  the  woodcut  chooses  the  three 
or  four  salient  lines  in  which  the  character  of  objects  or  figures 
is  felt  by  Holbein  to  reside,  while  it  ignores  those  superfluous 
details  which,  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  the  drawing,  are  just 
as  visible  and  apparent  and  therefore  just  as  strictly  recorded 
by  the  photograph  as  what  is  significant.  The  greater  power 
and  effectiveness  of  the  woodcut,  the  enormously  greater  force 
and  sense  of  reality  with  which  it  renders  its  subject,  are  thus 
seen  to  depend  on  the  artist’s  capacity  to  select  or  reject  what¬ 
ever  forwards  or  hinders  the  effect  he  wishes  to  produce.  What 
we  ask  of  him  is  not  literal  representation — how  should  that 
help  or  enlighten  us  in  any  way  ? — but  his  own  thought  about 
the  thing  and  the  meaning  he,  with  his  clearer  vision,  sees  in  it. 
We  are  most  familiar  perhaps  with  this  interpretative  function 
of  art  in  the  case  of  portrait  painting ;  for  certainly  we  all 
understand  that  a  fine  portrait  is  much  more  than  ‘  like  ’  the 
original  in  a  merely  literal  or  photographic  sense.  It  is  like 
the  original  at  his  most  characteristic,  and  brings  out  all  the 
inw'ard  significance  in  which  his  proper  individuality  consists. 
And  this  it  does — as  Holbein’s  few  lines  bring  out  the  expressive 
gesture  of  ploughman  or  reaper — by  discarding  irrelevancies 
and  concentrating  attention  on  significant  traits.  The  result 
of  such  a  treatment  is  that,  even  if  we  happen  to  know  the 
face  well,  we  have  the  impression  when  we  look  at  the  portrait 
that  we  are  really  seeing  it  for  the  first  time.  We  are,  in  truth, 
seeing  it  through  the  eyes  of  one  who  sees  better  than  ourselves. 
Again,  the  same  holds  good  of  landscape  painting.  The  elements 
of  all  thought  and  all  emotion  are  stored  up  in  Nature,  to  ordinary 
eyes  too  often  concealed  by  the  very  appearances  which  reveal 
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them.  No  two  people  look  at  Nature  with  the  same  eyes,  but 
each  draws  from  her  that  which  he  can  assimilate  and  which  is 
in  harmony  with  his  own  temperament.  Each  of  us,  that  is  to 
say,  sees  not  merely  a  scene  as  it  is,  but  a  picture  of  that  scene ; 
and  if  by  a  spontaneous  effort  of  the  will  we  could  throw  on  to 
a  canvas  a  representation  of  some  view  as  we  see  it  in  a  moment 
of  feeling  and  appreciation  we  might  be  surprised  to  find  that 
instead  of  the  view  as  it  apparently  exists  we  had  embodied 
certain  elements  of  it  and  fused  and  combined  them  into  a 
coherent  and  significant  impression.  That  would  be  our  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  view.  It  would  be  a  work  of  art,  and  it  would 
be  a  work  of  art  precisely  because  it  would  not  he  a,  literal  repro¬ 
duction  of  all  objects  in  the  landscape,  but  a  combination  of 
such  elements  as  harmonised  with  and  heightened  our  own 
mood.  The  reader  will  find,  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  analyse 
his  own  sensations,  that  the  more  poignantly  he  feels  the  beauty 
of  any  scene,  the  more  the  elements  of  that  scene  tend  to  simplify 
and  combine  into  a  single  emotional  impression.  The  gaze 
that  embraces  all  things  equally — the  photographic  gaze,  so  to 
speak — is  vacant  and  senseless.  Let  emotion,  appreciation, 
the  power  to  see  come  into  the  eye,  and  immediately  the  work  of 
selecting  and  rejecting,  or,  as  we  sometimes  say,  of  discriminaiimi, 
begins.  This  is  taken  and  that  left,  and  if  we  see  one  thing  it 
is  because  we  do  not  see  another.  Thus  unconsciously  the  eye 
selects  what  feeds  our  own  mood.  We  are  all  in  some  sense 
artists  in  that  we  are  perpetually  painting  our  own  little  pictures, 
our  own  little  interpretations  of  things,  in  our  own  minds,  though 
we  have  not  the  artist’s  clearness  of  vision  nor  his  gift  of  artistic 
expression. 

A  landscape  painting,  therefore,  is  a  scene  as  it  has  impressed 
itself  on  the  mind  and  imagination  of  another  man,  and  its 
whole  use  and  value  consist  in  its  being  that.  It  gives  us  the 
opportunity,  as  the  Holbein  engraving  does,  or  the  fine  portrait, 
or  any  other  kind  of  artistic  representation  you  can  think  of, 
of  seeing  the  subject  through  eyes  that  see  better  than  our  own. 
It  is  as  though  the  artist  handed  to  us  a  pair  of  magic  spectacles 
which  had  the  power  of  combining  Nature’s  suggestions  and 
fugitive  hints  into  sudden  coherence  and  significance.  Invariably 
we  receive  from  such  help  the  sense  of  a  sudden  freshness  and 
new  power  of  seeing,  a  power  of  seeing  stimulated  not,  as  we  so 
often  imagine,  by  the  artist’s  imitative,  but  by  his  interpreta¬ 
tive  faculty.  That  is  the  faculty  which  is  of  the  essence  of 
art.  Mere  dexterity  of  painting  is  a  more  or  less  common  gift. 
The  point  to  consider  is — Does  the  artist  interjiret,  does  he 
show  us  what  our  own  eyes  did  not  see,  does  he  enhance  our 
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power  of  vision  ?  That  is  his  function  as  artist.  If  he  fulfils 
it,  be  his  work  never  so  rough  and  rude — scratched  with  his 
finger,  shall  we  say,  in  the  dust  of  the  road  ? — an  artist  he  is. 
If  he  fulfil  it  not — if  you  can  turn  away  from  the  subject  depicted 
saying  that  it  is  perfectly  like  and  all  as  real  as  can  be,  but  that 
nothing  fresh  is  shown,  nothing  revealed  save  what  to  the  average 
eye  was  always  apparent,  then  an  artist  he  is  not.  And  we  would 
ask  the  reader  here  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  this  and  realise  its 
urgency,  for  on  it  depends  in  great  measure  our  comprehension 
of  the  part  which  art  plays  in  life.  We  mostly  go  about  half¬ 
blind.  Our  jaded  vision  wanders  indifferently  over  the  outward 
aspects  of  things.  Mind  and  eye  drop  into  a  similar  routine, 
and  think  the  same  common  round  of  thoughts  and  see  the 
same  common  sights  of  town  or  country  in  the  same  dull  way. 
And  by  degrees  we  acquiesce  more  completely  in  convention¬ 
ality  and  appearances,  until  volition  leaves  us  and  in  thought  and 
action  we  become  assimilated  to  the  material  order  of  things  in 
which  we  liv'e.  Nevertheless,  we  have  antidotes  to  sav’e  us  from 
this  fatal  apathy,  to  stimulate  our  perceptions  into  renewed  life. 
There  are  sent  us  from  time  to  time  physicians  of  two  kinds, 
poet.s  to  quicken  our  minds  and  emotions,  and  artists  to 
quicken  our  powers  of  .seeing.  These  are  the  great  benefactors 
of  the  human  race,  who.se  mission  it  is  to  deliver  us  poor  mortals 
from  the  grasp, 

‘  Heavy  as  frost  and  deep  almost  as  life,’ 

which  custom  and  the  world  lay  upon  us.  And  this  being  .so, 
it  has  always  been  felt  by  all  people  of  intelligence  and  sensi¬ 
bility  to  be  a  point  of  honour  not  only  to  appreciate  this  high 
function  which  poetry  and  art  di.scharge,  but  as  much  as 
])os.sible  to  guard  them  against  spurious  imitation  and  all  those 
fraudulent  counterfeits  which  assume  and  degrade  their  office  ? 

Well,  then,  the  artist’s  role  is  to  enhance  our  power  of  .seeing, 
and  this  he  does,  not  by  showing  us  things  as  we  see  them  already 
(which  woitild  be  a  confirmation  of  our  blindness),  but  by  showing 
us  things  as  he,  with  his  more  .sensitive  and  emotional  vision, 
sees  them.  And  from  this  there  follows  evidently  this  .second 
conclusion,  that  all  methods  and  processes  practised  in  art 
must  be  able  to  re.spond  readily  to  the  artist’s  own  volition. 
If  what  we  prize  and  what  we  want  is  the  artist’s  interpretation, 
we  must  provide  him  with  a  medium  fit  to  convey  this — that  is, 
subject  to  his  own  will  and  handling.  It  would  seem  absurd  to 
insist  on  what  should  be  so  obvious  as  this  were  it  not  that 
imitative  processes  have  so  largely  succeeded  in  introducing 
the  oppo.site  theory.  Colonel  von  Hiibl,  for  in.stance,  begins 
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his  very  learned  and  scientific  work  on  colour-photography  by 
announcing,  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  ‘  every  pictorial  re- 
‘  presentation  endeavours  to  secure  the  nearest  possible  approach 
‘  to  nature,  for  the  absence  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  compensate.’ 
It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  formulate  a  statement  more 
exactly  the  reverse  of  true  than  that ;  yet  it  is  made  seriously, 
in  all  good  faith,  by  an  intelligent  man,  and  it  has  not  been,  so 
far  as  we  know,  laughed  at  as  an  absurdity.  The  conclusion  it 
involves,  of  course,  is  that  the  human  element  in  art,  with  all 
its  uncertainty  and  variability,  is  to  be  regretted,  or  at  best 
only  to  be  considered  as  a  clumsy  makeshift  until  science  has 
perfected  its  mechanical  appliances,  for  it  is  these  only  in  the  long 
run  which  can  secure  absolute  closeness  of  reproduction.  So 
that  Colonel  von  Hiibl,  holding  literal  imitation  to  be  the  end 
and  the  artist’s  interpretation  a  mere  distortion  of  his  subject, 
must  also  hold  that  those  methods  and  processes  are  most 
satisfactory  which  refuse  to  lend  themselves  to  the  vagaries  of 
individuals  and  are  in  their  nature  purely  automatic.  On  one 
side  or  the  other  we  must  all  be.  Either  we  must  say  with 
Colonel  von  Hiibl  that  imitation  is  the  end,  in  which  case  we  must 
hold  also  that,  ultimately  and  ideally,  mechanical  means  of 
representation  are  the  only  adequate  ones ;  or  we  must  main¬ 
tain  the  reverse  theory,  that  the  artist’s  thought,  the  artist’s 
vision,  what  the  artist  has  to  say,  are  the  valuable  considera¬ 
tions,  in  which  case,  of  cour.se,  the  test  of  a  proce.ss’s  merit 
will  be  its  adaptability  to  the  artist’s  will.  It  is  evident  that 
the  first  view,  the  view  that  imitation,  not  inter])retation,  is 
art’s  proper  function,  is  incompatible  with  the  conception  of 
art  as  of  any  intellectual  or  emotional  significance  whatsoever. 
Unless  we  accept  that,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  in  all  art,  from 
the  first  musk-ox  etching  down  to  this  year’s  Academy,  it  is  the 
artist’s  interpretative  power  which  gives  value  to  the  work,  from 
which  admission  the  definition  of  artistic  processes  follows  of  its 
own  accord.  That  process  is  most  thoroughly  artistic  which 
responds  most  readily  and  completely  to  the  artist’s  will — for 
instance,  painting.  That  process  is  less  artistic  which  responds 
to  the  artist’s  will  less  readily  and  within  narrower  limits,  as  the  old 
woodcuts,  which  render  with  great  power  the  value  of  line,  but 
atop  at  that.  And  that  process  is  necessarily  devoid  of  all 
artistic  pretensions  whatever  which,  by  substituting  mechanical 
methods  of  reproduction  for  the  artist’s  hand,  annihilates  the 
artist’s  share  in  the  result  altogether. 

Now  it  is  to  this  latter  category  that  artificial  colour  printing 
belongs.  It  come.s'l  at  the  en<l  of  a  long  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  and  developements,  all  having  for  their  end  the  gradual 
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reduction  of  the  artist’s  share  in  the  process  and  the  increase  of  the 
machine’s  share.  With  the  subject  of  illustration  generally  we 
dealt  in  an  article  a  year  ago,*  and  we  will  not  now  recur  to  it. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  universal  tendency,  especially  of 
late  years,  has  been  steadily  to  emphasise  the  imitative  and 
mechanical  possibilities  of  all  illustrative  processes  at  the  expense 
of  their  interpretative  and  artistic  possibilities.  In  this  respect 
the  three-colour  process  is  only  the  last  word  in  a  long  argument. 
It  represents  the  total  elimination  of  the  artistic  and  the  triumph 
of  the  mechanical  element  in  all  its  completeness.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  desire  an  exhaustive  explanation  of  the  process 
we  may  refer  to  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Blackburn’s  work  on  the 
art  of  illustration,  or  for  more  technical  analysis  to  the  already 
mentioned  ‘  Three-Colour  Photography  ’  of  Colonel  von  Hiibl. 
All  we  need  point  out  here  is  that  the  colour-printing  blocks 
are  obtained  by  photographing  the  object  through  coloured 
screens,  which  act  as  colour  filters,  stopping  certain  colour 
sensations  and  allowing  others  to  reach  and  act  upon  the  plate. 
By  thus  splitting  up  the  coloured  rays  combined  in  white  light 
it  is  possible  to  use  these  rays  themselves  as  the  instruments  for 
engraving  the  blocks.  In  the  preparation  of  the  three  blocks 
printing  the  three  primary  colours,  the  object  is  photographed 
three  times  through  colour  filters,  each  of  which  stops  and  admits 
different  rays  of  colour  to  the  film  on  the  plate.  It  is  much  as 
though  there  were  put  into  the  artist’s  hand  three  chisels,  a  yellow 
chisel,  a  red  chisel,  and  a  blue  chisel,  each  capable  of  working 
on  its  own  colour  only.  When,  then,  he  has  used  the  yellow  and 
red  chisels  on  his  block — that  is  to  say,  when  he  has  dug  out  all 
the  yellow  and  red  of  his  subject — there  will  remain  a  portion  of 
the  surface  undug-out,  representing  the  blue  and  printing  all  the 
blue  in  the  subject.  And  in  the  same  way,  by  using  the  blue  and 
yellow  and  the  blue  and  red  chisels  together,  a  red  printing  block 
and  a  yellow  printing  block  may  be  prepared.  What  we  mean 
to  emphasise  is  the  fact  that  the  central  principle  of  colour¬ 
printing  is  the  separation  of  the  combined  colour  rays  and  the 
use  of  them  as  so  many  chisels,  or  gravers,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  blocks,  the  entire  process  of  separation  being  effected 
by  purely  mechanical  and  chemical  agencies.  The  final  printing 
is  merely  the  re-combination  of  the  separated  colours.  The  yellow 
impression  is  first  taken,  the  red  is  imprinted  upon  it,  and  the 
imposition  of  the  blue  over  all  results  in  a  more  or  less  close 
reproduction  of  the  tints  of  the  original. 

The  present  degree  of  accuracy  attained  by  this  process  has 
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been  the  result  of  thirty  years  of  experiments  of  a  highly  technical 
and  delicate  kind,  experiments  very  interesting  from  the  scien¬ 
tific  standpoint,  involving  as  they  do  the  most  subtle  speculations 
concerning  the  nature  of  colour  sensation  and  the  motion  and 
action  of  light.  We  are  quite  willing  to  do  justice  to  all  this 
scientific  achievement,  but  we  have  only  to  recall  our  test  of 
an  artistic  vehicle,  that  it  must  respond  to  the  volition  of 
the  artist,  to  see  that  this  knowledge  and  research  bear  no 
relation  to  any  artistic  qualifications.  In  the  same  way  the 
process  needs,  if  it  is  to  attain  to  its  own  kind  of  excellence, 
a  very  dexterous  and  skilful  manipulation  in  many  particulars, 
especially  in  the  testing  and  correction  of  the  metal  blocks. 
But  this  also  is  wholly  technical,  and  is  not  concerned  with  the 
process  as  an  artistic  vehicle  in  any  way.  Nothing  in  the 
whole  invention  answers  to  the  interpretative  faculty,  but  it  is 
the  outcome  in  its  entirety  of  scientific  and  chemical  knowledge 
and  research,  and  responds  to  that  alone. 

The  issue,  then,  is  plain  enough  so  far.  We  hold  that  art  is 
interpretative,  not  imitative,  and  therefore  only  those  methods 
are  artistic  which  lend  themselves  to  the  interpretative  faculty — 
that  is,  to  the  artist’s  own  will  and  guidance.  We  find  that  colour 
printing  is  purely  imitative  and  its  methods  mechanical  and 
automatic,  and  in  no  way  adaptable  to  the  interpretative  faculty. 
Accordingly  we  disallow  its  artistic  claims  altogether,  and  refuse 
any  longer  to  be  taken  in  by  them  or  give  ear  to  them. 

And  yet  when  we  have  rebutted  these  claims  we  are  still  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  subject,  and  have  only  driven  in  the  enemy’s 
outposts  and  exposed  his  main  position.  The  artistic  capacities 
of  colour  printing  are  a  mere  bluff  which  can  easily  be  met  and 
dissipated.  Its  real  claims  to  consideration  rest  on  its  scientific, 
not  on  its  artistic  attainments.  Admitting  that  it  is  in  itself 
alien  to  the  very  nature  of  art,  an  adaptation  of  blind  mechanical 
laws,  an  ingenious  trick,  it  still  contends  that,  as  a  purely  imita¬ 
tive  process,  it  can  obtain  results  close  enough  to  the  originals 
to  possess  something  of  the  same  value.  The  parasitical  career 
is  thus  opened  to  it.  It  cannot  do  independent  work,  for  it  is 
destitute  of  the  interpretative  faculty ;  but  let  this  be  provided 
for  it,  let  the  artist  create  the  original  work,  and  it  undertakes 
that  its  mechanical  reproduction  shall  capture  the  essentials  of 
that  work  and  convey  to  the  spectator  a  similar  pleasure.  Such 
are  its  claims.  Its  imitations,  as  we  have  said,  are  of  all  degrees 
of  merit.  Something,  of  course,  in  each  case  of  what  gives  value 
to  the  original  is  sacrificed.  In  the  more  refined  and  expensive 
imitations  less  is  sacrificed ;  in  the  coarser  and  cheaper  ones 
more  is  sacrificed.  But  in  each  case  the  process  is  justified  by 
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the  same  argument — namely,  that  the  reproduction  of  the  aspect 
and  appearance  of  the  original  must  constitute  the  reproduction 
of  the  merit  and  value  of  the  original.  If  the  imitation  be  a  poor 
one,  it  may  still  hope  to  embody  some  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
original  value  ;  while  if  it  be  a  very  skilful  one  it  should  capture 
we  cannot  say  exactly  how  much,  but  certainly,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  its  manipulators,  a  very  high  percentage  indeed  of 
that  value.  Now  we  venture,  on  the  contrary,  to  maintain 
the  reverse  of  all  this.  We  venture  to  maintain  that  these 
reproductions  embody  nothing  whatever  of  the  value  of  the 
original ;  that,  so  far  from  the  imitable  part  of  a  work  of  art 
containing  what  is  valuable  in  it,  this  valuable  portion  is  always 
in  its  entirety  beyond  the  reach  of  any  imitative  process  what¬ 
soever,  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  an  exact  as  a  faulty  process  ; 
so  much  so  that  even  an  imitation  close  enough  to  deceive  a 
practised  eye  shall  yet  contain  not  a  particle  of  the  merit  of 
work  it  imitates.  And  although  we  cannot  hope  here  to  establish 
this  contention  directly — for  we  cannot  compare  here  original 
and  imitative  painting,  nor  make  the  reader  conscious  of  that 
hard,  superficial  vacancy  which  is  of  the  nature  of  tlie  beat 
imitative  work — yet  we  can  go  far  to  prove  it  indirectly  and  by 
parallels  leading  directly  to  the  same  conclusion. 

For  in  dealing  with  the  principle  of  mechanical  imitation  we 
have  plenty  of  precedents  to  go  by.  The  pretensions  and  argu¬ 
ments  of  colour  printing  have  been  heard  a  dozen  times  before. 
Half  a  century  ago  there  appeared  quite  a  swarm  of  parasitical 
crafts  which  settled  upon  European  craftsmanship  and  proceeded 
to  suck  the  life  out  of  it.  Textile-weaving,  china-painting, 
furniture-making,  silver-plating,  bookbinding,  and  a  dozen  other 
industries  were  shadowed  in  turn  by  mechanical  processes  which 
used  the  very  words  of  the  present  imitation  pictures.  We 
cannot,  they  said,  give  you  the  actual  hand-made  originals, 
but  we  can  give  you  something  almost  as  good,  something  so 
like  that  you  can  scarcely  tell  the  difference,  and  something, 
moreover,  so  cheap  that  everyone  can  afford  to  buy  it.  The 
vision  dawned  of  artisans  and  peasants  eating  off  apparent  silver 
and  furnishing  their  parlours  in  apparent  damask — a  vision  of 
wholesale  imitative  craftsmanship.  And  it  came  off.  Imitative 
arts  were  propagated  in  all  directions  and  the  lives  of  nations 
began  to  express  themselves  in  make-believe  terms.  There  was 
some  excuse  for  the  men  of  that  day  for  not  knowing  whither  the 
road  led  that  they  were  travelling.  But  there  is  none  for  us. 
Looking  back  on  the  causes  then  at  work  and  the  effects  that 
have  flowed  from  them,  we  see  that  two  results  have  invariably 
followed  the  intnxluction  into  any  branch  of  craftsmanship 
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of  mechanical  imitation.  These  are,  first,  the  corruption  of 
public  taste,  and  second,  the  decline  and  final  extinction  of  the 
imitated  art. 

To  anyone  at  all  interested  in  the  various  arts  and  crafts  move¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day,  these  consequences  are  terribly  familiar. 
As  he  knows,  once  the  parasitical  art  has  been  allowed  to  fasten 
upon  its  victim,  the  latter’s  fate  is  sealed.  Gradually  accepted 
and  acquiesced  in,  the  imitation  soon  commands  the  market 
and  all  demands  turn  to  it  for  satisfaction.  The  superseded 
craft,  thus  stripped  of  patronage,  loses  its  native  vigour  and  all 
pride  in  its  own  accomplishment.  Imitating  the  imitator,  it 
sets  before  itself  as  an  ideal  that  cheapness  which  its  rival  has 
taught  the  public  to  expect  and  demand.  Here,  however, 
competition  is  hopeless,  and  so  by  degrees  the  craft  drops  out 
of  the  running  and  at  last,  unregretted,  dies.  This  is  what  has 
happened  in  the  case  of  each  one  of  our  English  crafts  with  such 
certainty  that  the  whole  process  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
inevitable  operation  of  Nature.  But  the  workers  for  the  revival 
of  the  crafts  are  familiar  also  with  another,  even  more  discoura¬ 
ging  phenomenon.  They  have  found  that  the  acceptance  of 
mechanical  products  has  atrophied  in  the  public  the  capacity 
for  appreciating  genuine  workmanship,  so  that  even  when, 
with  infinite  trouble  and  perseverance,  something  of  the  old  skill 
has  been  revived  in  the  craftsman,  the  fruits  of  it  are  received 
with  coldness  and  indifference.  This  it  is  that  paralyses  all 
attempts  at  revival.  Whoever  has  watched  some  great  intricate 
machine  tended  by  its  mechanics  will  have  been  conscious  of 
a  process  of  absorption  of  human  beings  into  a  mechanical 
system ;  indeed,  so  evident  is  this  that  it  is  almost  possible  to 
fancy  that  the  mechanism  itself,  dancing  and  nodding  at  its 
victims,  is  moved  by  a  will  of  its  own  and  conscious  of  the  effects 
of  its  hideous  mesmerism.  This  is  bad  enough.  But  when 
at  last  the  mechanic  breaks  the  difficult  bonds  and  as  free 
craftsman  takes  over  once  more  the  control  of  his  own 
handiwork,  is  it  not  still  more  prostrating  to  find  that  there 
is  no  longer  a  place  for  him  in  the  world,  that  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  he  could  once  appeal  to  for  what  was  simple  and  perfect 
in  its  kind  no  longer  exists,  and  that  having  revived  his  own 
craftsmanship,  he  must  go  on  to  revive  among  the  public  a 
taste  for  it,  and  the  expectation  of  receiving  a  pleasure  which 
has  long  been  forgotten  ? 

Now  the  application  of  mechanical  methods  to  picture  repro¬ 
duction  means  the  extension  of  the  system  from  the  crafts 
to  the  fine  arts ;  but  in  all  essentials,  in  the  kind  of  appetite  it 
appeals  to  and  in  all  that  it  achieves  and  fails  to  achieve,  colour 
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printing  is  exactly  similar  to  the  processes  that  one  by  one  have 
killed  out  the  crafts.  It,  like  they,  is  extraordinarily  cheap  and 
holds  out  the  inducement  of  bringing  rare  and  precious  things 
‘  within  reach,’  to  use  its  favourite  phrase,  ‘  of  the  most  limited 
*  income.’  It,  like  they,  does  in  fact  give,  or  seem  to  give  us, 
a  good  deal  for  our  money,  an  appearance  generally  similar, 
perhaps  even,  to  a  first  glance,  almost  identical  with  the  original. 
It,  like  they,  tempts  us  to  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  much 
that  is  imitable  that  the  chief  value  of  the  original  lies,  and  by 
so  doing  vitiates  our  judgement  and  appreciation  of  original 
work.  There  is  to  be  sure  this  one  difference — that  in  the 
case  of  picture-imitating  the  growth  of  the  industry  can  never 
tend  to  extinguish  the  art,  since  each  batch  of  prints  must 
be  formed  on  an  original,  and  originals  must  therefore 
always  be  needed.  But  this  difference  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  For  though  each  batch  of  picture-prints  needs  its  picture 
to  work  from  and  has  to  set  up  its  own  little  plant  of  machinery, 
still  the  fact  remains  that  the  public  is  all  the  time  judging 
by  mechanical  copies,  and  having  its  taste  vulgarised  by  such 
copies.  And  this,  of  course,  very  soon  reacts  on  the  artists’ 
productions.  Many  hundreds  of  colour-illustrated  books  are 
published,  we  said,  yearly.  Many  scores  of  artists  are  employed 
in  preparing  sketches  for  these  books.  Is  it  likely  that  in  this 
ever-extending  branch  of  the  art  the  nature  of  the  demand  will 
not  affect  the  supply  ?  Is  it  likely  that  all  these  artists  will 
spend  themselves  in  producing  the  best  they  are  capable  of  only  to 
see  that  best  counterfeited  by  an  imitative  process  which  cannot 
do  it  justice  ?  Obviously,  catering  for  such  a  market,  the  artist 
will  work  down  to  the  required  standard.  Employed  to  feed 
the  machine,  he  will  conform  to  the  machine’s  ideals.  In  this 
way  the  influence  of  mechanical  picture  reproduction  on  art  is 
bound  to  have  the  usual  degrading  effect  of  such  processes,  and 
the  more  it  is  encouraged  and  gains  ground  the  more  apparent 
its  baneful  effect  will  be.  It  is  needless  to  speculate  here  how 
far  this  influence  may  be  carried.  Probably  most  people  will 
be  inclined  to  assume  that  the  art  of  painting  possesses  quali¬ 
fications  which  will  enable  it  always  in  some  degree  to  hold  its 
own.  That  may  be  so,  though  we  cannot  be  sure  of  it.  Might 
not  the  same  have  been  plausibly  said  of  our  English  crafts  in 
the  heyday  of  their  strength  and  vigour  ?  Would  any  observer 
have  guessed,  seeing  how  natural  a  pleasure  they  expressed  and 
gratified,  that  these  could  ever  be  supplanted  ?  Even  stronger, 
perhaps,  as  rooted  more  deeply  in  the  national  life,  seemed  the 
claims  of  these  upon  the  future  ;  and  yet  we  have  seen  how  they 
fared.  But,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  question  of  how  much  harm 
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picture  printing  may  be  capable  of,  but  of  the  nature  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  its  influence.  And  on  this  head  there  can  be  no 
mistake.  Picture  printing  is  dinning  into  our  ears  to-day  all 
those  old  arguments  and  inducements  which  we  have  such  sad 
cause  to  be  familiar  with.  The  appeal  it  makes  to  the  artist 
to  commercialise  his  art  and  lend  himself  to  the  mechanical 
market  purposes,  and  the  appeal  it  makes  to  the  public  to  accept 
the  imitable  for  the  excellent,  are  the  means  the  parasitical  arts 
have  always  adopted  to  degrade  original  work  to  the  level 
of  its  own  productive  powers.  They  are  the  means  which 
have  led  directly  to  the  two  results  of  which  we  first  spoke, 
the  corruption  of  public  taste  and  the  decline  of  the  imitated 
art. 

And  yet  it  is  true  that  from  this  latest,  as  from  all  counterfeit 
processes,  a  certain  benefit  may  be  derived.  If  we  allow  them 
to  force  themselves  upon  us  they  corrupt  our  taste  for  what  is 
excellent  and  the  supply  of  what  is  excellent.  But  if  instead  of 
this  happening  we  are  led,  warned  by  an  instinctive  distrust  of 
their  claims,  into  examining  more  carefully  and  understanding  a 
little  more  fully  the  qualities  in  art  which  are  inimitable  and 
why  they  are  inimitable,  then  it  may  very  well  follow  that  the 
attack  on  art  instead  of  weakening  may  strengthen  her  hold 
upon  us.  As  we  just  now  said,  mechanical  imitation  can 
always  give  a  general  resemblance  to  the  hand-made  original ; 
but  still  there  is  always  ‘  something  ’  which  the  hand-made 
thing  possesses  that  machinery  cannot  quite  capture.  How 
are  we  to  define  this  ‘  something  ’  ?  In  the  first  place  it  is 
always  the  same  something.  If  we  compare  a  Queen  Anne 
bit  of  silver  with  an  electro-plate  counterfeit  we  find  that 
the  piece  of  old  silver  has  a  softness  and  pliability  which  the 
other’s  hard  exactitude  lacks.  Its  edges  and  angles  are  not 
quite  so  mathematically  regular,  the  curves  are  not  quite  so 
perfect,  and  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  everywhere  slightly 
variable,  as  though  it  still  felt  the  pressure  of  the  craftsman’s 
fingers.  And  this  is  the  kind  of  difference  that  always  divides 
what  is  hand-made  from  what  is  machine-made.  It  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  piece  of  hand-woven  silk  as  compared  with  a 
machine-woven  piece.  In  the  former  there  is  a  variableness  and 
greater  softness  of  texture  which  the  hard  uniformity  of  the 
latter  lacks.  It  is  so  in  all  things.  As  we  get  closer  to  the 
human  agency,  to  the  hands  of  the  worker,  we  come  to  this  sense 
of  touch,  as  we  may  call  it,  this  slight  uncertainty  or  flexibility 
of  line  and  surface.  But  why  should  this  be  felt  as  an  attraction 
and  a  beauty  in  the  thing  ?  Why,  if  the  merit  of  the  object 
he  in  its  form  and  design,  should  not  the  preference  be  given  to 
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the  example  which  reproduces  form  and  design  with  automatic 
accuracy  ? 

If  the  reader  will  once  more  have  recourse  to  the  old  piece  of 
silver  and  the  electro  imitation,  and  will  carefully  handle  and  com¬ 
pare  them,  he  will  find  that  the  old,  hand-wrought  piece  conveys 
to  him,  in  some  subtle  way,  the  suggestion  that  it  is  actuated  by 
an  intelligent  purpose  of  its  own,  that  it  set  out  with  the  active 
wish,  or  resolve,  to  become  what  it  is;  whereas  the  electro 
specimen  never  was  conscious  of  any  impulse  of  its  own,  but 
is  merely  so  much  dead  metal  stamped  into  its  present  shape 
by  some  foreign  agency.  Accordingly,  while  the  machine’s 
work  is  in  a  sense  more  accurate  than  the  other,  yet  it  is  in 
another  sense  less  accurate  because  it  is  not  consciously  and 
intelligently  but  only  accidentally  accurate.  It  is  not  enough, 
therefore,  that  a  thing  be  of  this  or  that  design,  but  it  must  show 
that  to  be  of  that  design  is  the  end  for  which  it  is  striving. 
This  inward  and  active  purpose  it  is  which  is  the  real  life  and 
secret  of  attraction  of  all  handwork,  and  this  purpose  has  its 
home  in  the  craftsman’s  will  and  brain,  and  passes  through 
his  fingers  into  the  metal,  or  wood,  or  cloth,  or  whatever  the 
material  may  be  that  he  is  at  work  upon,  so  that  this  in  its  turn 
is  inspired  by,  and  actually  contains,  the  same  human  quality. 
We  speak  of  what  is  subtle  perhaps,  but  not  necessarily  therefore 
obscure.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  lightest 
thoughts  that  flit  through  our  minds.  They  seem  to  come  of 
their  own  accord.  Yet  are  they,  we  must  suppose,  prompted 
by  influences  and  associations  real,  yet  too  delicate  and  remote 
to  be  perceived  by  us.  If  we  reflect  that  our  conscious  mental 
operations  are  in  this  way  habitually  the  outcome  of  subconscious 
suggestions  infinitely  too  complex  to  be  traceable,  we  shall  not 
revolt  at  the  idea  that  thought  and  purpose  and  human  will  may 
be  stored  up  in  things  made  by  hands.  The  process,  moreover, 
may  be  traced  in  its  various  stages.  If  we  have  seen  a  skilful 
j  craftsman  at  work,  w’e  have  seen,  in  the  deft,  purposeful  handling 

I  of  material  and  tools — each  movement  evidently  directed  by  and 

measuring  a  purpose  of  the  mind — the  passing  of  an  intention 
I  from  the  workman  into  his  work  as  an  actual  operation.  This  is 

the  impregnation  of  the  object  with  purpose  and  thought.  Later, 
it  may  be  a  hundred  or  two  years  later,  there  is  still  felt  by  all 
who  handle  it  the  secret  stimulus  of  this  original  inspiration. 
This  is  the  giving  off  by  the  object  of  the  virtue  stored  in  it. 

But  yet  the  possession  by  the  object  of  this  human  quality, 
this  in^tely  suggestive  human  thought  and  purpose,  though 
it  makes  the  whole  difference  to  its  value,  makes  but  very  httle 
difference  to  its  appearance.  Some  way  back  we  pointed  out 
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that,  art  being  interpretative,  the  test  of  an  artistic  process  is 
that  it  shall  perfectly  obey  the  artist’s  will  and  hand  ;  and  now 
we  find  ourselves  pressing  the  same  thought  a  bttle  further  and, 
for  the  secret  of  the  thing’s  value,  tracing  the  evidences  of  the 
human  will-power  upon  it.  These,  indeed,  are  slight  enough, 
often,  it  may  be,  imperceptible— a  little  softness  in  the  modelling, 
a  little  variability  in  the  texture — yet  they  hang  about  the 
thing  and  pervade  it  like  an  aroma.  They  are  the  ‘  some- 
‘  thing  ’  which  the  machine  ignores,  and  whatever  is  machine- 
wrought,  machine-woven,  machine-carved,  machine-sewn  is 
divided  from  what  is  hand-made  of  its  kind  by  the  lack  in  it 
of  these  suggestions.  Outw^ardly  the  resemblance  may  be  as 
close  as  your  please ;  only  a  little  hardness,  an  impalpable  rigidity, 
may  discover  to  an  attentive  eye  the  inward  nullity.  To  such 
a  degree  of  resemblance  imitation  constantly  attains,  but  there 
is  always  one  thing  it  cannot  give.  It  cannot  give  the  sense  of 
human  endeavour  and  human  purpose  with  which  hand-made 
art  is  permeated,  for  this  is  conveyed  by  means  not  measure- 
able  nor  even,  save  dimly,  recogniseable  by  our  consciousness. 
This  the  machine  cannot  give,  and  though  the  causes  of  existence 
of  such  attributes  may  be  made  the  subject  of  much  speculation, 
yet  the  fact  whether  they  exist  or  not  is  fairly  easily  tested. 
For  it  will  be  found  that  all  machine-made  goods,  goods  which 
were  never  charged  with  human  feeling,  invariably  fail  to  attach 
us  to  them  permanently.  For  a  moment  we  like  them,  or  think 
we  are  going  to  like  them ;  then  somehow  they  are  done  with 
and  we  have  exhausted  them.  The  reason  is  that  what  gives 
inexhaustible  interest  to  a  work  is  precisely  the  existence  in  it 
of  man’s  thought  and  wdll.  We  never  can  tire  of  things  so  en¬ 
dowed  or  find  that  we  have  used  up  their  significance,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  familiar  we  grow  with  them  and  the  more 
in  our  daily  lives  we  handle  and  use  them,  the  more  they  win  upon 
our  affection  by  setting  up  a  current  and  interchange  of  sympathy 
between  what  is  human  in  us  and  in  themselves.  Driven  to  its 
source,  the  difference  in  interest  between  the  handwrought  and 
electro-plated  bits  of  silver  is  the  difference  in  interest  between 
the  man  that  made  the  one  and  the  machine  that  made  the 
other 

And  therefore  it  is  that  the  surest  test  of  all  of  the  merit  of 
a  work  of  art  is  its  power  of  endurance.  Time  is  the  greate.st  of 
all  critics.  The  keenest  eye  may  easily  be  deceived  by  a  skilful 
copy  or  forgery,  and  to  many  it  has  seemetl  absurd  that  what 
is  so  like  a  very  valuable  original  that  even  connoisseurs  cannot 
see  the  difference,  should  itself  be  held  valueless.  But  it  is 
not  absurd,  and  the  opinion  of  connoisscuis  is  no  more  than  a 
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guess  and  a  conjecture.  Largely  such  opinion  is  based  on 
expectation.  The  connoisseur  recognises  traits  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  distinguish  as  vehicles  of  artistic  sensibility 
and  emotion ;  but  the  sensibility  and  emotion  themselves  he 
is  bound  to  take  to  a  great  extent  on  trust.  He  cannot  weigh, 
appraise,  and  measure  these  offhand,  and  so  is  liable  to  be 
taken  in  by  some  skilful  imitation  of  outward  appearance  which 
may  yet  be  barren  of  any  inward  virtue.  The  ultimately 
decisive  test  is — does  the  thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  grow 
upon  you  ?  Do  you  get  to  value  it  more  and  become  more 
conscious  of  its  existence  as  years  go  by  ?  Are  you  aware  that  it 
is,  in  its  silent  way,  an  active  influence  in  your  life,  and  that 
a  certain  mood  and  train  of  feeling  are  native  to  it  and  emanate 
from  it  ?  If  you  are  conscious  of  this,  if  this  companionship 
grows  up  between  you,  it  is  proof  of  the  existence  in  the  thing 
of  human  thought  and  feeling  responsive  to  your  own.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  expectation  of  pleasure  you  had  fornred 
is  disappointed  and  you  come  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  the 
thing,  it  is  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  such  thought  and  feeling 
in  it.  The  powerlessness  of  mechanical  reproductions  to  imitate 
the  human  element  in  art  is  therefore  best  shown  in  this — 
which  we  may  refer  to  as  a  universal  experience — that  when 
we  come  to  live  with  such  reproductions  they  fail  to  respond 
to  us,  and  their  interest  is  immediately  exhausted.  Quite 
possibly  the  imitation  has  taken  us  in.  We  thought  it  genuine, 
and  promised  ourselves  much  pleasure  from  it.  But  the  first 
look  of  pleasure,  and  that  was  more  expectation  of  pleasure 
than  pleasure  itself,  is  all  the  satisfaction  we  ever  get  out  of  it ; 
and  though  we  never  awake  to  its  real  nature,  yet  that  nature 
is  expressed  in  the  fact  that  it  is  sterile  of  all  interest  for  us 
and  that  our  eyes  never  knowingly  cast  a  glance  at  it. 

Accordingly,  when  mechanism  comes  to  us  and  says  that  its 
imitations  contain  a  certain  percentage  of  the  value  of  the 
original,  we  answer  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  contain 
anything  of  the  kind.  We  say  that  that  value  consists  in  the 
expression  of  the  human  w’ill  manifested  in  ways  too  subtle  it 
may  be  to  be  entirely  comprehensible,  but  to  be  tested  by  the 
capacity  of  such  things  for  setting  up  an  interchange  of  sympathy 
with  ourselves.  To  that  test  we  appeal,  and  all  machine-made 
things,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  break  down  under  it.  The 
application  of  the  same  test  to  picture  printing  is  within  the 
reach  of  all  of  us.  The  first  glance  at  a  series  of  these  imitation 
sketches  is  usually  a  glance  of  pleasure,  or  at  least  expectation 
of  pleasure;  but  this  pleased  and  interested  feeling  is  very 
soon  exhausted  ;  and  long  before  all  or  half  the  illustrations  in  a 
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book  are  turned  over  their  gay  tints  become  monotonously  dull 
and  meaningless.  At  last  the  book  is  put  down  with  the  strong 
determination  never  to  pick  it  up  again.  This,  we  think,  is 
the  general  experience.  Almost  always  there  is  the  same  first 
feeling  of  pleasure,  followed  quickly  by  Inattention,  weariness, 
dislike.  Every  parasitical  art  that  ever  existed  has  provoked 
these  feelings  of  expectation  and  subsequent  disappointment. 
It  gives  us  so  much  of  appearance  and  outward  resemblance, 
that  we  accept  it  on  trust.  We  make  sure  that  pleasure  will 
follow,  and  only  time,  the  infallible  critic,  exposes  our  error. 
The  outward  aspect  and  look  of  these  imitation  sketches  are 
such  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  an  artistic 
interpretation.  This  kind  of  appearance,  when  we  have  met 
with  it  before,  has  always  been  full  of  human  thought  and  feeling, 
and  has  always  therefore  given  us  permanent  pleasure  ;  so  that 
now,  seeing  the  like  of  it,  we  take  it  on  trust  and  promise  our¬ 
selves  the  same  pleasure  again.  But  we  are  mistaken.  There 
is  no  store  of  human  thought  and  feeling  laid  up  in  these  sham 
sketches,  nothing  to  engage  our  sympathy  and  interest,  and  so 
after  a  few  glances  we  have  done  with  them.  Our  indifference 
does  but  expose  the  lie  which  the  parasitical  arts  have  always 
propagated  and  lived  on,  that  the  imitation  of  the  appearance 
means  the  reproduction  of  the  contents.  These  imitation 
pictures  are  sterile,  for  the  same  reason  that  all  mechanically 
printed,  stamped,  cut,  or  cast  work  is  sterile :  because  they  have 
ceased  to  be  a  means  for  the  transmission  of  human  thought  and 
feeling. 

And  the  more  exalted  the  art,  the  richer  its  store  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  greater  and  more  complete  will  the  fraud  be. 
The  artist  at  work  upon  his  trade,  in  quiet,  shadowy  wood,  or 
by  clear  brookside,  is  absorbed  in  the  scene  he  contemplates. 
Nature,  it  was  said,  seemed  to  take  the  pen  from  Wordsworth 
and  write  his  poems  for  him.  Nature,  too,  seems  to  take  his 
brush  from  the  artist  and  paint  his  picture  for  him.  He  yields 
himself  as  an  instrument  into  her  hands.  There  is  expressed 
in  his  whole  bearing  and  manner,  in  his  contemplative  gaze 
and  rapt  unconsciousness,  the  fulness  of  feeling  wdiich  possesses 
him.  And  as  his  hand  moves,  in  touches  swift  or  lingering, 
firm  or  light,  you  may  note  how  each  touch  is  guided  by  the 
glance  of  the  eye  and  receives  and  registers  the  emotion  which 
the  eye  has  gathered  from  the  scene.  As  bees  fly  to  and  fro 
between  hive  and  flowers,  each  returning  bee  laden  with  its  little 
cargo  of  pollen,  so  do  the  artist’s  glances  pass  from  scene  to 
canvas,  each  returning  glance  carrying  its  load  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  the  obedient  fingers  receive  and  build  up  into 
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the  honeycomb  of  the  picture.  If  it  is  possible  to  convey  human 
feeling  through  the  texture  and  inflexions  of  wrought  metal,  how 
much  more  may  be  conveyed  through  the  artist’s  touch  in  free 
communion  with  Nature  !  Pass  from  that  scene  and  rapt  figure 
to  the  process  factory,  resounding  with  the  rattle  and  clicking 
of  machinery,  the  squalid  atmosphere  reeking  with  the  smell  of 
oil  and  acid  and  dyes.  A  leaden-eyed  mechanic  automatically 
lifts  and  depresses  a  lever  of  one  of  the  machines.  Between  the 
steel  wheels  the  copper  plate  is  visible.  A  trough  holds  the 
coloured  slush  that  does  duty  for  paint,  and  a  series  of  rollers 
pick  it  up  and  smear  the  face  of  the  plate  with  it.  Between 
them  a  bracket  moves  in  and  out,  pressing  one  sheet  after 
another  of  paper  against  the  plate  at  the  rate  of  forty  to  the 
minute,  and  by  and  by,  when  the  last  of  the  reeking  colours 
have  been  banged  in  succession  on  the  paper,  a  print  is  handed 
us  to  compare  with  the  original  water-colour. 

It  is  like  certainly,  but  revoltingly  like.  For  now  that 
we  realise  how'  feeling  and  enduring  interest  are  conveyed 
into  works  of  art,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  their  true  value 
and  abiding  charm,  we  cannot  any  longer  see  anything  in  this 
imitation  of  outward  appearance  to  admire  or  care  for  even 
for  a  moment.  Nay,  the  deeper  we  probe  into  the  question  of 
origins  the  more  our  dislike  of  the  counterfeit  process  grows. 
For  by  as  much  as  we  are  sure  that  the  landscape  painting  is 
impregnated  with  the  artist’s  thought  and  feeling,  by  so  much 
do  we  begin  to  grow  terribly  sure,  too,  that  the  real  influences 
latent  in  the  process  print  are  distilled  from  the  squalor  of  the 
factory  and  the  apathy  of  the  mechanic.  With  keener  eyes  we 
discriminate  the  stages  of  the  process  by  which  imitations  are 
palmed  off  on  a  credulous  public.  First  comes  the  presentation 
of  the  cheap  counterfeit,  with  all  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  brazen  self-advertisement  and  wholesale  distribution.  Then 
follows,  and  this  is  the  fatal  stage,  our  acceptance  of  this 
counterfeit  in  the  expectation  that  we  shall  derive  from  it 
some  of  the  pleasure  which  we  derived  from  the  original.  The 
third  stage  is  the  gradual  disappointment  of  this  expectation, 
the  effect  of  which  is  that  by  and  by  we  cease  to  entertain 
any  such  expectation  at  all,  and  the  faculty  of  artistic  apprecia¬ 
tion  weakens  and  withers  within  us.  And,  so  we  are  led  to 
the  fourth  and  final  stage,  the  decline  of  the  creative  faculty 
itself,  either  superseded  by  or  degraded  to  the  level  of  a 
mechanical  agency.  In  this  way  is  extinguished  before  our  eyes 
one  of  the  sources  that  were  meant  to  fertilise  life. 

We  assure  the  reader  that  there  is  nothing  exaggerated  in 
this  language.  We  are  describing  the  stages  of  a  very  familiar 
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disease,  and  one  which  has  brought  English  life  down  to  a  level 
of  ugliness  which  almost  everyone  deplores.  The  acceptance  of 
the  counterfeit,  the  expectation  of  deriving  pleasure  from  it,  the 
disappointment  of  that  pleasure,  the  decline  of  interest  in  the 
art,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  art  itself  and  the  influence 
it  had  on  life,  are  all  of  them  steps  which  have  repeatedly 
followed  each  other  as  suiely  as  so  many  milestones  along 
a  road.  By  these  means  the  interest  and  significance  which 
once  attached  to  all  the  appurtenances  of  life  have  been  in  great 
measure  destroyed.  We  all  deplore  these  results  as  they  affect 
our  crafts.  We  all  lament  the  decay  of  English  craftsmanship, 
and  are  interested  in,  or  at  any  rate  wish  well  to,  the  manifold 
efforts  made  to  revive  it.  And  yet  so  careless  are  we  and 
easily  gulled  that,  while  we  regret  and  would  repair  the  mischief 
done  in  one  direction,  we  are  instrumental  ourselves  in  pro¬ 
pagating  it  yet  further  in  another  direction.  No  words  are 
too  strong  to  express  our  sense  of  the  losses  we  have  suffered ; 
but  we  look  on  and  smile  approval  while  the  same  weapon 
that  exterminated  the  crafts  is  raised  against  the  arts.  In  the 
case  of  picture  printing  we  are  now  well  on  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  disease.  The  counterfeit  goods  hav'e  been  thrown  on 
the  market,  and  the  public  is  busy  accepting  them.  Scores  of 
artists  are  at  work  already  degrading  their  art  to  the  required 
standard.  The  remaining  stages,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  will  follow  in  their  usual  sequence. 

To  the  best  of  our  ability  we  have  drawn  attention  to  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  real  and  imminent  danger  to  art ;  but  we 
cannot  leave  the  subject  without  an  observation  or  two  on  the 
attitude  which  art  criticism  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  in  this  crisis. 
We  are  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  power  and  influence  of  criticism, 
nor  do  we  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  evils  which  afflict 
art  can  be  cured  by  diagnosing  them.  The  seeds  of  all  these 
evils  are  embedded  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  society.  Imitative 
processes  and  cheap  counterfeits  have,  indeed,  been  the  overt 
causes  of  decay  in  craft  and  art ;  but  far  deeper  predisposing 
influences  have  prepared  the  way  for  their  action.  Art  -is 
always  the  expression  of  the  life  of  its  age,  and  the  diseases  to 
which  art  is  liable  do  but  reflect  the  maladies  that  have  seized 
upon  the  nation  itself.  It  would  be  a  task  of  interest  to  compare 
the  two  in  these  respects,  and  confront  the  causes  that  are 
weakening  and  dissolving  British  art  with  their  human  and 
social  equivalents  operating  in  the  same  way  on  the  national 
hfe.  This,  however,  is  an  extension  of  our  subject  which  does 
not  now  concern  us,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  affect  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  criticbm.  Whether  such  a  process  as  counter- 
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feit  picture  painting  be  unavoidable  or  not — a  portent  of  the 
age  and  an  after-effect  of  causes  gone  before,  and  so,  in  a  sense, 
in  place  and  in  season,  like  the  fungus  that  starts  from  the  rotten 
tree-bole — whether  this  be  so  or  whether  the  mischief  be  open 
to  remedy  is  to  the  art  critic  of  no  concern  at  all.  His  straight¬ 
forward  duty  is  to  bear  witness  to  the  nature  and  claims  of  art ; 
to  stand  through  thick  and  thin  by  what  is  sound  and  true  in 
art,  and  to  resist  whatever  is  false  and  vicious  though  it  come 
backed  with  all  the  forces  that  wealth  and  power  can  set  in 
motion.  On  his  loyalty  there  is  the  kind  of  claim  that  is  laid 
upon  the  devotion  of  a  bodyguard,  for  by  his  own  choice  he 
is  dedicated  to  the.  service  of  this  difficult  but  honourable 
cause.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  crisis  to 
congratulate  modern  art  critics  on  their  bearing.  Never,  in 
truth,  did  any  brigade  exhibit  less  stomach  for  a  fight.  Never 
was  the  determination  not  to  strike  a  blow  more  unanimously 
announced  and  more  staunchly  adhered  to.  They  have  even 
made  haste  to  welcome  and  do  reverence  to  the  new  imitative 
process.  The  only  kind  of  emulation  among  them  has  been 
who  should  be  first  to  open  the  gate  to  the  enemy  and  haul 
down  the  flag.  The  annals  of  treachery  might  be  searched 
long  for  a  parallel  to  such  a  spectacle. 

We  are  speaking  of  the  critics  of  the  daily  and  periodical 
press,  for  it  is  by  these  that  the  merits  of  picture  printing  are 
analysed  and  discussed  ;  and  we  say  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see,  in  the  attitude  of  the  press  critics  towards  picture  printing, 
an  example  of  that  readiness  to  fall  in  with  popular  ideas  and 
extol  whatever  is  fashionable  which  is  so  apt  to  be  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  kind  of  criticism  and  is  the  surest  proof  of  its 
intellectual  inferiority.  With  more  than  usual  severity  Matthew 
Arnold  once  referred  to  those  ‘  tenth-rate  critics,’  as  he  called 
them,  ‘  for  whom  any  violent  shock  to  the  public  taste  would 
‘  be  a  temerity  not  to  be  risked,’  and  certainly  there  is  no  more 
infallible  test  of  inferior  criticism  than  inability  to  stand  up 
against  things  that  are  popular  and  seem  to  be  the  fashion. 
So  far  as  a  critical  gift  is  genuine  it  will  find  delight  in  the  exercise 
of  its  own  insight,  and  will  set  down  its  own  conclusions  and 
thoughts  with  the  same  calmness  and  indifference  whether  these 
are  in  agreement  or  disagreement  with  current  opinions.  But 
if  it  lack  inward  vision  it  needs  must  cast  about  for  guidance  of 
some  sort,  and  in  general  it  is  pretty  sure  to  drift  towards  the 
largest  party  and  the  party  which  makes  the  most  noise — towards 
the  popular  party,  that  is.  This  is  what  has  happened  in  the 
present  case,  and  we  believe  there  could  scarcely  be  stronger 
proof  of  the  general  inferiority  and  low  level  of  newspaper 
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art-criticism  than  the  way  in  which  colour-printing,  with  its 
cheap  popularity  and  vulgar  effrontery,  has  imposed  itself 
upon  that  criticism  and  cowed  it  into  submission. 

It  is  of  no  use,  therefore,  in  the  present  crisis  appealing  to  the 
art  critics,  and  it  is  of  no  use  appealing  to  the  general  public. 
There  remains  that  sprinkling  of  serious  and  thoughtful  people 
who,  scattered  throirgh  society,  correct  its  opinions  and  revise 
its  judgements.  To  these  we  refer  the  case.  We  beg  them  in  the 
first  place  to  observe  the  general  similarity  between  mechanical 
picture  printing  and  all  those  mechanical  arts  whose  effects  we 
have  such  reason  to  lament ;  that  it  addresses  itself  in  the  same 
way  to  all  that  is  sordid  and  short-sighted  in  us,  making  much 
of  its  cheapness,  and  so  vehemently  insisting  on  its  apparent 
superficial  likeness  to  the  thing  it  imitates  that  we  forget  the 
narrow  yet  profound  difference  between  them.  And  having 
recognised  the  closeness  of  the  imitation  arrived  at  by  all 
these  processes,  but  also  the  margin  of  inimitable  that  remains 
over,  then  we  w'ould  urge  the  reader  to  concentrate  his  attention 
on  this  narrow  margin  of  difference.  Narrow  though  it  be, 
almost  impalpable,  here  he  will  find,  in  this  slight  softness,  flexi¬ 
bility,  responsiveness  to  the  artist’s  touch,  lies  all  that  gives 
value  to  the  work,  all  that  keeps  its  influence  sweet  and  fresh 
and  permanent  in  our  lives.  This  is  the  mystery  of  art  which 
it  is  well  he  should  be  driven  to  meditate  upon.  Once  noted,  he 
will  trace  the  working  of  it  through  all  craftsmanship  and  art,  and 
the  more  he  ponders  on  it,  and  the  more  carefully  he  compares 
such  work  with  mechanical  reproductions,  the  more  clearly  he 
will  perceive  that  no  means  of  mechanism  ever  can  convey  this 
mystical  human  suggestiveness,  and  yet  that,  failing  to  produce 
this,  it  fails  to  produce  all  and  everything  that  gave  value  to 
the  original.  In  the  rapidly  evaporating  interest  of  all  imitative 
pictures  he  will  see  a  sure  proof  that  they  have  missed  the 
sources  of  artistic  interest,  and  the  perception  will  perhaps 
lead  him,  not  to  the  rejection  of  the  counterfeit  only,  but  to 
a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  art. 
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Art.  Xl.-LORD  MILNER  AND  CANADIAN 
PREFERENCE. 

1.  The  Catmda  Year  Book,  1906.  Second  Series.  Ottawa, 

1907. 

2.  Dominion  of  Canada  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 

Commerce  for  the  Fiscal  Year  (nine  months)  ended  March  31, 
1907.  Part  I.  Canadian  Trade.  Ottawa,  1907. 

3.  Annual  Statements  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdotn  with 

Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions.  London. 

I  T  is  with  some  surprise  and  a  keen  sense  of  regret  that  we 
find  Lord  Milner  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  Tariff  Reformers. 
His  political  training  at  home,  and  his  great  and  varied  ex¬ 
perience  in  administration  in  North  and  South  Africa,  had  led 
us  to  hope  that  he  was  confirmed  in  the  belief  held  not  only  by 
all  Liberal  statesmen  of  the  last  two  generations,  but  also  by 
such  confirmed  Conservative  and  Unionist  leaders  of  late  years 
as  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Lord  Salisbury, 
the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  new  leader  of  the  distinguished  group  of  men  pledged 
to  support  the  policies  of  the  Union  and  Free  Trade — Lord 
Cromer.  But  Lord  Milner’s  recent  speeches,  on  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough’s  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Unionist  and  Tariff  Reform 
Association,  leave  us  no  possibility  of  hoping  that  he  any  longer 
holds  his  judgement  in  suspense ;  and  it  only  remains  to  us  to 
apply  a  dose  of  cold  and  dispassionate  analysis  to  the  arguments 
with  which  Lord  Milner  endeavours  to  justify  his  attitude  on 
the  fiscal  question,  and  coincidently  misleads  the  judgement  of 
the  electors,  who  in  the  near  future  will  have  to  decide  whether 
the  United  Kingdom  is  to  remain  true  and  unshaken  in  her 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  or  whether  she  will 
retrace  her  steps  and  plunge  her  population  into  the  misery  so 
strikingly  depicted  in  the  pages  of  ‘  Coningsby  ’  and  ‘  Sybil.’ 

Surely  it  may  well  be  asked,  ‘  Why  not  leave  well  alone  ?  ’ 
Tried  by  all  the  tests  of  increasing  prosperity,  and  by  the  growing 
welfare  of  the  vast  body  of  our  industrial  population,  whose 
investments  in  Savings  Banks,  Friendly  Societies,  and  Co¬ 
operative  Societies — aniounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  sterling- 
have  been  mainly  accumulated  in  the  last  fifty  years,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  never  was  a  time  at  which  those  responsible 
for  our  present  fiscal  policy  might  regard  their  position  more 
complacently.  Compared  with  our  present  condition,  the 
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picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Lowe  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance. 
In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  June  1871  (the  year 
chosen  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  that  in  which  we  were  at  the 
height  of  our  prosperity),  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
produced  some  statistics  which  he  said  would  exhibit  ‘  the  most 
‘  remarkable  evidence  of  national  prosperity  which  the  world 
‘  ever  saw.’ 

In  the  following  table  we  have  reproduced  some  of  the  figures 
quoted  by  Mr.  Lowe,  and  have  added  a  column  in  which  our 
great  advance  upon  his  annus  mirabilis  is  shown  to  have  been 
even  more  unprecedented  than  the  progress  upon  which  he 
congratulated  the  nation.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  burdened  with  taxes,  local  and  Imperial,  amounting  to 
about  a  million  pounds  a  day  for  every  working-day  in  the  year  ! 


1 

1825 

1  1850 

1870-71 

1907-08 

1  Population  . 

22,000,000 

1  27,000,000  , 

1  31,000,000 

j  44,500,000 

Revenue  I'ai'^ed  by 

i  ^ 

i  ^  ! 

£  ^ 

i  £ 

Taxation  . 

1  51,750,000 

54,000,000  1 

00,500,000  i 

131,300,000 

Income  'J'ax  pro- 
1  duced  per  penny  | 
in  the  pound  .  \ 

j 

807,880 

1,520,000 

2,610,000 

Imports  .  .  , 

37,500,000  : 

105,750,000 

303,2.50,000 

616,000,000  ; 

Exports  .  .  I 

5!», 000,000  1 

1!)0,000,0(X>  1 

1  211,000,000 

518,000,000  , 

1  National  Debt 

800,000,000  ! 

787,000,000  ; 

737,000,000  j 

755,000,000  i 
1 

Since  1825  our  population  has  doubled  itself,  but  the  proceeds 
of  a  penny  in  the  pound  of  Income  Tax  has  trebled  in  value 
since  1850.  Our  imports  are  more  than  seventeen  times  the 
value  they  were  in  1825,  and  our  exports  are  nearly  nine  times 
as  valuable  as  in  that  year.  And  although  the  National  Debt 
has  been  increased  by  the  expenses  of  many  wars,  some  of  the 
first  magnitude,  it  is  yet  some  50  millions  less  than  what  the 
population  of  1825  had  to  bear,  and  is  therefore  considerably 
less  than  half  the  sum  borne  per  head  of  the  population. 
Finally,  the  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  in  1907  was 
about  the  same  as  in  1855,  viz.  1,100,000.  This  brief  abstract 
of  our  national  condition  should  cause  thoughtful  men  to  pause 
before  advising  a  change  in  our  fiscal  policy,  especially  as  it  is 
intended  to  move  on  the  lines  that  have  led  Germany  into  a 
slough  of  recurring  deficits  and  ever-increasing  debt. 

Lord  Milner,  however,  does  not  think  things  are  so  well  with 
us,  but  that  Tariff  Reform,  by  which  he  means  the  imposition  of 
taxes  upon  food  which  is  at  present  admitted  free  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  may  materially  advantage  us.  And  he  has 
been  led  to  this  conclusion  by  studying  the  ‘  preferential  tariff  ’ 
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of  Canada.  What,  then,  does  the  ‘  preference  ’  given  by  Canada 
to  the  United  Kingdom  amount  to  ?  The  facts  are  as  follows. 
In  August  1898  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  came  into  opera¬ 
tion,  by  which  goods  (except  alcoholic  liquoi-s,  tobacco,  and  in 
certain  cases  sugar),  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  certain  British  Possessions,  when  imported  direct 
w’ere  benefited  by  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  of  the  general  duty 
until  June  30,  1900,  and  by  a  reduction  of  one- third  of  the  duty 
after  that  date.  Under  Act  No.  11  of  1907,  which  came  into 
force  on  November  30,  1906,  the  Customs  Tariff  was  revised, 
whereby  varying  rates  of  preferential  duties  were  accorded  to 
various  products  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies, 
slightly  modifying  the  Preferential  Tariff.  The  bulk  of  British 
goods  imported  by  Canada  have  still  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  nearly  25  per  cent. 

In  dealing  with  commercial  statistics,  the  late  Lord  Salisbury’s 
advice  ‘  to  take  wide  views  and  to  consult  large  maps  ’  especially 
holds  good.  From  the  ‘  Canada  Year  Book,  1906  ’  (p.  183), 
we  learn  that  the  total  value  of  the  dutiable  imports  into  Canada 
from  1868  to  1898  inclusive  (i.e.  during  the  thirty-one  years 
before  ‘  preference  ’  was  granted  to  the  United  Kingdom)  was 
$2,089,576,258,  of  which  $1,027,712,073  worth  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  $1,061,864,185  worth  came  from  other 
countries.  That  is  to  say,  before  ‘  preference  ’  the  United 
Kingdom  sent  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  dutiable  imports  into 
Canada.  Since  ‘  preference  ’  was  granted,  their  total  value 
has  been  (from  1899  to  1906  inclusive)  $1,028,087,756,  of 
which  $^110,712,728  worth  were  sent  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $717,375,028  worth  by  other  countries.  In  plain  words, 
before  ‘  preference  ’  the  United  Kingdom  sent  to  Canada  one- 
half  of  her  dutiable  imports  ;  since  ‘  preference  ’  has  been  granted 
the  United  Kingdom  has  sent  only  about  three-tenths ! 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  annual  values,  for 
periods  of  five  years,  of  the  dutiable  imports  into  Canada  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  from  all  other  countries  : 
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i  1888-92 

31,723 

41,262 

1873-77 

41,898 

27,447  ’ 

1  1893-97 

25,451 

39,483 

1878-82 

32,915 

32,437  ! 

:  1898-02 

29,881  1 

68,725 

1883-87 

34,083 

44,646  i 

j  1903-07 

51,178 

115,051 
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There  are  several  interesting  facts  to  be  gathered  from  a 
consideration  of  the  above  table.  Firstly,  we  see  that  while 
the  average  annual  value  from  188;)  to  1887  of  the  dutiable 
imports  froin  the  United  Kingdom  was  only  34  million  dollars, 
or  nearly  a  million  less  than  the  average  in  the  first  period, 
the  average  annual  value  of  dutiable  imports  from  all  other 
countries  was  more  than  44^  million  dollars,  or  about  168  per 
cent,  higher  than  between  1868  and  1872.  This  was  mainly 
due  to  the  gradual  recovery  of  the  United  States  from  the 
effects  of  her  four  years  of  internecine  warfare,  and  to  the  rapid 
developement  of  her  manufacturing  capabilities.  The  second 
fact  closely  concerns  Lord  Milner,  who  says  that  ‘  while  the 
‘  increase  of  foreign  importations  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
‘  preference  was  slight,  but  both  definite  and  steady,’  our 
importations  showed  a  great  decrease.  We  admit  that  our 
importations  showed  a  great  decrease  between  1887  and  1897, 
the  average  falling  to  31^  millions  between  1888  and  1892, 
and  to  25^  millions  between  1893  and  1897 ;  but  as  the 
foreign  importations  decreased  from  444  millions  to  41J  millions 
between  1888  and  1892,  and  to  less  than  39^  millions  between 
1893  and  1897,  we  are  justified  in  asking  Lord  Milner  how 
he  comes  to  regard  these  successive  decreases  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  ‘  preference  ’  as  ‘  both  definite  and  steady 
increases.’ 

But  Lord  Milner  continued  by  stating  that  ‘  since  preference 
‘  foreign  imports  had  gone  on  slightly  increasing,  but  ours, 
‘  which  previously  had  decreased,  had  shown  a  great  increase 
‘  out  of  all  proportion  to  theirs !  ’  A  third  fact  shown  in  the 
table  absolutely  demolishes  Lord  Milner’s  argument,  for  it  shows 
that  whereas  the  average  annual  value  of  our  dutiable  imports 
into  Canada  rose  from  25J  millions  between  1893  and  1897  to 
nearly  30  millions  between  1898  and  1902,  and  to  over  51  millions 
between  1903  and  1907,  the  average  annual  value  of  dutiable 
imports  from  all  other  countries  rose  from  39J  millions  between 
1893  and  1897  to  68|  millions  between  1898  and  1902,  and  to 
115  millions  between  1903  and  1907.  That  is  to  say,  in  the 
ten  years  after  ‘  preference,’  the  average  annual  value  of  British 
imports  rose  by  101  per  cent.,  whilst  that  of  the  imports  from 
other  countries  rose  by  191  per  cent.  !  To  demur  that  Lord 
Milner  only  referred  to  ‘  certain  great  groups  of  articles  ’  exported 
by  the  United  Kingdom  in  no  way  diminishes  his  astounding 
mistake,  for  the  ‘  preference  ’  was  extended  to  all  our  exports, 
save  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  sugar  in  certain  cases.  And  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures,  which  were  specially  named  by 
Lord  Milner,  with  ‘  apparel  ’  and  ‘  iron  and  steel  manufactures  ’ 
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account  for  more  than  half  of  our  exports  to  the  Dominion.  We 
will,  however,  return  to  this  point  later  on. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  average  annual  values,  in 
million  dollars,  for  periods  of  five  years,  of  the  dutiable  imports 
into  Canada  entered  for  consumption,  from  (i)  the  United 
Kingdom,  (ii)  all  other  countries,  (iii)  the  United  States,  and 
(iv)  aU  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  : 


The  above  chart,  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  dutiable 
imports  into  Canada  for  the  last  forty  years — that  is,  since  the 
Dominion  was  established — indicates  a  gradual  developement 
for  the  first  twenty  years.  The  line  indicating  the  increase  in 
the  dutiable  imports  from  all  countries  other  than  the  United 
Kingdom  is  closely  paralleled  by  that  indicating  the  imports  from 
the  United  States,  which,  as  the  neighbour  of  the  Dominion, 
has  a  geographical  advantage  that  overrides  all  others.  In  the 
third  period  of  five  years,  the  annual  average  value  of  the  imports 
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from  the  United  Kingdom  was  §32,915,000,  exceeding  by 
lialf  a  million  dollars  the  annual  average  value  of  S32,437,00t) 
imported  from  all  other  countries,  towards  which  total  the  United 
States  contributed  imports  valued  at  §25,082,000.  From  that 
date  the  proportion  of  dutiable  imports  supplied  by  the  United 
Kingdom  has  become  less  and  less,  as  is  seen  by  the  increasing 
space  between  the  unbroken  lines  in  the  chart  (representing 
British  imports)  and  the  small-dotted  lines  (representing  the 
imports  from  all  other  countries),  until  in  the  last  period,  from 
1903  to  1907,  the  space  represents  a  difference  of  §63,873,000 
in  favour  of  the  imports  from  countries  other  than  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  chart  also  shows  that  not  until  the  sixth  period 
(1893-97)  did  the  United  States  send  more  dutiable  imports  into 
Canada  than  did  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  it  makes  very  clear 
the  fact  that — notwithstanding  the  ‘  preference  ’ — the  United 
States  sent  on  an  average  20  million  dollars’  worth  more 
(dutiable)  goods  into  Canada  between  1898  and  1902  than  did 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  nearly  35  million  dollars’  worth 
more  between  1903  and  1907.  In  face  of  this  fact,  how  can  Lord 
Milner,  or  anyone,  contend  that  our  dutiable  imports  into  Canada 
are  increasing  faster  than  those  of  other  countries  ? 

But  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  dutiable  imports 
taken  from  the  United  States  is  shown  even  more  clearly  in 
the  following  chart,  which  shows  year  by  year  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  values  of  the  dutiable  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  from  all  other  countries,  and  also  distinguishes  the 
values  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States. 

From  1895  the  line  indicating  the  values  of  the  dutiable  im¬ 
ports  from  the  United  Kingdom  remains  year  by  year  further 
below  that  which  indicates  the  value  of  the  dutiable  imports 
from  the  United  States.  In  1895  the  latter  exceeded  the  value 
of  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  by  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars  ;  in  1907  the  value  of  the  dutiable  imports  from  the  United 
States  exceeded  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  by  more 
than  37  million  dollars.  The  top  line  shows  that  since  1895 
the  value  of  the  dutiable  imports  from  all  countries  other  than 
the  United  Kingdom  has  risen  consistently,  the  years  1901  and 
1905  only  showing  any  hesitation  in  the  upward  trend.  In  1899, 
the  first  year  after  ‘  preference  ’  was  granted,  the  value  of  the 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  w^as  27J  million  dollars,  and 
from  the  United  States  was  44|  million  dollars.  In  1906  the 
value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  52.6  million, 
or  2^  million  less  than  double  the  value  of  1899.  In  1906  the 
value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  was  89.J  million 
dollars,  or  more  than  double  the  value  of  1899.  The  difference 
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between  the  values  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  in  1899  was  17  million  dollars,  but  intil90G  it  was 
37  millions. 


But  let  us  turn  from  the  Canadian  dutiable  imports  and  see 
how  our  exports  to  Canada  compare  with  our  exports  to  two 
other  great  countries  that  persist  in  imposing  heavy  taxation 
upon  imports. 
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Chart  *  showing  the  Fluctuations  in  the  Values  (in 
Million  Pounds)  of  the  Exports  op  British  and  Irish 
Produce  and  Manufacture  to  (i)  Germany,  (ii)  Argentina, 
AND  (iii)  Canada  in  the  last  Fifteen  Years. 


From  the  above  chart  it  is  seen  that  the  value  of  British 
exports  to  Germany  remained  almost  stationary  during  1892 
to  1894,  whilst  the  value  of  our  exports  both  to  Argentina  and 
to  Canada  fell  in  1893  and  1894.  Then  for  two  years  our  exports 
rose  both  to  Germany  and  to  Argentina,  but  remained  almost 
stationary  in  the  case  of  Canada.  The  year  1897  saw  a  fall  in  each 


*  For  figures  see  the  Annual  Statements  of  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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case,  although  it  was  trifling  in  the  case  of  Canada.  In  1898 
Canadian  ‘  preference  ’  began  to  operate  in  our  favour.  What 
result  does  the  chart  show  ?  Firstly,  that  our  exports  to 
Germany  rose  by  3^  millions  in  1899 ;  secondly,  that  our  exports 
to  Argentina  rose  by  two-thirds  of  a  million ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
our  exports  to  Canada  rose  by  just  over  1,(XX),000?.  In  1900  our 
exports  to  Germany  rose  by  more  than  2,(XK),000Z.,  our  exports 
to  Argentina  by  nearly  1,000,000/.,  and  our  exports  to  Canada 
by  about  750, (XK)/.  Then  for  four  years  the  value  of  our 
exports  to  Germany  was  below  the  value  of  1899.  For  two 
years  our  exports  to  Argentina  fell  slightly ;  and  our  exports  to 
Canada  rose  in  the  course  of  three  years  by  2,500,000/.  Finally, 
in  the  last  three  years  our  exports  to  Germany  have  risen 
by  16^  millions,  our  exports  to  Argentina  by  7  millions,  and  our 
exports  to  Canada  by  6,500,000/.  Now,  is  it  not  evident  that 
other  motives  than  mere  good  will  and  sentiment  have  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  case  of  our  exports  to  these  countries  ?  In  the 
fifteen  years  from  1892  our  exports  to  Germany  have  risen  from 
17,600,000/.  to  41,400,000/. ;  our  exports  to  Argentina  have 
risen  from  5,700,000/.  to  17,800,000/.  (having  been  19,400,000/. 
in  1906) ;  and  our  exports  to  Canada  have  risen  from  6,900,0(X)/. 
to  17,100,000/.  The  actual  increases  in  the  values  have  been  : — 
to  Germany,  23,800,000/. ;  to  Argentina,  12,100,000/. ;  and  to 
Canada,  10,200,000/.  In  the  case  of  Germany  our  feelings  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  particularly  cordial — to  use  the  mildest 
phrase  possible ;  in  the  case  of  iVrgentina  they  have  been  of  a 
purely  business  character  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Canada  they  have 
been  of  the  warmest  and  most  enthusiastic  nature.  Nevertheless, 
and  despite  the  ‘  preference  ’  shown  to  us  by  Canada,  we  have 
sent  to  Germany  an  increased  amount  of  exports  exceeding  by 
1,500,000/.  the  combined  increases  in  our  exports  to  Argentina 
and  Canada.  And  yet  we  are  asked,  in  view  of  these  facts,  to 
submit  to  a  heavy  taxation  upon  our  necessaries  of  life  in  order 
that  we  may  demonstrate  our  good  will  to  Canada,  and  show  our¬ 
selves  deserving  of  the  ‘  preference  ’  that  she  has  offered  to  us  ! 

Reverting  to  the  ‘  great  groups  of  articles  in  which  Great 
‘  Britain  was  supposed  to  be  particularly  strong,  such  as  cotton 
‘  textiles,  woollen  textiles,  goods  made  of  flax,  jute,  and  hemp, 

‘  carpets,  oilcloths,  &c.,’  specifically  named  by  Lord  Milner 
in  his  speech  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Unionist  and  Tariff  Reform  Association  (see  the  ‘  Times,’  May  29 
last),  we^have  compiled  a  table  from  the  figures  given  in  the 
Canadian  /  Report  of  the’ Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,’ 
No.  10  of  1908,  in  which  we  compare  the  values  of  twelve  of 
the  principal  groups  of  dutiable  imports  into  Canada  from  the 
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United  Kingdom  (Great  Britain  as  the  Blue  Book  has  it),  and 
from  all  other  countries,  for  the  years  1898 — the  last  year  before 
‘  preference  ’  came  into  operation — and  1906.  Owing  to  Canada 
having  altered  her  fiscal  year,  which  ended  with  June  until  last 
year  (1907),  when  it  was  ended  with  March,  we  have  the  year 
11)07  given  as  a  year  of  only  nine  months.  For  this  reason  we 
have  taken  1906  as  the  year  to  compare  with  1898.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  total  value  of  the  twelve  groups  of  dutiable  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  rose  from  $16,627,737  in  1898  to 
S;19, 095,419  in  1906,  an  actual  increase  of  $22,467,682,  or 
135  per  cent.  The  corresponding  value  of  dutiable  imports 
from  all  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  rose  from 
$18,569,987  in  1898  to  $47,658,756  in  1906,  an  actual  increase 
of  $29,088,869,  or  156  per  cent.  And  this  far  greater  actual 
increase,  as  well  as  percentage  increase,  was  achieved  in  face 
of  the  ‘  preference  ’  being  granted  on  all  these  groups  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  as  Canada  still  imposes  duties  on  all 
these  groups,  ranging  from  10  to  35  per  cent.,  and  only  remits 
one-third  of  these  heavy  duties,  the  actual  duties  paid  range 
from  3J  to  23 1  ad  valorem. 


Values,  in  Thousand  Dollars,  of  Certain  Dutiable 
Imports  into  Canada. 


From  the  Uuited  Kingdom 

From  all  other  Countries 

1S9S 

1906 

1898 

1906 

1  1.  Wool,  and  manufactures 

of  ...  . 

6  222 

14,740 

1,704 

2,712 

2.  Iron  and  steel,  and 

manufactures  of 

3.  Cotton,  and  manufac- 

1,925 

7,592 

10,977 

30,720 

tures  of  .  .  . 

3,080 

0.495 

1,025 

3,074  ; 

4.  Flax,  hemp,  and  jute, and 

manufactures  of 

1,281 

2.451 

131 

5.  Silk,  and  manufacturesof 

1,231 

1,922 

769 

2,409  ; 

ti.  Fancy  goods  . 

7.  Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets. 

1,005 

1,483 

786 

1,883  , 

and  materials  for  same 

731 

1,079 

072 

1,199  : 

8.  Earthenware  and  china  . 

454 

il87 

705  , 

!>.  Drusrs,  dyes,  chemicals. 

1 

and  medicines  . 

301 

810 

998 

1,522 

10.  Oilcloth. 

11.  Leather,  and  manufac- 

168 

731 

53 

184 

tures  of  .  .  . 

140 

499 

512 

2,505 

12.  Carpets,  mats,  and  rugs 

78 

307 

00 

110 

Totals  of  twelve  groups  above 

16,628 

39,095 

18,570 

47,059 

Values  ($  000’s)  of  all  duti- 

able  imports 

22.550 

.52,016 

52,069 

120,430 
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The  twelve  groups  shown  above  comprise  with  others  those 
named  by  Lord  Milner.  Why  did  he  omit  ‘  Iron  and  steel  and 
‘  their  manufactures  ’  ?  Was  it  because  Mr.  Steel-Maitland 
(see  his  letter  to  the  ‘  Times,’  May  29,  1908)  has  to  admit  that 
this  predominating  group — worth  30|  million  dollars  out  of 
a  total  of  47|  millions  of  foreign  imports  for  the  twelve  groups — 
shows  how  advantageously  the  United  States  stand  geographicalb/ 
for  supplying  goods  of  exceptional  weight  and  bulk  ?  The 
groups  we  have  chosen  account  for  three-quarters  of  the  total 
value  of  dutiable  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  less 
than  two-fifths  of  those  supplied  by  all  other  countries.  It 
remains,  therefore,  that  the  groups  not  included  are  those  in 
which  a  greater  increase  has  been  shown  in  the  imports  from 
other  countries  than  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  sup¬ 
posed  benefits  derived  from  ‘  preference  ’  would  be  seen  to  be 
of  even  less  importance. 

In  its  issue  for  May  29  last,  the  ‘  Times  ’  declared  : — 

‘  preference  doubled  our  exports  to  Canada  of  woollens,  cottons, 
and  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufactures.  Except  where,  as  in  iron 
and  steel,  the  advantages  of  transport  are  overwhelmingly  in  favour 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  preference 
would  do  the  same  for  other  British  manufactures.’ 


We  will  make  the  ‘  Times  ’  a  present  of  the  fact  that  the  table 
above  shows  that  in  eight  out  of  the  twelve  groups  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  have  doubled,  or  more  than  doubled, 
but  we  must  add  that  in  the  case  of  the  imports  from  all  other 
countries,  the  values  of  190(5  are  :  For  iron  and  steel  nearly 
three  times  as  great ;  for  cottons,  nearly  double  ;  for  flax,  hemp, 
and  jute  manufactures,  nearly  fivefold ;  for  silk  manufactures, 
more  than  threefold  ;  for  fancy  goods,  two  and  a  half  times  as 
great ;  for  hats,  &c.,  nearly  double  ;  for  earthenware  and  china, 
more  than  threefold ;  for  drugs,  &c.,  more  than  one  and  a  half 
times  as  great ;  for  oilcloth,  three  and  a  half  times ;  for  leather 
manufactures,  fivefold;  and  for  carpets,  &c.,  nearly  double. 
So  that  only  in  the  case  of  woollens  have  other  countries  failed 
to  double  their  imports  in  the  cases  of  the  twelve  principal 
groups  of  dutiable  imports  into  Canada  ! 

It  may  be  asked,  if  we,  as  orthodox  free-traders,  will  not 
admit  that  ‘  preference  ’  has  done  everything  that  has  been 
claimed  for  it,  to  what  do  we  attribute  the  increase  in  our 
exports  to  the  Dominion  ?  And  our  answer  is  as  plain  as  it 
is  simple — to  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  Dominion.  In  his  speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  close 
of  the  session  last  year,  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General 
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observed  :  ‘  It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  Canada  con¬ 
tinues  to  enjoy  a  prosperity  rarely  equalled  in  the  history 
‘  of  nations.  The  volume  of  exports  and  imports  during 
‘  the  year  just  closed  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  record.’ 
At  the  end  of  last  century  the  steam  railways  in  operation  in 
the  Dominion  had  a  length  of  17,657  miles.  In  1906  they  were 
21,353  miles  in  length,  and  there  were  814  miles  of  electric 
railways.  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  an  unknown 
and  untravelled  region  little  more  than  a  generation  back,  had 
a  population  in  li^  of  808,863,  having  risen  from  419,512  in 
1901.  In  the  year  ending  December  31,  1906,  the  number  of 
immigrants  who  arrived  in  Canada  was  215,912,  compared  with 
145,862  in  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  *  shows  how  well-to-do  are  the  immigrants 
from  the  United  States,  and  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  they  should  largely  conduct  their  business  transactions 
with  their  former  fellow-citizens  of  the  great  Republic,  from 
whom  they  are  separated  by  a  mere  geographical  boundary  line. 


Value,  in  Thousand  Dollars,  of  Settlers’  Effects 
ADMITTED  FrEE. 


Year 

From  United 
Kingdom 

United  States 

Other 

Countries  | 

1 

Totals 

1899 

459 

2,184 

163  ! 

2,806 

1900 

657 

2,386 

22 

3,065  ! 

1901 

802 

2,916 

23  ' 

3,741  1 

1902 

802 

3,751 

27  1 

4,580 

1903 

1,118 

5,288 

37  1 

6,443  j 

1904 

1,431 

5,233 

94  1 

6,759  1 

1905 

1,547 

5,360 

178  ' 

7,085  ' 

1906 

1,949 

7,170 

135 

9,254 

1907 

(9  months) 

\ 

1,536 

4,062 

177 

5,775 

Totals 

10,301 

38,350 

856 

49,508 

A  country  that  receives  settlers  whose  effects  are  valued  at 
49J  million  dollars  within  nine  years,  and  whose  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  agriculture,  pasture,  mines,  forests,  and  fisheries, 
have  developed  so  rapidly  as  have  those  of  Canada  during  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  must  show  corresponding  develope- 

•  See  p.  380  of  Report  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Canada. 
Part  I. 
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ment  in  its  external  commerce.  From  the  last  table  it  appears 
that  the  immigrants  from  the  United  States  owned  more  than 
38  million  dollars’  worth  of  the  effects  carried  by  the  settlers. 
That  the  number  of  the  American  settlers  was  far  less  than 
four-fifths  of  the  total  immigration  is  seen  from  the  following 
Table  ♦ 


1  Ootintries  of  Origin 

1  1901 

1903  1 

1903 

1904  j 

1905 

1906  1 

1  United  Kingdom .  j 

1  11,810 

17,259  1 

41,792 

50,374  ' 

fi9,.359 

86,796 

Europe  .  .  | 

19,352 

23,732  : 

37,099 

34,785  i 

37,255 

44,349  1 

Unite<l  States  .  ; 

17,9S7  j 

26,388  1 

49,473 

45,171  i 

43,652 

57,919 

Out  of  the  714,552  immigrants  into  Canada  enumerated  in  the 
above  table,  240,590  came  from  the  United  States.  In  the  six 
years,  therefore,  about  one-third  of  the  immigrants  were  of 
United  States  origin,  whilst  from  the  previous  table  it  was  seen 
that  the  effects  of  the  American  settlers  were  valued  at  about 
four-fifths  of  the  total  value  of  the  longer  period  of  years  dealt 
with.  The  same  feeling  of  sentiment  that  may  be  expected  to 
lead  British  settlers  to  deal  with  firms  in  their  mother-country, 
where  quality  and  price  of  goods  are  equal,  may  be  expected  to 
induce  American  settlers  to  obtain  their  goods  from  American 
sources. 

Now  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  consider  upon  what  articles 
that  we  import  from  Canada  would  she  wish  that  we  should 
grant  to  her  a  preference  over  corresponding  imports  from  other 
countries.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  as  Canada  does,  viz. 
reduce  the  import  duties  upon  the  goods  we  take  from  her,  for 
as  we  showed  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Review,f  there  are 
only  two  articles  that  we  import  from  the  Dominion  upon  which 
we  levy  a  tax — viz.  glucose  and  rum ;  and  the  average  annual 
value  of  the  imports  of  these  two  articles  for  the  period  1900- 
1905  amounted  to  only  23,000/.,  and  the  Customs  duty  levied 
was  correspondingly  trifling  in  amount.  In  1906  the  amount 
of  duties  collected  upon  goods  imported  by  Canada  from  the 
United  Kingdom  was  nearly  13  million  dollars  (see  p.  182  of  the 
Canada  Year-Book,  1906).  The  six  most  valuable  imports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  from  Canada  in  1907  were  : — 

1.  Wheat,  wheatmeal,  and  flour,  5,884,438/. 

2.  Cheese,  4,989,400/. 


*  See  p.  475  of  ‘  The  Canada  Year  Book,  1906. 
f  No.  420,  April  1907,  p.  403 :  Colonial  Preferential  Tariffs. 
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3.  Wood,  sawn  or  split,  3,332,405/. 

4.  Bacon,  3,171,562/. 

5.  Oxen  and  bulls,  2,119,833/. 

6.  Apples,  920,874/. 

Surely  most  people  will  agree  with  Mr.  Fisher,  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  that  the  farmers  of  Canada  want  no 
preference  in  the  English  market,  because  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions  England  takes  everything  in  the  nature  of  food-products 
Canada  can  send.  ‘  She  opens  her  ports  to  us,  so  we  are  able 
‘  to  sell  everything  there  that  we  have  to  sell,  and  sell  it  at  pro- 
‘  fitable  prices.  And  if  we  do  not  send  more  it  is  because  the 
‘  agricultural  population  of  Canada  is  not  able  to  produce  it !  ’ 
Of  cheese,  Canada  sent  us  4,989,400/.  worth  out  of  a  total  value 
of  6,905,500/.  that  we  imported  in  1907.  Timber  is  said  to  be 
becoming  scarce  throughout  the  w’orld,  and  he  would  be  a 
foolhardy  statesman  who  would  venture  to  make  it  dearer  to 
British  importers  by  levying  an  import  upon  its  entry  into  the 
United  Kingdom.  Of  bacon,  we  have  some  remembrance  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  declared  it  (with  maize)  was  not  to  be 
taxed.  The  present  increase  in  the  price  of  beef  is  sufficient  to 
cause  tariff  reformers  to  hesitate  before  suggesting  that  outside 
supplies  shall  be  taxed,  with  the  result  that  home,  foreign,  and 
colonial  beef  alike  would  still  further  rise  in  price.  As  to  apples, 
the  Canadians  already  send  us  two-fifths  of  our  total  importation, 
and  in  a  few  years’  time  will  probably  send  us  half. 

It  is,  however,  upon  wheat  that  the  whole  question  of  ‘  pre- 
‘  ference  ’  will  eventually  concentrate  itelf.  Is  it  advisable 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  with  its  vast  industrial  population, 
already  depending  upon  outside  supplies  for  four-fifths  of  its 
annual  consumption  of  breadstuffs,  to  warn  foreign  countries 
that  we  intend  to  tax  all  corn  they  may  send  us,  in  order  that 
we  may  encourage  the  Canadians  and  Australians  to  grow 
increased  supplies  ?  The  reasons,  political  and  economical, 
against  such  a  course,  are  sufficient  to  furnish  an  article  of 
themselves.  We  will  confine  our  consideration  to  one ;  con¬ 
fident  that  if  it  is  properly  appreciated  it  will  be  deemed 
sufficient  in  itself.  We  draw  our  supplies  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  By  doing  so  we  are  almost  free  from  the  fear 
of  famine.  If  we  restricted  ourselves  to  the  supplies  to  be 
obtained  from  our  colonies  and  India,  there  would  inevitably 
be  periods  of  dearth,  and  occasionally  of  absolute  famine — 
though  probably  one  experience  would  be  sufficient  to  settle 
the  question  for  ever. 
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Table  *  showing  the  Average  Annual  Quantities,  in 
Millions  op  Cwts.,  op  Wheat,  Wheatmeal,  and  Flour 
imported  by  the  United  Kingdom  por  periods  op 
Three  Years  prom  1892  to  1906. 


]<rom  1 

United  1 
States  I 

British 

1  India 

Russia 

Argentina  | 

Canada 

1 

1  Australia  ^ 

1892-94 

54-99 

8 

10-42 

i  8-21 

4-97 

2-20 

1895-97 

50-75 

I  3-83 

i  18-48 

5-79 

6-12 

1-20 

1898-00 

59-91 

!  5-91 

4-48 

1  11-44 

8-16 

2-06 

1901-03 

59-52 

9-75 

8-83 

i  9-03 

11-76 

3-47 

1904-06 

1 

23-05 

20-34 

21-21 

21-80 

10-41 

10-46 

In  addition  to  the  wheat,  &c.,  that  we  imported  from  the  six 
countries  named  in  the  above  table,  we  imported  varying  sup¬ 
plies  from  many  other  countries.  From  Roumania,  in  1896, 
we  received  5’4  million  cwt. ;  from  Chile,  in  1893,  2 '6  million 
cwt. ;  from  France,  in  1896,  2‘4  million  cwt. ;  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  in  1896,  1'9  million  cwt. ;  from  Turkey,  in  1896, 
1-9  million  cwt. ;  from  Germany,  in  1900,  1-9  million  cwt. ; 
from  New  Zealand,  in  1901,  1‘4  million  cwt. ;  and  from  Bul¬ 
garia,  I'l  million  cwt.  in  1897.  But  notwithstanding  that  the 
whole  world  supplies  us  with  the  surplus  of  her  corn  crops,  has 
it  ever  been  found  that  bread  has  been  too  abundant  for  the 
masses  of  our  people  ?  Will  anyone  contend  in  face  of  a  popular 
audience  that  the  bread  bill  of  the  working  man  is  of  so  trifling 
an  amount  that  it  may  be  doubled  without  inflicting  hardship 
and  suffering  upon  millions  ?  If,  yielding  to  the  false  but 
plausible  contentions  of  the  so-called  tariff  reformers,  the 
electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom  ignore  the  teaching  of  history 
and  submit  to  the  taxation  of  wheat  and  meat,  they  will  soon 
realise  the  lessons  to  be  learned  by  a  study  of  the  last  table,  in 
which  the  most  salient  features  are  those  which  show  that  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  one,  or  two,  or  three  of  the  chief 
wheat-growing  areas  of  the  world  to  supply  us  with  the  food  that 
we  cannot  grow  for  ourselves.  The  United  States  was  able  to 
send  us  nearly  67  million  cwt.  in  1901,  but  in  1905  all  she 
could  send  was  14J  millions.  Russia,  with  a  most  bounteous 
harvest  in  1905  sent  us  25  millions,  but  in  1899  and  in  1901  she 
could  only  send  us  2^  millions,  British  India  and  Australia, 
so  prone  to  drought,  can  never  be  relied  upon  for  our  supplies  of 

*  For  figures  upon  which  the  table  is  constructed,  see  pp.  134, 
135  of  Cd.  3691,  1907. 
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wheat.  And  the  climate  of  Canada  so  nearly  resembles  that  of 
the  United  States,  that  to  depend  upon  the  Dominion,  even 
when  her  wheat  area  equals  that  of  the  United  States  at  the 
present  date,  would  be,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  our 
statesmen,  the  late  Lord  Goschen,  ‘  to  gamble  with  the  food 
‘  of  the  people.’ 

It  is  impossible  to  grant  ‘  preference  ’  to  the  products  of 
our  colonies,  except  by  taxing  the  imports  upon  which  our 
population  depend  mainly  for  their  daily  bread.  We  earnestly 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  case  ably  advocated  by  Lord  Milner 
and  others  will  be  carefully  considered  in  the  light  of  indis¬ 
putable  facts ;  and  that  the  cause  of  ‘  preference  ’  will  ulti¬ 
mately  fail  to  receive  any  support  from  responsible  British 
statesmanship. 


► 


y 
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Art.  XIT.— women  AND  THE  FRANCHISE. 

1.  The  Subjection  of  Women.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  London  : 

Longmans,  1869. 

2.  The  Nineteenth  Century,  June  1889.  ‘An  Appeal  against 

Female  Suffrage.’ 

3.  The  Freedom  of  Women.  By  Ethel  B.  Harrison  (Mrs. 

Frederic  Harrison).  London  :  Watts  &  Co.,  1908. 

Tt  is  quite  true  that,  as  Mrs.  Frederic  Harrison  tells  us,  the 

modern  Women’s  Rights  movement — Le  Feminisme,  as  the 
French  call  it — is  of  recent  growth,  and  is  to  some  extent  ‘  a 
‘  hybrid  culture  from  seed  sown  by  the  French  Revolution,  when 
‘  the  doctrine  of  “  Rights  ”  rode  rampant  over  mankind.’  *  Yet 
in  one  sense  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  very  base  of  the 
movement  have  been  discussed  since  very  distant  times.  Indeed 
twenty-three  centuries  ago  feminism  made  its  appearance 
in  Athens,  but  from  the  days  when  Aristophanes  railed 
against  the  pretensions  of  women  up  till  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  cause  made  practically  no  progress. 
The  present  movement  for  the  political  emancipation  of  women 
has  no  real  parallel  in  history,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
by  wliich  we  can  judge,  speculate,  or  make  comparisons  with 
regard  to  it.  Previous  agitations,  such  as  took  place  in  Rome 
when  it  was  proposed  to  abrogate  the  Oppian  law ;  the  siege  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  which  Mrs.  Delany  shared  ;  or  the  march 
of  the  women  on  Versailles,  were  not  symptomatic,  were  not  part 
of  a  great  tide  swinging  towards  a  far-off  shore.  They  were  but 
sporadic  agitations,  whilst  we  are  told  that  a  women’s  procession 
to-day  is  of  far  greater  significance  as  the  expression  of  a 
growing  sentiment  of  solidarity  of  sex  common  to  all  nations. 

When  we  consider  the  advance  or  feminism  during  the  last 
forty  years  we  must  in  all  fairness  contrast  it  with  those  twenty- 
three  centuries  of  stagnation  in  which  philosophers  discussed 
and  statesmen  ignored  a  question  which  affects  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  race.  The  Greeks,  to  whom  we  naturally  refer  when 
we  want  to  know  what  lias  been  thought  on  world-questions, 
treated  the  matter  very  seriously.  Socrates,  who  believed  in 
the  moral  equality  of  men  and  women,  learned  his  celebrated 
method  from  his  mother.  He,  as  well  as  Cleanthes  and  Musonius, 
the  Stoics,  were  in  favour  of  equal  chances  of  developement 
being  given  to  the  sexes  and  of  co-education.  Plato  maintained 
the  principle  of  equality,  and  thought  that  public  duties  should 


*  The  Freedom  of  Women. 
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be  common  to  both  men  and  women.  Cicero  and  Seneca  were 
the  Roman  counterparts  of  those  Greeks,  but  amongst  modern 
philosophers,  from  whom  perhaps  might  have  been  expected 
greater  faith  in  woman,  we  find  that  for  the  most  part  they 
have,  with  the  exception  of  Hegel,  been  against  her  incursion 
into  public  affairs. 

Proudhon,  for  instance,  was  of  opinion  that  women  cannot 
synthesise,  are  antimetaphysical,  aristocratic,  unjust,  and  lovers 
of  privilege.  Schopenhauer  saw  arrested  developement  in 
every  female  mind ;  he  considered  that  women  remained  children 
all  their  lives,  or  at  best  never  passed  the  wisdom  of  eighteen. 
Rousseau  thought  woman  was  made  merely  for  man’s  pleasure. 
Comte  differed  from  the  promoters  of  women’s  rights,  not  because 
he  discounted  women  in  the  social  organism,  but  because  he 
idealised  them  and  specialised  for  them.  In  society  he  distin¬ 
guished  three  powers,  the  material,  the  intellectual,  the  moral. 
The  last  he  thought  should  be  the  especial  prerogative  of  women, 
whom  he  desired  to  see  transfigured  into  priestesses  of  humanity. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  Great  Revolution  would 
have  mad?  it  possible  for  women  to  assert  such  rights  as  they 
believed  themselves  to  possess,  but  except  for  Marie  Olympe 
de  Gouges  with  her  ‘  Droits  des  Femmes,’  the  counterblast 
to  the  ‘  Droit  des  Hommes,’  we  find  no  widespread  demand 
from  women  for  recognition  in  the  newly  constituted 
State.  A  few  voices  were  heard  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
Hippel,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Kant,  united  with  Con- 
dorcet  in  deploring  a  readjustment  of  society  which  had 
‘  forgotten  half  humanity.’  Condorcet’s  great  speech  in  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  admission  of  women  to  political 
privileges  converted  many  hearers,  but  it  produced  no  practical 
results.  He  denounced  the  attitude  of  men  as  tyrannous, 
and  challenged  opponents  to  prove  that  the  natural  rights  of 
women  differ  from  those  of  men,  or  to  show  that  they  are  in¬ 
capable  of  exercising  them.  He  thought  it  injustice  to  allege 
as  reason  for  excluding  women  from  political  power  that  they 
have  made  no  important  discoveries  in  science,  nor  shown 
genius  in  art  or  letters,  since  we  do  not  give  political  rights  to 
men  according  to  their  genius.  The  French  philosopher  was 
right,  for  we  must  not  commit  the  blunder  of  arguing  the  case 
for  men  on  the  basis  of  their  mental  grandeur,  any  more  than 
we  may  argue  the  case  for  women  on  individual  instances  of 
distinction.  History  teaches  us  that  there  must  be  some  other 
disquahfication  (since  intellectual  and  physical  inferiority 
disqualify  no  one)  which  ‘  deprives  a  George  Eliot  of  the  vote 
‘  that  is  granted  to  the  dullest  yokel.’  Behind  this  prejudice, 
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Karl  Pearson  suggests,  ‘  there  may  lie  some  deep  race  experi- 
‘  euce  and  some  more  valid  reason  for  male  self-assertion  than 
‘  the  historical  origin  of  our  institutions.’ 

Subjection  cannot  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  mental  unpro¬ 
ductiveness  of  women.  The  apologists  say  it  is  but  two 
generations  since  women  began  to  bestir  themselves ;  that 
their  inferiority  in  science  and  philosophy  arises  from  want  of 
originality  ;  their  want  of  originality  is  from  want  of  knowledge 
to  bring  them  to  the  point  from  which  originality  takes  its  start, 
which  want  of  knowledge  is  from  want  of  education  ;  their  infe¬ 
riority  in  literature  is  owing  to  men  having  created  a  literature 
before  women  wrote,  so  that  women  became  imitators  of  men 
as  the  Romans  of  the  Greeks ;  their  inferiority  in  the  fine  arts 
is  because  they  have  not  pursued  them  professionally ;  they 
do  not  desire  fame,  nor  will  they  toil  for  it,  and  this 
is  ‘  only  the  natural  result  of  their  circumstances,’  and 
‘  society  has  so  ordered  things.’  Throughout  this  array  of 
reasons  the  philosopher  will  ask  at  every  step  why  is  it  thus  ? 
What  are  the  reasons  of  those  reasons  ?  Why  did  not  women  go 
to  work  sooner  ?  Why  did  they  not  find  their  way  to  education 
and  knowledge  and  originality  ?  Why  did  they  not  assist  men 
to  codify  laws  and  frame  politics  ?  Why  did  they  let  men 
create  a  literature  and  not  be  in  at  the  creation  ?  Why  should 
society,  which  is  male  and  female,  have  placed  its  one  moiety 
more  than  its  other  equally  capable  moiety  in  circumstances 
unfavourable  to  lofty  aims  ?  Surely  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
one  cause  of  all  these  proximate  causes  is  to  be  found  in  man’s 
superior  strength  of  body.  As  Condorcet  said,  the  vote  is  not 
given  to  men  because  they  have  genius  or  physical  strength ; 
and  so  we  must  seek  some  other  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
of  voteless  women. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  answers  to  be 
given  to  these  important  and  far-reaching  questions.  We 
cannot,  however,  on  this  occasion  find  time  or  space  to  discuss 
the  origin  and  the  cau.ses  of  ‘  the  monstrous  regiment  ’  of  men. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  vehement  agitation  aiming  at  the 
attainment  of  very  definite  objects,  and  we  wish  to  take  a 
practical  view  of  the  situation  as  it  stands.  We  therefore  make 
no  apology  for  limiting  on  this  occasion  our  field  of  vision  to 
the  political  demands  made  on  behalf  of  women  at  the  present  day 
in  England  to  the  electoral  franchise.  There  is  no  denying  that, 
whatever  view  we  may  take  as  to  the  expediency  of  female  suffrage, 
the  cause  of  the  political  enfranchisement  of  women  in  this  country 
has  in  the  last  few  months  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  For  many 
years  past  English  philosophers  and  writers  have  discussed  the 
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relative  merits  and  capacities  of  the  two  sexes  for  the  performance 
of  political  duties,  their  equality  or  inequality  before  the  law, 
their  legal  relations  to  the  State  and  to  each  other.  And  as  time 
has  progressed  the  legal  position  of  women  has  in  many  respects 
been  improved ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  any  longer  seriously 
to  urge  that  any  kind  of  substantial  hardship  or  injustice  is  now 
inflicted  by  the  law  on  the  female  sex.  In  the  matter  of  political 
privilege — the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament,  the  right 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
their  sex  debars  them.  The  Sovereign  indeed  may  be  a  woman, 
but  with  that  exception  the  Constitution  does  not  allow  women 
to  take  a  direct  part  in  the  work  of  National  Government.  Is  it 
desirable  that  it  should  ? 

This  very  important  question,  though  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  theoretical  discussion,  has  never  been  seriously  considered 
by  the  people.  If,  indeed,  books,  pamphlets,  magazine  articles 
and  letters  to  newspapers  amounted  to  a  veritable  and  responsible 
popular  discussion,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
Parliament  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  finally  determine  it. 
But  it  has  in  truth  been  a  paper  discussion  conducted  for  the  most 
part  on  grounds  purely  theoretical  by  persons — often  eminent 
persons — who  represented  no  one  but  themselves.  The  debate, 
such  as  it  was,  did  not  come  home  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  whom 
it  struck  as  a  somewhat  fantastic  and  unreal  controversy,  out  of 
which  nothing  practical  would  come.  Men  knew  that  it  was  not 
and  could  not  be  a  controversial  issue  between  men  on  one  side 
and  women  on  the  other,  and  only  smiled  as  they  listened  to 
the  impassioned  assertion  of  female  rights  against  the  alleged 
political  tyranny  of  their  own  sex. 

It  was  a  man — the  late  John  Stuart  Mill — who  first  roused 
public  attention  in  England  to  what  he  called  ‘  the  subjection  of 
‘  women  ’ ;  and  it  was  a  talented  lady  who  at  once  in  this 
Review*  warmly  repelled  as  mistaken  and  unreal  the  views 
enunciated  by  the  philosopher  of  the  actual  relations  between 
English  men  and  women.  Indeed,  very  often  women,  and — as  in 
the  case  referred  to — exceptionally  gifted  women,  are  found 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  political  enfranchisement  of  their  own 
sex — one  clear  sign  amongst  many  of  the  gulf  of  dissimilarity 
existing  between  the  present  agitation  for  female  suffrage  and 
those  agitations  of  former  days  which  heralded  successive  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  franchise  to  new  classes  of  male  voters.  It  is  alleged 
by  many  women,  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  great 


*  Article  on  ‘Mill  on  the  Subjection  of  Women,’  Vol.  130, 
Edinburyh  Review  1869. 
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majority  of  their  sex  do  not  desire  to  possess  the  parliamentary 
franchise,  and  scornfully  repudiate  the  pretensions  of  the  leaders 
of  ‘  the  movement  ’  to  represent  or  speak  on  behalf  of  women  in 
general.  And  this  assertion  may  very  well  be  true,  even  though 
a  few  thousand  women  have  walked  in  an  orderly  crowd  with 
banners  through  the  streets  of  London  to  the  Albert  Hall, 
though  a  women’s  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  has  been  well 
attended,  and  though  some  of  their  more  militant  sisters  have 
earned  a  glorious  martyrdom  by  persisting  in  associating  their 
claim  of  right  w'ith  forcible  resistance  to  the  police  and  an  utter 
contempt  for  the  King’s  peace. 

Long  as  the  discussion  has  lasted,  it  has  till  quite  recently 
been  purely  academic.  The  constituencies,  feeling  it  to  be 
unreal,  took  no  interest  in  it  whatever.  True  that  it  came 
before  the  House  of  Commons  at  intervals — on  Wednesdays 
or  Fridays.  But  debates  and  divisions  on  those  days  have  in 
recent  years  been  little  regarded,  either  by  Parliament  itself 
or  by  the  public.  Members  knew  that  their  votes  would  make 
no  difference,  that  nothing  would  come  of  the  division,  and 
they  voted,  or  did  not  vote,  with  an  easy  conscience  and  no 
sense  of  responsibility.  With  the  representatives,  as  with  the 
electors,  indifference,  incredulity  prevailed.  Indeed,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  whether  any  parliamentary  election  has  ever  yet 
turned  on  the  attitude  of  a  candidate  towards  woman  franchise. 
No  one  can  tell  what  the  constituencies  think,  because  no  con¬ 
stituency  has  yet  troubled  itself  about  the  matter. 

The  ‘  demonstrations  ’  of  the  last  few  months,  the  persistent 
rowdy  interruption  by  women  of  public  meetings,  the  discredit¬ 
able  scenes  between  ‘  suffragists  ’  and  the  police,  the  ‘  political 
‘  martyrdoms  ’  that  followed — whatever,  separately  or  all 
together,  these  may  be  worth  intrinsically — have  undoubtedly 
brought  the  whole  question  into  general  and  serious  notice. 
And  now  the  Prime  Minister,  laying  aside  what  are  believed 
to  be  his  own  convictions,  has  declared  the  readiness  of  his 
Government  to  accept  female  suffrage  as  an  incident  of  the 
next  Reform  Bill !  Not  only  so,  Mr.  Asquith’s  statement 
contained  a  caveat  against  the  limited  project  of  admitting  to 
the  franchise  such  women  only  as  hold  separate  rateable  property 
and  are  now  included  in  the  municipal  register.  What  he  has 
in  contemplation  must  necessarily  approach  very  nearly  to  the 
adoption  of  adult  franchise,  independent  of  sex,  as  the  future 
basis  of  our  electoral  system.  When  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
day,  at  the  head  of  an  unprecedented  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  declares  his  willingness  to  give  effect  to  a  policy  in¬ 
volving  consequences  so  momentous,  the  country  can  no  longer 
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afford  to  regard  the  subject  with  the  indifference  that  heretofore 
the  electorate  has  shown  to  it. 

We  need  not  comment  on  the  extraordinary  levity  with  which 
Mr.  .(isquith  has  allowed  the  country  to  be  plunged  into  a  con¬ 
troversy  which  may  very  possibly  force  every  other  political 
issue  into  the  background.  The  Prime  Minister  might  have 
declared  against  Female  Suffrage.  He  might  have  said  with 
truth  that  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  the  controversy  his 
Ministry  could  not  at  the  present  time  undertake  to  deal  with  it. 
He  took  a  third  course,  attempting  to  shift  his  own  responsibility 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And  thus  almost 
without  notice  the  country  finds  itself  in  sight  of  a  Reform  Bill 
for  which  it  had  not  asked  of  the  most  momentous  importance. 
The  Suffragists  naturally  rejoice  at  their  success.  But  the 
result  of  their  action,  combined  with  that  of  Mr.  Asquith,  brings 
the  cause  of  female  suffrage  to  a  new  and  very  difficult  stage. 
The  words  ‘  woman  franchise  ’  will  soon  have  to  be  translated  into 
the  language  proper  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  order  that  all 
the  world  may  know  exactly  what  is  proposed  to  be  done.  Vague 
declamations  about  the  status  of  women  being  below  that  of 
felons  and  idiots,  and  similar  clap-trap,  have  had  their  day. 
It  is  not  surely  intended  to  enfranchise  every  woman  because 
she  is  woman.  The  practical  question  therefore  arises — What 
women  is  it  intended  to  enfranchise  ?  And  women  will  have  to 
do  as  men  have  had  to  do — i.e.  satisfy  the  State  as  to  the  reasons, 
in  forming  the  electorate,  for  selecting  some  and  rejecting  others. 
Property  qualification,  age,  status,  residence,  and  so  forth  wnll 
all  come  under  review.  And  inasmuch  as  men  and  women  are, 
after  all,  not  the  same,  different  qualifying  conditions,  having 
regard  to  the  facts,  may  on  each  of  these  points  possibly 
recommend  themselves  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. 

It  is  surely  not  yet  forgotten  how  the  policy  of  Home  Rule, 
founded  on  the  union  of  hearts,  with  all  the  driving  power 
behind  it  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  magnificent  enthusiasm,  collapsed 
utterly  when  necessity  compelled  the  translation  of  vague 
aspirations  into  the  language  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
Home  Rule  policy  was  killed  by  the  Home  Rule  Bills,  as  it 
could  have  been  killed  by  nothing  else.  A  time  has  now  been 
reached  when  the  demands  of  the  Suffragists  will  have  to 
take  an  authoritative  shape.  Then  the  question  which  wull  be 
most  considered  will  not  be  one  of  so-called  rights,  but  of  national 
expediency.  What  effect  will  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
have  on  the  constituencies  and  on  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Will  the  proposed  changes  bring  gain  or  loss  to  the  State  ? 

Every  widening  of  the  electoral  franchise  by  previous  Reform 
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Bilb  has  been  advocated  on  the  double  ground,  first,  that  the 
extension  of  the  electorate  would  give  voice  and  influence  to 
hitherto  unrepresented  classes  and  interests,  and  would  so 
render  the  House  of  Commons  a  truer  picture  of  the  nation ; 
secondly,  that  it  would  give  increased  strength  to  Parliament 
and  our  institutions  generally  by  resting  the  whole  system  on  a 
wider  basb.  A  House  of  Commons  to-day  elected  on  the  narrow 
franchise  of  forty  years  ago  would  clearly  misrepresent  the 
political  feeling  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  authority  of  Parliament 
would  be  weak  indeed  when  weighed  against  the  forces  of  out¬ 
side  public  opinion.  Can  any  one  contend  that  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  women  to-day  would  strengthen  the  authority  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  or  give  voice  to  classes  and  interests  that  are  now  dumb  ? 
A  far  larger  number  of  voters  would  be  added  to  the  register  at 
one  swoop  than  were  ever  created  by  the  most  democratic  of 
Reform  Acts.  There  would  indeed  be  no  reason  to  dread  the 
deliberate  hostility  of  the  new-comers  to  the  institutions  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  State.  In  the  once  famous  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  newly  enfranchised  would  not  be  an  invading  army  ;  ‘  they  are 
‘  our  own  flesh  and  blood.’  But,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  they 
are  ‘  our  own  flesh  and  blood  ’  with  a  difference  !  And  even 
if  the  change  consisted  merely  in  adding  to  the  regbter 
some  millions  of  voters  of  exactly  the  same  quality  as  those 
already  enfranchised,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  electorate  or 
elected  would  benefit  thereby.  The  expenses  and  complications 
of  elections  would  be  greatly  increased.  A  redistribution  of 
seats,  already  required,  would  become  at  once  essential.  Unless 
numbers  mean  something  in  the  way  of  added  knowledge  or 
added  strength,  there  is  little  reason  why  we  should  desire  to 
increase  them. 

The  success  in  the  working  of  the  British  Constitution  has 
been  due  less  to  excellence  of  theory  than  to  the  recognition  it 
has  given  to  facts.  As  new  elemente  of  power  arose  they  sooner 
or  later  obtained  legitimate  methods  of  exercising  it.  As  old 
institutions  came  to  be  regarded  with  diminished  respect  and 
the  changed  conditions  weakened  their  authority,  it  gradually 
became  unconstitutional  that  they  should  exercise  it.  We  are 
by  no  means  inclined  to  take  any  a  priori  objection  under  all 
circumstances  and  at  all  times  to  the  electoral  enfranchisement 
of  women.  But  we  do  maintain  that  now  and  in  England 
(such  are  the  conditions  of  our  civilisation),  the  putting  on  to 
the  register  of  some  four  or  five  million  women,  and  the 
probable  consequential  admission  of  women  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the  Cabinet,  would 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  working  of  our  parliamentary 
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system  and  to  the  credit  and  power  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  question  in  the  constituencies  will  no  doubt  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  facts.  Men,  and  women  too,  will  trust  to  their 
own  observation  and  experience  when  they  hear  of  the  state  of 
slavery  under  which,  it  is  said,  that  the  latter  half  of  English 
humanity  is  groaning.  Herbert  Spencer,  after  reading  Mill’s 
book,  remarked  that  it  was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  custom 
and  general  usage,  not  less  than  the  law,  if  we  would  form  a 
sound  judgement  on  the  status  of  women ;  and  he  even  suggested 
that  a  clever  writer  would  hardly  want  materials  if  he  should 
take  a  fancy  to  publish  an  essay  on  ‘  the  subjection  of  men  ’ ! 
Now  in  England  it  is  due  far  more  to  custom,  and  to  the  wishes 
of  women  themselves,  than  to  law,  that  the  public  or  non¬ 
domestic  part  of  life  is  performed  by  the  male  sex.  Most  trades, 
businesses  and  professions  are,  so  far  as  law  goes,  open  to 
women  as  to  men.  Readers  of  our  ancient  law  books  are  aware 
that  by  the  common  law  women  were  capable  of  filling  the  old 
English  offices  of  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  of  churchwarden, 
of  overseer  of  the  poor,  perhaps  even  of  parish  constable. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  law  restrains  His  Majesty  from 
accrediting  a  lady  to  a  foreign  Court  as  his  ambassador  and 
plenipotentiary  ;  or  that  if  another  Joan  of  Arc  (that  heroine  of 
twentieth-century  female  processions)  arose  amongst  us,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Sovereign  to  grant  her  a  commission 
in  the  Army.  We  would  certainly  go  far  in  removing  legal 
disabilities  to  entrance  on  careers.  A  large  part  of  the  parish 
work  of  the  clergy  is  done  by  lady  district  visitors  ;  why  should 
a  lady  be  incapable  by  law  of  becoming  a  curate,  a  rector,  an 
archbishop  ?  No  one  would  surely  contend  that  in  the  region 
of  religion  or  morals  women  in  general  do  not  occupy  at  least 
as  high  a  plane  as  men.  If  they  can  qualify  as  saints,  they 
surely  may  do  so  as  clergymen.  It  was  right,  in  our  opinion, 
to  enable  women  to  practise  as  doctors.  It  is  not  easy  to  justify 
their  exclusion  from  the  Bar.  That  they  will  never  form  more 
than  a  very  small  percentage  of  doctors  or  barristers  is  probable 
enough,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  habits  and  idiosyncrasies  of  women  themselves. 
It  is  not  the  law  that  prevents  women  from  becoming  sailors, 
or  miners,  or  builders,  or  carpenters.  As  agricultural  labourers, 
in  some  by  no  means  backward  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  are 
largely  employed  ;  but  this  is  local  custom  rather  than  general, 
and  the  extension  of  the  system  of  women  doing  field  labour  is 
hardly  to  be  desired. 

There  is  no  reason  except  her  own  disinclination,  or  unfitness. 
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or  preference  for  other  work  in  life,  that  prevents  a  woman  from 
becoming  a  banker,  a  merchant,  a  railway  or  other  director,  or 
farmer ;  indeed,  as  to  the  last,  a  good  many  individual  women 
do  farm  land,  but  they  form  an  extraordinarily  small  percentage 
of  the  farming  class.  There  are,  of  course,  a  very  large  number 
of  women  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labour,  or  work 
in  the  textile  factories ;  more  than  one  and  a  half  millions  are 
in  domestic  service ;  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  are 
employed  in  dressmaking  and  tailoring ;  some  six  hundred 
thousand  in  the  factories.  To  the  bulk  of  these  classes,  except 
to  some  extent  amongst  factory  operatives,  it  is  really  absurd 
to  attribute  any  desire  to  be  acquainted  with,  or  take  a  part  in, 
the  political  business  of  the  country.  They  probably  feel  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  husbands  and  brothers  to  bear  such  burdens  on 
their  own  shoulders,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  subjects 
so  uncongenial.  Perhaps  they  are  right.  At  all  events,  it 
seems  in  the  highest  degree  unwise  to  make  responsible  for  the 
public  welfare  and  government  of  the  State  those  who  are  not 
in  ordinary  civil  life  put  forward  to  occupy  responsible  public 
positions.  The  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  are  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end,  and  persist  in  claiming  that  women  should  have 
by  law  a  position  of  privilege  and  influence  in  political  life  which 
apparently  they  do  not  aspire  to  in  other  occupations.  We  hear 
nothing  of  their  desire  to  share  the  duties  at  present  thrown 
entirely  upon  men,  as,  for  instance,  by  serving  on  juries.  Yet 
the  franchise  itself  is  but  a  part  of  the  policy  of  political  equality 
between  men  and  women.  Membership  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  Judicial  Bench,  the  magistracy,  the  serving  on 
juries  all  stand  on  the  same  principle.  It  is  the  utilitarian 
aspect  of  the  question  that  appeals  most  strongly  to  a  practical 
people  like  the  English.  Would  the  nation  be  better  off  or  worse 
off  than  it  now  is  with  female  legislators  in  Parliament,  female 
judges  and  magistrates  on  the  Bench,  and  female  jurymen  in 
the  jury-box  ?  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  affirm  that 
national  government,  law,  and  justice  must  gain  by  the  change. 

The  House  of  Commons  can  ill  afford  in  the  present  day  to 
make  any  changes  that  will  tend  to  lower  its  prestige.  The 
qualities  in  which  vast  numbers  of  the  existing  electorate  are 
lacking  are  self-respect  and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Now 
that  almost  every  man  has  a  vote,  the  privilege  is  far  less  valued 
than  formerly,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  electorate  in  every 
constituency  pays  but  little  regard  to  the  merits  of  political 
issues.  It  is  due  to  this  large  amount  of  political  indifference 
amongst  electors  that  party  drum-beating,  wirepulling,  manipu¬ 
lation,  inducements  of  all  sorts  are  had  recourse  to  by  candidates. 
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smart  political  agents,  trade  associations,  and  individuals  who 
have  special  personal  reasons  for  mixing  in  the  electoral  fray. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  a  female  electorate  will  show  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  political  indifference  than  the  present 
one,  and  therefore  a  larger  percentage  of  voters  to  whom  con¬ 
siderations  other  than  political  will  mainly  appeal.  It  is  found 
that  in  municipal  elections  the  women  voters  take  little  trouble 
to  come  to  the  poll.  In  parliamentary  contests  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  abstain.  The  party  managers  will  see  to  that.  But 
the  deadness  of  the  electorate  to  real  political  issues  will  tell 
heavily  on  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  alleged  with  truth  that  women  do  now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  take  a  much  more  active  and  direct  part  than  formerly 
in  the  political  contentions  of  the  nation.  Still,  comparatively, 
these  women  are  very  few,  and  they  are  mostly  those  who  stand 
apart  from  ordinary  woman’s  life  and  work.  There  are  some 
women  who  delight  in  the  excitement  of  a  contested  election, 
it  is  true,  and  who  enjoy  few  things  more  than  themselves 
speaking  on  the  public  platform.  There  is  to  men’s  minds 
still  some  novelty  about  this,  and  such  .speaking  therefore 
draws.  In  party  organisations  (the  Primrose  League  is  the 
most  conspicuous  instance)  women  are  zealous  and  prominent ; 
and  there  are  associations  and  leagues  on  the  other  side  of 
pohtics  which  in  a  more  or  less  halting  manner  imitate  the  by  no 
means  exalted  methods  of  the  Primrose  Ijeague.  Can  any  one 
conversant  with  active  politics  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
to-day,  really  believe  that  the  Primro.se  League  and  its  imitators 
have  conduced  to  a  higher  tone  in  electioneering  and  in  public 
life  ?  On  the  contrary  these  bodies  appear  to  rely  largely  in 
political  warfare  upon  just  those  weaknesses  and  vulgarities 
of  men  which  the  better  sort  of  electors  have  alw'ays  despised. 
High  social  position  and  wealth  will  inevitably  count  for  much 
with  an  English  democracy ;  but  surely  we  might  have  been 
spared  the  shameless  adulation  of  rank  and  money  which  is  the 
conspicuous  mark  of  those  politico- social  organisations  of  our 
day  in  which  women  bear  so  conspicuous  a  part.  Women  may 
do  much  to  maintain  and  to  raise  the  moral  level  of  political 
life.  But  they  will  have  to  rely  on  the  power  that  naturally 
belongs  to  them  as  individual  women  of  affecting  the  moral 
standards  of  men.  In  that  good  work  they  will  effect  less  than 
nothing  by  entering  into  the  business  of  local  wirepulling,  or 
by  getting  up  street  processions  and  monster  demonstrations 
in  Hyde  Park. 

In  fixing  attention  upon  the  letter  of  the  law,  on  the  precise 
prescriptions  of  our  Constitution,  do  not  let  us  leave  facts 
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entirely  out  of  account.  This  was  the  fundamental  error,  in 
our  opinion,  upon  which  John  Stuart  Mill’s  pleading  for  Woman’s 
Rights  was  founded.  In  England,  even  in  1869,  women  were 
not  slaves,  and  they  knew  it,  and  men  knew  it  too.  What¬ 
ever  the  law  might  say,  the  fact  of  the  matter  was  otherwise. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  the  famous  election  for  Barsetshire.  Then 
as  now,  by  the  sacred  principles  of  our  constitution  (as  Trollope 
told  us),  British  subjects  of  two  kinds  were  entirely  prohibited 
from  taking  part  in  the  election  of  a  knight  of  the  shire,  viz. 
Peers  and  Women.  Yet  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  West 
Barset  knew  perfectly  well  that,  in  fact,  the  real  contest  lay 
between  Miss  Dunstable  and  the  Duke  of  Omnium.*  In  law 
it  would  seem  that  the  political  status  of  the  determined  and 
nearly  victorious  lady  was  lower  than  that  of  a  felon  or  an  idiot ! 

John  Stuart  Mill’s  great  object  was,  it  must  be  remembered, 
not  merely  to  claim  the  electoral  franchise  for  women,  but  to 
emancipate  the  sex  wholly  from  the  absolute  t)nranny  to  which, 
in  his  belief,  both  law  and  custom  condemned  it.  That  marriage 
should  impose  the  duty  of  obedience  on  the  wife  was  specially 
abhorrent  to  the  philosophical  upholder  of  liberty. 

‘  Women  complain,’  he  says,  ‘  but  their  complaints  are  like 
those  which  men  make  of  the  general  unsatisfactoriness  of  human 
life  ;  they  are  not  meant  to  imply  blame,  or  to  plead  for  any  change. 
But  though  women  do  not  complain  of  the  power  of  husbands, 
each  complains  of  her  own  husband,  or  of  the  husbands  of  her  friends. 
It  is  the  same  in  all  other  cases  of  servitude ;  at  the  least  in  the 
oonunencement  of  the  emancipatory  movement.  The  serfs  did 
not  at  first  complain  of  the  power  of  their  lords,  but  only  of  their 
tyranny.  The  Commons  began  by  claiming  a  few  municipal  privi¬ 
leges  ;  they  next  asked  an  exemption  for  themselves  from  being 
taxed  without  their  own  consent ;  but  they  would  at  that  time 
have  thought  it  a  great  presumption  to  claim  any  share  in  the 
king’s  sovereign  authority.  The  case  of  women  is  now  the  only 
case  in  which  to  rebel  against  established  rules  is  still  looked 
upon  with  the  same  eyes  as  was  formerly  a  subject’s  claim  to  the 
right  of  rebelling  against  his  king.  A  woman  who  joins  in  any 
movement  which  her  husband  disapproves,  makes  herself  a  martyr, 
Muthout  even  being  able  to  be  an  apostle,  for  the  husband  can 
legally  put  a  stop  to  her  apostleship.  Women  cannot  be  expected 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  emancipation  of  women,  until  men  in 
considerable  number  are  prepared  to  join  with  them  in  the  under¬ 
taking.’  t 

This  was  written  forty  years  ago.  The  law  in  various  par¬ 
ticulars  has  been  improved.  A  Parliament  of  men,  elected 
by  men,  has  from  time  to  time  effected  various  changes  in  the 

*  Framley  Parsonage.  t  The  Subjection  of  Women. 
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law  where  it  seemed  harsh  or  unjust  towards  women.  But  no 
such  revolution  as  was  longed  for  by  the  great  philosopher  has 
yet  taken  place,  or  seems  probable.  Lawyers  know,  but  probably 
the  majority  of  women  are  hardly  aware,  how  fully  these  harsh¬ 
nesses  and  injustices  have  been  removed  by  the  ‘  man-made 
‘  laws  ’  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Mrs.  Frederic  Harrison 
is  fully  justified  in  declaring  that  as  regards  property  ‘  the  law 
‘  as  it  stands  at  present  is  generous,  and  even  protective,  to 
‘  married  women.’  If  there  is  any  inequality  left  under  the 
legal  provisions  protecting  the  property  of  married  people,  it  is 
no  longer  the  wife  who  can  complain. 

Since  the  day  when  Mill  moved  to  substitute  the  word  ‘  person  ’ 
for  ‘  man  ’  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  the  question  of  Woman 
Franchise  has  been  discussed  some  twenty-three  times  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  three  occasions  have  Bills  with  this 
object  been  read  a  second  time ;  and  many  statesmen,  both 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  have  signified  their  academic  approval 
of  the  projected  change.  Only  last  February  a  Bill  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  passed  its  second  reading. 

Mill’s  book  acted  as  a  trumpet-call  to  those,  whether  men  or 
women,  who  believed  in  establishing  the  absolute  equality  for 
all  purposes  of  the  two  sexes.  And  were  Mill  amongst  us 
to-day  he  could  not  but  rejoice  at  what  has  been  accomplished. 
Women  have  obtained,  where  ratepayers,  the  municipal  vote ; 
they  sit  on  town  and  county  councils;  they  serve  on  School 
Boards,  on  Boards  of  Guardians ;  they  act  as  Poor  Law  inspectors 
and  as  factory  inspectors  ;  they  are  appointed  members  of  Royal 
Commissions.  The  Married  Women’s  Property  Acts  and  other 
statutes  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  women  complete  civil 
remedies  against  all  persons,  including  their  husbands,  for  injuries 
done  to  their  property.  Naturally,  usage  has  always  worked 
much  more  powerfully  than  law  in  protecting  women  from 
injustice.  It  does  so  still.  ‘  Les  lois  sont  toujours  en  retard  sur 
‘  les  moeurs,’  said  Montesquieu  long  ago ;  and  the  law  of  England 
has  lagged  behind  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  who 
live  under  it. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  even  in  the 
matter  of  local  government  Mill’s  principle  of  the  political 
equality  of  the  sexes  has  been  frankly  accepted  by  Parliament 
and  the  nation.  Nationally  and  locally  women  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  population.  It  is  only  in  those  exceptional 
cases  where  women  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  privilege 
usually  reserved  for  men — the  legal  position  of  ratepayers — that 
they  obtain  the  vote.  As  compared  with  men,  a  very  small 
number  come  on  to  the  register  for  the  purpose  of  local  elections, 
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though  women  form  everywhere  the  majority  of  ‘  persons.’ 
This  shows,  if  we  pay  any  regard  to  facts,  that  though  in  form 
a  certain  disability  of  privilege  has  been  withdrawn  from  women, 
in  substance  no  sort  of  equality  has  yet  been  established  between 
the  sexes  even  in  matters  of  local  government.  Widows  and 
independent  spinsters  constitute  happily  but  a  fraction  of 
womanhood.  On  any  theory  of  the  real  equality  of  the  sexes, 
if  that  is  what  is  aimed  at,  the  female  municipal  franchise  is 
little  better  than  a  mockery  !  In  the  ordinary  household,  the 
male  head  of  the  house  is  regarded  by  the  law  as  the  ratepayer. 
In  fact,  the  rates  are  paid  out  of  the  money  which  supports 
the  household.  The  burden  of  high  rates  falls  quite  as  heavily 
on  the  female  head  of  the  house  as  on  her  husband ;  and  she 
suffers  from  them  probably  quite  as  acutely  as  that  interesting 
protegee  of  the  law,  her  independent  spinster  sister.  A  reform 
of  the  law  which  would  deny  to  wives  the  position  of  ‘  persons  ’ 
imder  the  Franchise  Acts  would  be  positively  grotesque.  Mill’s 
position  was  that  men  and  women  are,  in  every  respect  of  which 
the  law  can  take  notice,  equal;  that  the  law  ought  therefore 
tofgive  to  these  persons  equal  rights  and  equal  privileges,  as 
regards  each  other,  as  regards  property,  and  as  regards  the 
State.  The  whole  position  of  Mill  would  be  undermined  if 
the  legal  fiction  that  man  and  wife  are  one,  or  the  custom  of 
treating  the  husband  as  solely  responsible  for  the  rates,  was 
allowed  to  prevail.  As  a  stepping-stone  towards  equalising 
the  privileges  of  the  sexes,  it  may  be  good  policy  on  the  part  of 
‘  female  suffragists  ’  to  accept  the  enfranchisement  of  spinsters 
and  widows  ordy.  As  a  measure  of  enfranchisement  for  woman¬ 
hood — ^for  putting  women  and  men  on  the  same  footing— 
it  is  to  the  last  degree  absurd  ! 

Do  people  ever  ask  themselves  what  were  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  those  laws  which  have  prescribed  at 
different  times  the  qualifications  entitling  men  to  the  national 
franchise  ?  The  right  of  men  to  elect  a  member  of 
Parliament  is  not  now,  and  never  was,  based  on  the 
principle  that  ‘  taxation  and  representation  go  together,’  a 
principle  indeed  of  the  greatest  importance  where  it  is  really 
applicable.  Every  one  in  the  United  Kingdom — man,  woman, 
and  child — pays  indirect  taxes.  A  very  small  proportion  of 
our  present  electorate  pays  direct  taxes.  So  whatever  meaning 
is  given  to  the  word  ‘  taxation,’  the  famous  principle  cannot  be 
the  foundation  of  our  existing  system ;  for  its  application, 
according  to  one  interpretation,  would  give  us  universal  suffrage, 
according  to  the  other  it  would  disfranchise  the  vast  majority 
of  the  existing  electorate !  Parliament  has  proceeded  in  quite 
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another  fashion,  and  instead  of  laying  down  abstract  doctrines 
about  rights,  has  from  time  to  time  established  qualifications 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  those  who  exercised  the  franchise 
should  be  in  its  opinion  fit  for  it  as  responsible  members  of  the 
community.  A  certain  amount  of  independence,  a  certain 
amount  of  education,  a  certain  responsibiUty  of  position  have 
been  supposed  to  attach  to  the  qualifications  from  time  to  time 
prescribed.  This  explains  the  continual  lowering  of  the  rental 
or  rating  franchise,  as  the  whole  standard  of  life  throughout  the 
community  rose.  The  50i.  house,  or  the  lOZ.jhouse,  or  any  rated 
house,  or  the  lOl.  lodging,  or  the  service  franchise,  were  qualifica¬ 
tions  indicating  the  views  of  Parliament  and  the  nation  at  the 
time  as  to  the  competence  of  the  classes  enjoying  them  to 
make  good  use  of  the  privileges  and  powers  which  the  State 
was  bestowing.  Englishmen  will  certainly  regard  in  the  same 
practical  fashion  the  claim  made  for  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  franchise.  The  talk  about  rights,  taxation,  tyranny,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  counts  for  little  with  sensible  people.  Will 
the  particular  proposals  do  good  or  do  harm  to  the  State  ?  That 
is  the  practical  question  that  Englishmen  have  to  ask  them¬ 
selves. 

If  it  is  thought  to  be  desirable  to  enfranchise  women  at  all 
(unless  indeed  it  is  determined  to  adopt  universal  suffrage). 
Parliament  will  have  to  select  the  classes  of  women  whom  it 
thinks  likely  to  be  best  qualified  by  experience  of  the  world, 
education,  and  sense  of  responsibility  to  exercise  a  privilege  of 
such  vast  importance  to  the  nation.  Upon  what  principle 
ought  Parliament  to  proceed  ?  To  us  it  seems  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  qualifications  requisite  for  men  are  not  suited  for  mere 
extension  to  women.  Consider  even  the  condition  as  to  age. 
Adult  manhood  suffrage  might  work  fairly  well  in  England, 
though  it  would  probably  be  an  improvement  to  defer  for  political 
purpo.ses  till  twenty-five  the  attaining  to  ‘  years  of  discretion.’  It 
woiild  be  nothing  less  than  farcical  to  put  on  the  electoral  register 
unmarried  girls  who  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.  It  is 
marriage  (according  to  some  people  a  disqualification  for  the 
vote)  which  makes  the  woman  take  up  or  at  least  share  those 
household  responsibilities  which  in  the  man’s  case  form  at 
present  the  basis  of  the  general  qualification  for  the  franchise. 
Whilst  women  remain  unmarried  it  is  simply  impossible  for 
many  of  them,  till  they  have  long  passed  the  legal  age  of  infancy, 
to  have  acquired  any  kind  of  experience  of  the  world.  If  ever 
we  advance  to  universal  suffrage,  there  would  be  much  to  be 
said  for  requiring  that  unmarried  women  claiming  the  vote  should 
have  attained  the  age  of  (say)  thirty-five  years. 
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Who  are  the  people  to  be  enfranchised  is  the  very  first  question 
that  Parliament  wUl  ask.  If  it  is  to  be  mere  extension  to  women 
of  the  existing  property  qualifications  for  men,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  ascertain  something  about  the  unmarried  women  who  have 
houses  of  their  own,  occupy  lOl.  lodgings,  or  enjoy  the  use  of 
their  dwellings  as  part  of  the  terms  of  their  service.  Parlia¬ 
ment  ought  not  to  proceed  in  the  dark  in  a  matter  of  such 
vast  importance.  The  Prime  Minister  has  lately  been  attacked 
from  both  sides  for  the  position  he  has  taken  up.  Yet  he 
is  so  far  in  the  right  in  holding  that  if  the  franchise  is  to 
be  given  to  women  at  all  it  should  be  something  other  than  a 
mere  increase  of  voting  power  bestowed  on  a  select  propertied 
class  of  the  commimity.  The  question  of  the  married  woman’s 
right  to  vote,  and  how  she  would  exercise  it,  meets  us  at  every 
turn.  Would  the  wife  vote  with  her  husband  ?  Some  may  think 
that,  as  Mill  might  put  it,  the  slave  would  be  protected  against 
her  master,  the  serf  against  her  lord,  by  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot. 
In  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  supposition  used  to  be  made  that 
the  wife  acts  under  the  direction  of  her  husband.  ‘  If  the  law 
‘  supposes  that,’  was  the  immortal  reply  of  Mr.  Bumble,  ‘  the 
‘  law  is  a  ass — a  idiot.  If  that’s  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  law 
‘  is  a  bachelor ;  and  the  worst  I  wish  the  law  is,  that  his  eye 
‘  may  be  opened  by  experience.’  Spinsterhood  perhaps  not  less 
than  bachelorhood,  would  be  the  better  for  a  little  experience. 
Whoever  ‘  directs,’  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  England, 
except  in  the  smallest  possible  percentage  of  cases,  husband  and 
wife  will  vote,  ballot  or  no  ballot,  in  the  same  direction,  and 
the  effect  will  be  to  double  the  voting  power  of  the  household 
— in  fact  very  much  the  same  effect  as  if  to  the  older  men 
were  given  a  second  vote  beyond  that  enjoyed  by  their 
juniors 

We  welcome  at  the  present  juncture  Mrs.  Frederic  Harrison’s 
very  able  and  opportune  little  pamphlet.  What  do  serious 
women,  especially  wives  and  mothers  as  the  more  experienced 
and  responsible  portion  of  womanhood,  think  and  feel  as  to  the 
proposal  to  make  them  electors  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  once  declared 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  an  extension  of  the  franchise  being 
granted  to  a  class  of  persons  generally  indifferent  about  it,  and 
amongst  whom  a  very  considerable  proportion  stoutly  dis¬ 
approved  their  own  enfranchisement. 

The  weighty  protest  of  June  1889,  published  in  the  ‘  Nine- 
‘  teenth  Century,’  contained  the  names  of  a  very  considerable 
number  of  women  of  real  eminence  in  many  walks  of  life  who 
at  least  believed  that  they  expressed  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  countrywomen. 
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‘  Nothing  can  be  further  from  our  minds,’  said  these  ladies,  ‘  than 
to  seek  to  depreciate  the  position  or  the  importance  of  women. 
It  is  because  we  are  keenly  alive  to  the  immense  value  of  their 
special  contribution  to  the  community,  that  we  oppose  what  seems 
to  us  likely  to  endanger  that  contribution.  We  are  convinced  that 
a  mere  outward  equality  with  men  is  for  women  not  only  vain 
but  demoralizing.  It  leads  to  a  total  misconception  of  woman’s 
true  dignity  and  special  mission.  It  tends  to  personal  struggle 
and  rivalry,  when  the  only  effort  of  both  the  great  divisions  of  the 
human  family  should  be  to  contribute  the  characteristic  labour 
and  the  best  gifts  of  each  to  the  common  stock.’ 

Mrs.  Frederic  Harrison,  who  signed  the  Women’s  Protest  in 
the  ‘  Nineteenth  Century  ’  nineteen  years  ago,  has  now  returned 
to  the  charge.  She  disposes  in  her  fii-st  chapter  of  the  three 
great  fallacies — viz.  that  women  are  a  separate  class,  that  they 
are  not  at  present  citizens,  that  the  interests  of  the  sexes  are 
antagonistic.  In  a  later  chapter  she  relies  on  the  undeniable 
fact  that  for  the  most  part  the  sexes  are  endowed  in  different 
measure  with  physical,  moral,  and  mental  characteristics.  Still, 
‘  there  are  to  be  found  women  who  are  very  like  men,  as  there 
‘  may  be  found  men  who  are  very  like  women.  The  good  sense 
‘  of  mankind  prefers  the  purity  of  type — the  manly  man,  the 
‘  womanly  woman — for  reasons  which  are  not  superficial,  but 
‘  lie  deep  down  in  our  human  nature.’  It  may  be  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  performing  their  domestic  duties  which  has  prevented 
women  from  rising  to  the  highest  eminence  in  lines  of  life  as 
much  open  to  them  as  to  men. 

‘  In  the  moral  and  religious  world — especially  their  own — women 
may  claim  originality.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Catherine  of  Siena, 
St.  Teresa,  Joan  of  Arc  made  definite  and  very  special  contributions 
to  the  thought,  action  and  discoveries  of  their  age.  .  .  .  All  the 
same,  they  cannot  be  compared  with  any  of  the  great  founders  of 
religions.’ 

And  Mrs.  Harrison  rightly  thinks  it  would  be  at  least  premature 
at  present  to  assign  the  latter  high  rank  to  Mrs.  Eddy  of  C’hristian 
Science,  or  Mrs.  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army.  It  is  proposed 
to  grant  the  franchise  to  many  millions  of  women.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  normal  w'oman,  not  with  Joan  of  Arc,  that  the  practical 
question  is  concerned.  So  with  much  force  reasons  Mrs. 
Harrison. 

The  lady  leaders  of  the  suffrage  movement  overrate  to  a  degree 
which  is  almost  ludicrous  the  importance  of  the  recent  ‘  demon- 
‘  strations  ’  and  street  rows.  The  large  gathering  on  Sunday, 
June  21,  in  Hyde  Park  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
Government  to  state  their  intentions  on  the  suffrage  question. 
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When  this  was  forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister  he  gave  the  very 
natural  answer  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  statement  he 
had  made  a  month  before  to  a  deputation  of  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  on  June  24,  representing  ‘  The  National 
‘  Women’s  Social  and  Political  Union,’  declared  in  a  letter  to 
the  ‘  Times  ’  that  ‘  their  reply  shows  that  the  Government  intend 
‘  to  ignore  the  mandate  which  was  delivered  to  them  by  the 
‘  great  Hyde  Park  demonstration.’  Assuredly  these  ladies  take 
themselves  very  seriously  !  And  if  they  are  right  in  their  theory 
of  ‘  the  mandate,’  and  that  it  only  remains  to  the  Prime 
Minister  to  hear  and  to  obey,  they  surely  might  rest  content 
with  the  authority  they  already  wield  (though  voteless)  in  the 
government  of  the  country. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  public  attention,  especially  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  women,  now  called  to  the  subject  by^the  agitation  may 
tend  to  check  the  movement.  There  is  strong  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  in  the  United  States  the  cause  of  female  suffrage  has 
ceased  to  make  way,  and  indeed  it  seems  to  be  losing  ground, 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  growing  opposition  of  women 
themselves.*  There  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  the  remotest 
prospect  of  such  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  would  enable  women  to  take  part  in  the  choice 
of  the  National  Executive  at  presidential  elections ;  and  this 
would  be  the  true  counterpart  to  the  claim  they  are  making  in 
Great  Britain  to  elect  the  Parliament.  It  is  at  least  possible 
that  here  also  the  dislike  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  sex  to  the 
policy  of  the  ‘  female  suffragists  ’  may  prove  fatal  to  the  move¬ 
ment  ;  whilst  the  general  disposition  of  men  to  take  a  practical 
view  of  the  question  of  the  addition  of  millions  of  women  to  the 
register — to  consider  how  it  would  answer  rather  than  whether 
it  conforms  to  abstract  right,  democratic  theories,  or  hberal 
principles — cannot  but  tend  in  the  same  direction. 

In  Europe  the  movement  has  not  gone  so  far  as  in  England 
and  America.  And  the  legislation  of  our  Australasian  colonies 
on  this  and  several  other  important  subjects  can  as  yet  be 
regarded  as  experimental  only.  On  the  Continent,  should  the 
movement  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  become  a  serious 
one,  discussion  will  turn  fiercely  on  the  greatly  increased  power 
that  would  accrue  thereby  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 
This  is  a  consideration  of  importance  even  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  Ireland  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  electoral  influence  of 
Rome,  already  far  too  great,  would  be  magnified  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  become  absolutely  irresistible. 


*  See  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  letters  to  the  ‘  Times.’ 
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Possibly,  as  the  discussion  tends  to  turn  rather  on  what  is 
practically  desirable  than  on  the  assertion  of  equality  of  rights 
between  the  sexes,  it  may  ultimately  be  thought  desirable  to 
provide  some  machinery  for  ascertaining  directly  the  wishes  of 
women  on  subjects  in  which  they  are  specially  interested,  and 
have  some  special  knowledge.  We  should  be  loth  to  declare 
our  opposition  to  attempts  of  th’s  kind  ;  though  at  the  present 
moment  they  would  seem  premature.  The  actual  political 
situation  is  now  well  defined.  We  are  face  to  face  with  a  demand 
for  the  establishment  of  female  franchise.  It  is  energetically 
urged  on  principles  which  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  the 
placing  on  the  register  of  every  woman  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  In  that  case  British  electors  in  the  future  will  be  for 
the  most  part  women.  At  the  present  time  it  would  only  be 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  ‘  female  suffragists  ’  to  seek  for  a  half¬ 
way  house.  The  ‘  movement  ’  has  to  be  defeated ;  and  it  will 
greatly  tend  to  that  defeat  if  the  majority  of  wives  and  mothers 
can  succeed  in  making  their  wishes  known,  and  their  influence 
felt. 

In  times  such  as  these  it  would  be  natural  to  look  to  our 
statesmen  for  guidance.  What  does  the  Prime  Minister,  what 
does  Mr.  Balfour  really  think  on  a  political  subject  of  such 
transcendent  importance  ?  The  sheep  may  look  up,  but  they 
are  not  fed.  When  the  people  have  made  up  their  minds,  it 
will  be  for  their  leaders  to  follow.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
the  responsibilities  of  statesmanship  are  imderstood  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  ! 


No.  CCCCXXVI.  will  he  ptiblished  in  October. 
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